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A COREAN MONUMENT TO MANCHU 
CLEMENCY. ‘ 
By W. R. CaRuzs, 
(Read before the Society 22nd October 1888.) 
sccnaahasdiaiianaooisenae 


The monument which is the subject of this paper, has been 
mentioned in most books which have treated of Corea or the 
- yise of the Manchu dynasty, and the occasion which i 
commemorates is referred to at some length in thé pw * 
wu-chi.? 

In 1619 A.D., when the Manchus were beginning to prove 
what formidable enemies they’ were of the Ming Emperor, ® 
the survivors of a Corean army of 20,000 men, who had been 
' fighting in conjunction with the Ming forces against the 
Manchus in Liao Tung, surrendered with their General 
Kiang Hung-li to Norhachu. The, greater portion of the 
» Coreans were set free and returned to their country, Hung-hi 

with a few others being alone detained. b 

On Norhachu’s death, in 1627 A.D., the Coreans failed to 
send a mission of condolence, an omission which provoked an ~ 
invasion, before which the king and’ his court fled helplessly , 
to Kang-hoa, the large island-fortress at the mouth of the 
Han. Snbmission to the invading army averted harsh 
treatment, and the Manchus retired, leaving however a 
garrison at the mouth of the Yalu, on the northem frontier. 

In 1687 Corea was once more subjected to a Manchu 
invasion, provoked on this ‘occasion by non-observance of the 


* 


ae: < 
1 A translation of the portion of the Sheng-ru-ché which treats of this. |.» 
appeared in the Chinese Times af September 8th, 1888. See also ¢ fie 
Tis History, Mariners and Qustoms ; by:thagRev. Jous Boss, a a ahs 
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stipulations of the treaty of 1627, and more especially it 
would appear by the use of terms in correspondence which 
failed to recognise the superiority of the ‘* Ta-ch‘ing”’ nation. 
The terms of peace that were exacted by the Manchus when 
Corea was completely at their feet, were very lenient, and 
aimed chiefly at the recognition of the ‘Ta-ch‘ing” Empire, 
which had been proclaimed the previous year. . 
Such is a brief summary of the events referred to in the 
inscription on the monument. The monument itself is a solid 
piece of stone 15 feet high, 5 feet broad and 15 inches thick, 
fixed on the back of a stone tortoise, itself 12 feet long and 


8} ft. high. On the reverse of the monument is an inscription 


in Manchu. 
The copy of the inscription which follows Was made by a 


* Corean, whose only difficulties were due to the height of the 


monument, the characters themselves being wonderfully clear. 
For the translation I am indebted to the collaboration of my 
friend Mr. M. F. A. Frasur, of H.B.M. Consular Service in 
China. 


[ Zranslation, } 
A TABLET To THE VALOUR AND CLEMENCY OF THE 
Ta T ‘sine Empmror. 


In the 12th moon of the winter of the 1st year of the Ta- 
Tsing reign Ts‘ung Teh [A.D. 1636], the Emperor K‘wan 
Wén Yen Shéng grew incensed because we had violated the 
peace, and drew nigh with a warlike array, who drove their way 
straight towards the East, and none dared to withstand them. 
At that time I, your Prince, staying in Nan Han,? trembled 
like him who walks on spring ice, and waited for the dawn 


2 Nan Han, a fortress in the mountains to the South of the Han River, 
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nigh 50 days. In that time my soldiers in the Eastern and 
Southern Provinces were beaten in snecession, and the army 
of the North and West cowered among the hills, and could 
not advance a step. In the city the food was all exhausted, 
and at this moment with the great host he took the city, as 
easily as the frosty wind curls up the autumn leaves, or the 
furnace-flames consume the feathers of the wild goose. 

But the Emperor warred not only that he might destroy us, 
but placed first the manifestation of his goodness, and issued an 
edict which said: “Come, and I will preserve you; refuse and 
I will slay you, like Ying and Ma the Generals.” Messengers 
carrying the Emperor’s commands filled the roads in endless 
line, At that time I, your Prince, assembled my Generals 
and statesmen, and thus spake :— 


‘‘T have received the gift of friendship from the Great ~ 


Country for ten years, but, misguided and blinded, I have 
called down the swift visitation of Heaven upon us, and the 
fault of me alone has brought tribulation on the myriads. 
Since the Emperor still cannot bear to destroy us, but has 
issued an Edict like this, how should I dare not to reveren- 
tially receive and obey it, so that, above, my ancestral line 
may be preserved, and, below, the lives of my people may be 
protected ?” 

My Ministers all agreed with and applauded these words, 
and with some score of horsemen I proceeded to the army 
and acknowledged my offence. But the Emperor treated me 


with high honor, and encouraged me with gracious con-_ 


descension. As soon as he saw me he opened his heart to 
me, and conferred favors, which he even extended to the 
Ministers who attended me. When the ceremonies were 
ended, he sent me, your Prince, back to the Capital, 
and called in his troops in the South to go Westwards 
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again. He comforted the people and exhorted them to 
agriculture, and, scattered far and near like starlings as they 
had been, they all returned to their homes. Was not this a 
great and unexpected blessing ? 

Our small country had offended the superior nation long 
ago by its deeds of the year ( # [1619], when Kiang 
Hung-li, the generalissimo, assisted the Ming dynasty. 
His army was defeated, and he was captured. But the 
Emperor Tai Tsu Wu only detained Hung-li and a few 
others, and set free all the rest. Was not this the extreme 
of favor? But our small country was misguided and had 
no understanding, and in the year J Jj) [1627] the present 
Emperor ordered an Eastern campaign against her. Our 
country’s King and Ministers fled to an Island of the Sea, 
and sent envoys to sue for peace. The Emperor granted 
their prayer, and regarding us as brothers, he restored to us 
all our border-lands, and Hung-li was released. 

Since that time, we have ever been treated with honor, and 
caps and umbrellas have crossed on the road. But unfor- 
tunately floating talk fanned commotion, and built up a 
ladder of disturbance and confusion. Our little country 
rebuked its high officers on the frontier; words of insubmis- 
sion were employed; and the despatches came into the 
possession of the servants of the Emperor. The Emperor 
still treated us liberally, and did not at once send troops, but 
first issued a clear ultimatum, proclaiming to us the date of 
war. Carefully did he repeat his instructions again and 
again, as though he had taken us by the ear and commanded 
us face-to-face; but finally there was no escape. Thus 
the punishment of the King and Ministers of our small 
country became still more inevitable, and the Emperor with 
& great army surrounded Nan Han, and commanded a wing 
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of it first to capture the River Oapital, where the King’s 
concubines and his sons, his Ministers and Officers and their 
families were all made prisoner. 

The Emperor forbade his Generals to molest or injure 
the captives, and ordered his palace-guards to watch and 
protect them,—truly an act of great grace! The small 
country’s King and Ministers, with their families who had 
been taken prisoner, returned fo their old homes. Frost’ and 
snow changed to sunny spring, arid drought turned to 
timely rain. The land had been lost and was restored again; 
the dynastic line had been severed and was continued. The 
Eastern Country with its thousands of li was all enveloped 
in the blessings of his favor. In the records of antiquity such 
a thing has rarely been seen. Oh, how grand was this! 

To the South of the San Tien Ferry,’ on the upper waters 
of the Han, is the place where the Emperor pitched his camp. 
This was the site of the altar, and I, your Prince, therefore. 
commanded the Board of Works to increase the altar and 
heighten it, and place a stone monument here to continue 
through all time, to spread the knowledge of the Emperor's 
prowess and good works, which will flow on as long as nature 
lasts. It is not only our small country which will for ages rely 
on him, but the Great Dynasty’s benevolent fame and martial 
glory will bring all to his feet from the remotest regions; and 
all this is founded on these deeds of his. Comparisons with 
the greatness of sky and earth, pictures of the brightness of 
sun and moon, fail to figure him in a ten-thousandth degree. 
This. reverent inscription conveys but a vague and imperfect 
record. 

Heaven sends down the frost and it sends down the dew. 
It can be severe and it can be beneficent. The Emperor, 


8 About 10 miles to the Hast of Seoul, 
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like Heaven, spreads terror and spreads kindness. The 
Emperor invaded the Eastern Country with ten myriads 
of men. The roar of his army was like the roar of the tiger 
and the leopard. 

The Si-fan,* K‘ung-fah, and the tribes of the North, 

Carrying their spears, gallopped in the vanguard, an 
imposing display of power ! 

The Emperor, in his vast humanity, spoke to us with 
gracious words; full and complete were they, severe and yet 
indulgent. 

At first we had been misled and ignorant, and so had 
brought down sorrow on ourselves ; 

But when the Emperor clearly expressed his decree, we 
awoke as from sleep. 

I, the King, have submitted and returned with my 
followers, 

Not only fearing his power, but also relying on his 
virtues. 

The Emperor honored us with magnificent kindness, with a 
face both happy and benign, and the spear and halberd were 
put aside. 





Hh HE 3 A EF 

4 The presence of the Si-fan in th F 2 Kk ETE 
the Manchu army which invaded ~ z = Di] ed 
‘uwenvaee S2eeee 
K'iung-fa nor to find any reference 2 “ - =f 5 
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in the following extract from the z ti ZR > 4 K 
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What gifts did he give us? Feet horses and light furs of 
sable. 

The young men and women of the Capital then chanted 
songs and ballads. - 

The return of our King was the gift of the Emperor. 

The Emperor removed his army, and gave life to our 
children. 

He reunited us from our dispersion, end exhorted us to the 
works of agriculture. 

He built up our city wall as of old, he raised again our 
splendid altar. 

The dry bones had flesh again; spring returned to the 
wintry roots of grass. 

The stone stands majestic at the head of the Great River. 

San Han® for 10,000 years will enjoy the protection of the 
Emperor. 

Erected in the Year of Ts‘ung Teh, IV, 12, 8 [1689]. 

Composed, by’ Royal Command, by Li King-shih, T'sz-hien 
Ta-fu,’ President of the Board of Civil Office, Literary 
Recorder, State Literary Composer, Chancellor of the Royal 
Academy. 

Written, by Royal Command, by the hand of Wu Ts‘in, 
Tsz-hien Ta-fu, Governor of Seoul. 

Heading in Seal Characters written, by Royal Command, ~ 
by the hand of Lit Erh-chéng, Kia-shan Ta-fu,* Vico- 
President of the Board of Oeremonies, Deputy Assistant 
Commissioner of the Court of Judicial Enquiry. 


5 Reference is made to the capitel and its environs, including the northern 
and southern fortresses, 

6 Tez-hien Ta-fu, Kai-shan Ta-fu: Titles of honor conferred as a roward 
for merit or service, 


= ‘ 
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November 12th, 1888, 
P.S.—I am indebted to Mr. Cours M. Forv, H.B.M. 
Acting Oonsul-General in Oorea, for rubbings of the 
inscriptions on the monument, which have reached me within 
the last week. The rubbing of the Corean inscription shows 
the existence of the following errata in the copy which has 
been photo-lithographed :— 


In column 5, 48 characters from the top, for BG BH read AP 
‘yoy WM 5p pn ho BRK , BRAK 
os RY | 2 2 ae ORE. BEARS 
» » © » »n oo RO On OR 


nn» BM » 29 neon MORK , BADD 


A GUIDE TO TRUE VACUITY, 


By YumN-YANG-Tszp.2 
Translated by G. BE. Movi, D,D, 
Read in abstract before the Society 22nd October 1888, 


a 


This Tract is a broadsheet some 24 inches by 13. One- 
third of its width on the right (A) is occupied with diagrams 
and illustrative letter-press in small type. The other two- 
thirds (B) are covered with a metrical rhapsody in 55 couplets 
in which rhyme seems not to be aimed at, at least in any 
regular method. 


A. 


The upper and lower halves of this part of the sheet contain 
each two diagrams, 

(a.) That to the right, upper half, represents the character sin, 
heart, under the guise of a crescent moon, shaded, horizontal, 
with three stars above it, white. The legend is as follows:— 


1 Vaouity: The unreality of all phenomena, Sse Erren's Handbook 
7 a, In our tract it has rather the subjective sense of indifference 
to omena, 


2 Yuen-yang: Unimpaired, or great, masculine force. Yuen-chén is a 
Taouist synonym for > (Yu), the jadeatone, the physical embodiment of 
the masculine or positive principle, See Mavens, s.v. Yuan-chén, The 
words are, no doubt, the title of a famous Taouiet master, whom I cannot 
identify, The well-known Lii Tsu had Ch'un-yang (if FB) for for kis title. 
He (Lil) is one of the four assessors of the deity Yu-hwang Shang: 


- 


. 
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(above diagram) (A a3) 
Three star-points all alike ; * 
Crescent (lit. sickle) moon exactly horizontal ; 
From this are men and animals‘ distinguished ; 
Out of that spring all woe and bliss. 


(below diagram) 

Chutsze says: ‘* Now the heart has no fellow ;”® which is to 
say, that in all the world that which is remarkable for a constant 
choice of the marvellous and strange is just this word (heart). 
Though everybody recognizes this, it is not certain that they 
truly recognize it. From ancient times the aggregate of the 
thousand dicta and the myriad discourses of holy canon and 
sage narration speak solely of this one word. There is none 
that can be fellow to this one word ! 


The diagram to the left, upper half, is called 


A Diagram or THE Orniemvat Heart. 


It consists of an oval outline having at the centre sin heart, 
written as crescent moon and three stars all unshaded. Above 
sin, within the oval, are in horizontal line OHARITY, 
RECTITUDE, PROPRIETY, KNOWLEDGE; just below these four 
words is Naturn;® below which, at the left of sin, is $§ hi, 








3 Construction difficult because, I think, looze and inaccurate. 


4 Kin: Birds; said here to stand for non-intelligent animals, But of. 
Job, 85, 11. 


5 For this dictum of Chu-hi, see his Works, sect. 44 PE 22 = on the 


ie where it follows the words a z BE # *k th Nh) z 3 i E 


6 “Nature” below “Heaven's ordinance” implice reference to the 
Chung Yung (Fixed Mean) cap. i. Heaven's ordinance is called Nature.” 
“Law” (1 ca he sometimes interchanged with nature and (notably) with 
heaven, in Chu-hi, It has been rendered Fate, 


, 
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apparently in the sense of Ger; while at the base of the oval 
is jit (shdin) SPIRIT or DIVINITY.’ 

Above the oval in vertical line are’ Heaven's ORDINANCE, 
below which, horizontal, are the mystic characters* Yuen, 
Heng, Ii, Ching: Grearsess, Facmrry, Prosrerrry, 
Stapmiry. Below this line is* #8 (Zi) Law, as in the 
phrase ‘‘natural law.” Nature (within oval) is connected 
by a horizontal line to the right with ff Passton, having 
below it, horizontal, Joy, ANcur, Prry, DeticuT. Germ is 
similarly linked, to the left, with Taouent, Mganrnc, Purpose, 
in vertical line. 

Underneath the oval in two sets, of four vertical columns 
each, are titles of the heart, the word EI (one) styles (it) being 
repeated with each. (Upper set of titles) Hxavmsny Parc, 
True Rover, Square mc#,? Spmir Sracs.” (Lower set) 
Axsopg oF SHanmine, Hoarp or Szcrets, PALAcE OF MURE 
Sprait, REGION OF OCOULT AND MINUTE. 

To the right and left of the Diagram are the following :— 

(Right) An ancient scholar says: ‘ Taou (the Way) is a 
living thing; ’tis that which is most subtile in the human 
body with its form and its matter. The body travelling all 
day goes not beyond a hundred li; but this, in one moment, 
goes a thousand myriads. The body, in spending a day 





1 The reference ia perhaps to the Commentator on Mencius (Hia Méng, 


sect. vii, cap, 46, called FJ Py) who says yy) 7 XK 2 wh 8A, where, 
from what follows, Shén-ming seems to mean intelligence ; though elsewhere 
(Analects, Zun-yu, Book x), the commentator seems to use it im the sense of 
animal spirita, 


8 Yuen Heng, etc,, the four qualities of Kien, the positive element. Yih 
hing sub initio. 

® I cannot find the loous classious of this quaint epithet, 

10 The reference seems to be to Wan Wang’s famous tower or stage ; the 
subject of the Ode so called (She King, iii, i, 8) quoted by Mencius, My 
teacher, however, holds that here Ling has e more personal aense, 
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exceeds not twelve hours; but this, in one moment, a 
thousand myriad years. For the body is hampered by form. 
The Way is interpenetrated with spirit (or divinity).” 

(Left) He says again: “ This is an all-important thing; 
‘tis for the human body most honourable, most momentous, 
and quite indispensable. For when this is retained, man 
lives; when not retained, man dies. Perhaps though this be 
not retained man may still live ; then it is no more than just 
retaining the shell and husk ; in reality it is not life.” 


(A b.) The lower half of the right-hand division of our 
Tract contains, first, a Square enclosing three concentric 
circles. The band formed by the innermost circle and the 
next is half white, half black, to represent, perhaps, the daily 
and nightly aspect of the terrestrial universe ; perhaps the more 
abstract notions of Yin, Yang, the negative and positive 
principles in nature. To the right, vertical, are No tirr, 
Vast Liwit, Man’s Limit. 

Whatever Wu-hkih and T‘ae-hih are in Chinese philosophy, 
here the No tim, represented by the outer white band, appears 
to mean the vague, colourless, nameless Origin of all; the Vast 
LIMIT, this power or principle acting in the mundane universe ; 
and the Man’s tirr, the same in human nature,—microcosm. 

Secondly we find, below the square and circles, two sets 
each consisting of seven oval hearts, each heart enclosing 
the crescent and three stars. The set to the right commences 
with a white heart, whose successors are darkened by a rising 
tide of darkness, till the seventh is all black. This is the 
Diacram or Huarr’s crapuaL osscuravion."” The set on 
the left begins with a black heart, whose successors are 
brightened by a deepening irradiation of light, till the seventh 
is all white. This is the Diagram or Haarr’s RECOVERED 
ILLUMINATION. Below, in vertical columns, two to each 
heart, is the explanation, thus; First set ;— 


, 
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1.—Original heart of new-born infant formless (without 
bias). 

2.—Original heart, through excitement and motion of 
desire, for the first time obscured. * 

3.—Original heart, through experience of allurement and 
material influence, increasingly obscured.” 

4.—Original heart, with ‘principle and desire in mutual 
conflict," one half obscured. @ 

5.—Original heart, the passions unruly, more and more 
inflamed, predominantly obscured. * 

6.—Original heart, the breath of night * nowise retained, 
exceedingly obscured."* 

7.—Original heart, (the differentiating) particle all lost, 
totally obscured. # 


Second set :— 
1.—Original heart, after prolonged imnfersion (in evil) 
utterly lost. 


2.—Original heart, by washing away filth and scraping 
off dirt, beginning its recovery. 

3.—Original heart, correcting its trespasses and going 
over to virtue, gradually recovering. 

4.—Original heart, making efforts to retain (the good) 

letting go and losing (evil) one half recovered.” 


li “ Mutual conflict,” cf. Galatians, 5, 17, 


12 “The breath of night,” of. Mencius (vi, 1. viii, 2, Lka@s’s Ed.) who 
speaks of nightly reflection repairing the waste of innate goodness under the 
inroads of passion during the day. 


13 For the word and idea “ obscured" see Ta-hioh, comment. on Wi .- 


For “ particle” # see Mencius, iv, ii, 19(Dr. Lucan.) “That whereby 
man differs from birds and beasts is very little, the people throw it away, — 
the great man retains it? 


14 Perhaps yea and (& are the principles of conservation (i.2., of true 


nature) and perdition respectively ; and we ought to render: * by clinging ” 
eorinoe doe, and giving up perdition,” ic, what tends to self-perdition, 
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5.—Original heart, by victory over self and expulsion of 
individuality,” greatly recovered, 

6.—Original heart, by exclusion of vice and retention of 
sincerity, exceedingly recovered. 

7,—Original heart, when lust is clean gone and principle 
unmixed, wholly recovered. 


B. 


We come now to the metrical rhapsody in fifty-five 
couplets, two couplets in each column, Inumber the columns 
from right to left. The evidently mystical word 3% taou 
seems best rendered by the English way, in the sense in 
which it is found in the Acts of the Apostles, as a rendering 
of % fog. 

(1.\—The Way originally was unspoken, it manifested 

itself. 
Tt dwelt solely in the heart, as man meditated. 
Before my parents had offspring, I*’ pre-existed, 
Before chaos was divided, nature was beforehand. 
(u.)—Before the three prime factors were established it 
fixed the meridian, ” 
The south needle pierced (the meridian’s extremes) 
the contrivance of the first master.” 


15 The preference for self, self-assertion, contrasted with impassibility, 

16 It may be better to translate both sets of phrases in another order; 
thus, eg., 1, “Utter loss of original heart after prolonged immersion.” 
7. “Complete recovery of original heart when, ¢tc.,” and #0 with the former set, 

17 Throughout, the meaning of individuality seems connected with R. 
It ia not the mere first person of the pronoun. 

18 Nature” as the “ordinance of Heaven," who is therefore not th 
material heayen, ¥ 

19 Heaven, Earth, Man. 

20 F 4F north and gouth, or midnight and noon, 

31 Does this mean that the meridian pre-existed, though first defined b 
the needle when discovered? : J 
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The infinite, * the vast limit, is just the human limit ; 
The human heart, my heart, is just the heart. of heaven. 
(ut.)—Would you cultivate the way of the Genii, cultivate 
the way of humanity.” 
If you cultivate not the way of humanity, in vain you 
weary the heart. 
Wealth, beauty, honours, and gain are the sal to Hades; 
Insisting on meum and tuum is the root of sickness. 
(tv.)—Covetousness, wrath, stupidity and silliness are the 
Six Ways ;* 
Joy, anger, pity, delight are the Four modes * of birth. 
Perverse and crooked walking is the true Earth- 
dungeon ; 
Anger and pride are the state of brutes.™ 
(v.)—The Heavenly Hall, the Earth-dungeon, are developed 
of the heart ; 
To be clad in hair and wear horns that too is the heart, 
To become genii, or be made buddhas, comes round 
from the heart ; 
Earth-dungeon,™ famished ghosts, these too are the 
heart. 


22 See above on the Diagram of Square and Circles, 

: 9 Cf, Hia Lam xi, 11, Av OB HA HS BE HR. “ Religion is human 
uty.” 

34 The “Six ways” of metempsychosis ee MAyens, s.y, “Six Ways,” 
and Erret s.v. @éti, They are, 7 Se nallh cate, A, Manwohya, men, 
FE HE Asura, titans, (QL Préta, famished ghosts, BH AE Tirvan, brates, 

Naraka, hell, 

25 The Four modes, viz, Be 4E Uteral, JN AE oval, PE 
romana, Li A +E by one, ég. the moth from the cocoon. 

See Erret, sv. Tohatur y 

ar ae for am % - the nameless fire = anger, See WILLIAMs, 
Dict. «.v, 4%. ix repetition yr a cant phrase for 


pride, A Buddhist monk told me #1 as the 
eervice whist « one’s thoughts strayed efter & Hi Ue ects, 


’ 
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(v1.)—All the myriad laws spring wholly from the heart ; 
The four great things, the six roots,® obey (its) 
orders and act. 
The Heart is ruler of this nether world ;77 
The Heart is the root of woe and weal among men. 
(vut.)—The (true fire of the) Samidhi (three dark places),” 
everyone has at his tongue’s end. 
As to the truth about the Samfdhi (three dark 
places), each one is purblind ; 
They wag their tongues as if they had traversed the 
whole way ; 
They open their mouths like those who have traversed 
the way. 
(vi11.)—Not to expound, in the Way, the true decorum of 
the School,” ° 
* Is like being separated by a thousand mountains and 
a road of a myriad li (from one’s object) ; 
Tis to cast away and shatter the true lord® and 
master ; ’ 
"Tis to stifle nature with might and main. 
(1x.)—The canonical texts of the three Religions are truly 
mysteries ; 
ee ee ee 


a1 The four great, sc. Buddhist Elements :—Earth, Water, Fire, Air. 
(MayEns). “ 

28 The six roots of sensation, so. sight, hearing, smelling, taste, touch 
and mental perception ; answering to the six entrances, and six modes of 
environment, See MayERs' Categories of six, 


29 Soe WILLIAMS, &.¥. ik. I cannot identify the three dark places. 
My teacher says they are the seats of the lower passions, and are as the 


black furnace of the true fire, But see Erret, s.v. Samadhi (= BK), 
which shews that the line should have been rendered :— Samadhi (tranquility 





or self-control) every one has on his life.” “The true fire of San-mei,” is 


apparently “ gai samadhi,” = DR is obviously a transliteration, and not 
to be construed on Chinese principles of grammar. 


30 Confucianism. 81 True lord=the heart. 
32 “ Mysteries,” i¢,, with an occult meaning. 


® . 
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How many con over the canon, without ™ meditating 
it as rule. 
The Virtue * of the Way clearly points to, and opens 
out, purity ; 
The Diamond and Heart Canons speak (of it) clearly; 
(x.)—The Great Learning and Fixed Mean clear up true 
Nature; 
How many men of light and leading throw no light 
on the heart!*5 
The saints of the three Religions were great in kind 
virtue ; 
Each bequeathed canonical scrolls to save posterity, 
(x1.)—When men of light read the Canon the heart opens 
with intelligence ; 
When the erring read the Canon, on the contrary, 
they confuse the heart.® 
Recite Buddha (’s name), recite the Canon; in the 
heart tecite Buddha. 
Cultivate the person, cultivate the Way; in the Way 
cultivate the heart.*” ’ 


(xu.)—The true heart is Buddha, Buddha is natare ; 
The true heart is the Law, the Law is the Canon ; 
The true heart, in short, is spirit-illumined nature; 


The true heart, in short, " lord and master.* 


33 Cf. Shang-lun, ii, xv, 3 Ti 7A BY FG. 


% The Zuo-té of the Taoists, and well-known canonical texts of 
Buddhism and Confucianism, 


35 Qu. render “* How many enlighten others, not (their own) hearts.” 
88 CE, 2 Peter, 3, 16, 


37 Qu. Do these lines mean, “In whatever religion, keep the heart with ; 
all diligence, as all in all?” 


38 Of, Tahioh, Commentary, IP) 8 2 Bi =E &- 
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(xu1.)—Nature is the original true physiognomy ; 
It is originally the body of true vacuity, and true law.” 
When there is no litter in the hall you need not 
sweep the floor ; 
When there’s no dust in the place, do not take trouble. 
(x1v.)—When clothes are neat and clean, what need of 
washing ? 
With the empire at peace, what need of troops? 
If people had no illnesses, what need would there be 
of drugs? 
The heart if it be empty and vacant, what need has it 
4, of the Canonical Books ? * 
(xv.)—Of old, the three Religions strayed not from the 
heart ; 
For the sect of the genii,“ that word was worth a 
thousand gold pieces. 
The body vacuous,*4 you may overleap the brazen 
barrier. 
The heart dead, you may batter through the iron wall. 
(xv1.)—Lift the hand, make a beginning, one correct 
meditation ;“ 





39 Cf, as above on Bi 7% WG SA 2 SRK 
A BK 18, £5 HBL TD AN a Be RK. In the metre the influence of 


and is annihilated. Then the man is perfectly himself again and 
needs no law, Cf, 1 Timothy, 1, 9, 


40 “ Sect of the genii"=—Taouism, 





7 


41 “The body vacuous," gu, whether by the eame process as the mind, 
sc. by indifference to one’s “environment?” Icannot find the locus classious 
for brazen barrier or iron wall, But Hrrut gives av. Tohakravala, 


i=3) I; the iron curtain-mountain which girds the universe, 


= E a Correct meditation or memory, one of the AI FS which lead 
to Nirvana, See HITBL, s.v, Marga, 


° 
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Drive back* with a shout the hundred myriad 
troops of King Mara! 
Dharma“ of the eastern land was the very first of 
Patriarchs; 
Straight pointed he to the spirit light, the one lamp. 
(xvuI.)—Would you think of birth, age, illness, death and 
_ misery,“ 
Your valiant man then would become an unprofit- 
able person. 
Hungry, eat rice; and cold, put on clothes; 
But ask not whether south or north, east or west. 
(xviu.)—Would you as living after the manner of the dead, 
Close the mouth, say nothing, act the part of an 
idiot, 
And let no grain of dust cling to you of the home- 
ward road,* 
Suddenly would the myriad complications cease, 
and original truth be restored. 
(xrx.)—To generate no one thought *’ is the true escape; 
At once mere ice is changed to rock crystal.” 
To generate one thought, the one thought is death ; 
To generate no thought is escape from the mundane 
dust, 


43 ik Misprint for i, to poare with the voice, Méra see EYTBL, 4.¥, 
He is the murderer, hinderer of good, destroyer of good ; the personification 
of lust ; god of love, sin,"death, arch enemy of goodness, 


44 Sve Erre., s.v. Bodhidharma ; MAYERS, 8.v. Six Patriarchs, He was 
an Indian missio of royal descent who, reaching China in A.D. 520 or 
526, settled and died at Loyang, the Eastern Capital. 


45 Characteristics of physical unrest, 


48 The perfectionist must be indifferent to home, as well as all other 
mundane ties, 


47 Perhaps rather “To meditate on non-birth," ie. on the cessation of 
the series of phenomenal migrations, And so below, Does Av E™= 9% EE. 
43 One of the Saptavatna, See ErrE., 6.v. No. 2. 
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(xx.)—The Way is learnt from the heart, wrought out 
by man ; 
Why must you painfully seek it abroad ? 
To seek (of) others is not so good as to seek (of) 
thyself; 
To seek the Way is not so true as to seck the heart. 
(xx1.)—To cultivate conduct is not so good as to cultivate 
the heart; 
To refine the elixir™ is less true than to refine one’s 
nature. 
When you have gotten heart refine to the point of 
no-heart ; 
Empty, cavernous, vague, without light. 
(xx11.)—So consequently will develope the great thousand 
worlds,*! 
Just like the bright-born moon of the 15th day. 
All Buddhas, all patriarchs, from this emerge ; 
All things wholly from this are evolved. 
(xxm1.)—Unit can produce myriad, myriad transform to 
unity ; 
Unity is in fact the root of the Infinite (Wu-kih). 
Were not the spiritual sympathy™ of the Infinite 
vast, 
Where were heaven, earth and all things procreated ? 


49 A difficult stanza, for me, Does it amount to an exhortation to 
recluse meditation, rather than learning of other men or booka? 


50“ Elixir” the tan or Kin-tan of alchemy, supposed to be evolved in 
the crucible from a mineral basis said to be cinnabar, Sve MAYERS, 8.v., who 
says that the Taouist philosophers, whilst studying the material alchemy, 
adapted its phrases to mental and moral goience, distinguishing the W FF 
or mental process of sublimation from #h Ft or material elixir. 


61 This appears to mean that the duly sublimated heart will be able to 
conceive of all the infinite contents of the universe material and intellectual, 
“This,” in lines 8 and 4, I take to be “ sublimated heart.” 


52 Rendered “ Spiritual penetration,” Hrret, s.v, Riddhi Vikridita, 
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(xxIVv.)—Whoever can meditate this one word (heart), 
He and only he can requite the kindness of the 
Infinite.” 
On the dial is the polar-needle fixing meridian ; 
The man who meditateth the right formula be- 
comes one of the true genii. 
(xxv. )}—Noble sirs, I exhort you study the Way, and leave 
off coveting and craving. 
In the myriad affairs the Way of no-heart is 
suitable. 
The condition of no-heart, and it ney sympathizes 
with the Way of no-heart. 
Sympathize with no-heart, then the Way, too, is 
dispensed with.® 
(xxvi.)—Each heart is Buddha, Buddha is the heart of heart. 
Each Buddha is the heart’s heart, namely the heart 
of Buddha, 
Get to comprehend heart and Buddha, no thing 
exists. 

(Like} the general ™ who slaked (his troops’) thirst 
with the hopes of an apricot orchard. 
(xxvu.)—If you win heart’s vacuity, misery straightway is 

no more; 
What life and death is there, what constraint ?® 


53 Wu-kih, the Infinite, here and oe seems taken sometimes as & 
numerical idea, sometimes as a personal Divinity. 

54 The tendency as inevitable as that of the needle; “ formula,"—the heart. 

56 See above Note 39, 

% I cannot pretend to vouch for the correctness of my rendering of this 
and the following two lines. 

87 Wu-ti, founder of Later Wei dynasty A.D, 889-394, See MAYERS, 4.7, 
i. The allusion seems meant to illustrate the power of subjective 
impressions, - 


88 {J See Note 39, 


r 
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One morning put off the dreas ® of your nativity, 
You are at once a fine gentleman of liberty and 
leisure. 
(xxvuul.)—By daily approaches, come back to your origin, 
return to your native place. 
Enter sainthood, soar above the world, the most 
exalted degree. 


[ Colophon.—‘* Type kept at the Agate Religions 
Bookshop, Hang-chow, for general circula- 
tion.””] 





o Hea “Vest of natal region,” ef, 2 Corinth. v. 2, 3, 4, where 
embodiment is spoken of as clothing, 

(Final Note.) —The Tract, though its catchword, after Heart, is Way, can 
hardly be called Taoujst in a strict sense. It is Taouist, no doubt, in its 
commendation of impassibility, but in that aenge, Buddhist also. 

To the translator it has been an interesting study as a sample of, so to 
speak, applied religions eclecticism, where the materiale were the three creeds 
ot the School, the Way, and Sakya as current in Chinn, Withont, however, 
the help of an intelligent professor of one or other of the latter creeds, he 
has found it impossible to satisfy himself that his translation is accurate ; 
in some places it is doubtless not so, 

Tenth cannot identify the author, who, however, was probably professed 


There are the following apparentmisprints in the sheet:—Col, iv, for #E 
read : Col. xvi, for ish read WG Col. xviii, for tk read BE > and 
Col. xxviii, for “f HH prob. read A RR. 





CHANGCHOW, THE CAPITAL OF FUHKIEN 
IN MONGOL TIMES. 
By Geo. PHILLIPs, F.R.G.8., H.B.M. Consun, FucHav. 


(Read before the Society 19th November 1888.) 








It is doubtless fresh in the memory of many interested in 
the archeology of Fuhkien, that I have always strongly 
advocated the identity of Changchow with the city of Zaitun 
in the middle ages, while, on the other hand, Colonel Yue 
has always urged its identity with Chinchew, on the ground 
that Rashiduddin in enumerating the Sings, or great provincial 
governments of the Empire, has the following: ‘‘ Fucut.— 
This is a city of Manzi. The Sing was formerly located at 
Zaitin, but afterwards established here, where it still remains. 
Zaitin is a great shipping-port, and the commandant there 
is Bohduddin Kandari.” Colonel YULE proceeds to say that 
“ Paurnrer’s Chinese extracts show us that the seat of the 
Sing was in 1281 at T‘swanchau, but was then transferred 
to Fuchau. In 1282 it was removed back to T‘swanchau, 
and in 1288 recalled to Fuchau. That is to say, what the 
Persian writer tells us of Fuji and Zayton, the Chinese 
annalists tell us of Fuchau and T‘swanchau. Therefore Fuju 
and Zayton were respectively Fuchau and T‘swanchau.”* 

This statement of Rasnip has puzzled me for many years, 
for I was sure, with the very many strong and weighty 
arguments that Dr. Dovenas and I had brought forward in 
favor of Changchow being Zaitun, that it admitted of 
rational explanation. It was not, however, till I unearthed 


1 YuLe’s Marco Polo, 2nd Hd., Vol. 2, p, 221, 


. 
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in a second-hand Chinese bookshop in this city, a copy of the 
History of Fuhkien, published in 1492, that I arrived at 
anything like a solution of the problem, and which would 
seem to upset the statement made in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ that Changchow had never been the capital 
of Fubkien. This History of Fuhkien contains a quotation 
from The Supplementary Record of the Three Hills, a 
book revised in 1328, and considered by the author of | 
the History of Fuhkien as a trustworthy authority, on 
account of its having been compiled while the Mongol 
dynasty was still in existence. The quotation alluded to . 
reads as follows: It will be seen in the annals of the Yuan 
dynasty, that in the fifteenth year of Chih Yuan, there 
was added to the Sing, at Kanchow, the post of criminal 
judge, and that in the seventeenth year of Chih Yuan, the 
seat of the Sing was removed to Chinchew, and that in the 
twentieth year of Chih Yuan, the post of criminal judge was 
altered to that of Taotai Superintendent of the Fuhkien 
seaboard, which, with the seat of the provincial capital, then 
at Chinchew, was removed to Fuchau. The post of Com- 
missioner of Public Order of Fuhkien was abolished, and 
the seat of the provincial capital was again established 
at Changchow.”* Not content to rely solely on this book, 
I searched through an abridgement of the Mongol Dynasty, 
published in 1693, and came across the same fact in the 


2 Bnoyclopadia Britannica, Vol. 6, p. 678, article “ Chin-chew.” 
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following words :—“In the twentieth year, third month, 
twenty-sixth day of Chih Yuan the post of Commissioner of 
Public Order in Fuhkien was abolished, and the seat of the 
provincial government was again established at Changehow,”* 
or in other words, Changchow for the second time became 
the official capital of Fuhkien. None of the histories 
that I had by me, gave me any clue as to the time when 
Changchow had first been the capital, but in the Fuhkien 
Gazetteer I found that it had been so for a short time in the 
seventeenth year of Chih Yuan, and was so in the eighth month 
of that year, when it was besieged and taken by the Chinese 
patriot Chen Tiao-yen who had succeeded in raising the 
standard of rebellion in that province. It remained in his 
possession till the eleventh month of the same year, when 
it was retaken by the Mongol General Ta-li-chih.? Rebellion 
against the Mongols would appear at this time to have 
been very frequent, and was to them a matter of great 
anxiety, for they were compelled to keep up large garrisons in 
Fuhkien. This fact recalls Marco Poo’s statement, who, 
when speaking of Faju, a city of Fubkien, says, “a large 
garrison is maintained there by the Kaan, to keep the 
kingdom in peace and subjection, for this city is one which 
is apt to revolt on very slight provocation.” ” 
The following, taken from the Fuhkien Gazetteer, will 
show that at other times during the occupation of the 
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province by the Mongols, it was the seat of high civil and 
military authority. 

Towards the close of the Mongol dynasty Changchow was for 
some time the seat of a Fén-sing, or Departmental Governor,® 
whose quarters were situated in the western part of the city, 
most probably on the site where the present Brigadier- 
general has his Yamen, Changchow appears to have been 
first made the seat of a Fén-sing in the twenty-second year 
of Chih Chéng [1363]. Prior to that, in the eighth year of the 
same reign [1349] it was the seat of a high military officer 
called a Fén-yuan-shuai-fen-fu and Suen-wei-szu-fu, Com- 
missioner of Public Order. Somewhat earlier, the military 
commandant had the title of Sin-chiin-wan-hu-fu, ie, the 
Chief of the New Camp of Ten Thousand Men. This Wan-hu- 
fu® is most probably the Wan-shi, the chief of ten thousand 
soldiers mentioned by Rasuip, When Changchow was retaken 
from the Mongols by the Generals of the coming Ming 
dynasty, the chief authority of the city bore the title of 
Departmental Governor of Fuhkien and Kiangsi. Chinchew 
was the seat of the Fén-sing” in the eighteenth year of Chih- 
chéng, after which it was removed to Changchow. It will 
thus appear that owing to the disturbed state of the province, 
both at the beginning and towards the end of the Mongol 
dynasty, the seat of the provincial government was never 
established at one place for any great length of time. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that the last Mongol 
Governor of Changchow, Lo-liang, gained for himself the 
respect and obedience of foreigners resorting to Changchow." 
I adduce this fact to shew that Changchow was a port visited 
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by foreigners for trade in Mongol times. I have already 
shewn it had an officer appointed to collect duties from the 
shipping frequenting that port.” I only regret I have been 
unable to obtain a copy of a book called Kai-yuen-sza-chih, * 
which gives the history of the Temples of Ohangchow, for 
from the extracts I have seen from this book, I feel pretty 
sure we should get at the history of the Franciscan churches, 
one of which was kept up by the bounty of the Emperor. 

With the extracts I have now given, I think I have 
historically shewn that the claim of Changchow to be the 
medisval Zaitun, is as strong as the historical proof brought 
forward by Colonel Yute in favor of Chinchew, for both our 
arguments are founded on the same theory, that the cities we 
each bring forward to be Zaitun did alternate with Fuchau 
as the capital city of the province. 

Independent of this historical evidence, I consider that there 
are other claims, equally strong, to be brought forward in 
favor of Changchow being Zaitun, which no one as yet has 
been able to adduce in favor of Chinchew. I will refer only 
to two, viz.:—The finding of various Christian remains, such 
as crosses and images of the Virgin at Changchow, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, indicating that city as 
the probable site of the Franciscan establishment; and the 
manufacture of damasks of velvet, as well as those of satin, 
(Kimkha and Atlas) mentioned by Isy Barora which are 
called from the name of the city “ Zaitunia,” and were 
considered to be superior to the stuffs of Khansd and 
Khanbalik. 

With regard to the first of these, we learn from the history 
of the Franciscan missions that two churches were built in 
Zaitun, one in the city and the other in a forest not far from 


13 See Vol, 21, p. 42, of this Journal. 0 ou ow. 
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the town, Marrinr makes mention of relics being found in 
the city of Changchow, and also of a missal which he tried 
in vain to purchase from its owner, who gave as a reason for 
not parting with it, that it had been in his family for 
several generations. According to the history of the Spanish 
Dominicans in China, ruins of churches were used in rebuil- 
ding the city walls, many of the stones having crosses cut on 
them. 

Another singular discovery relating to these missions, is one 
mentioned by Father Vrrrorto Rrcor, which would seem to 
point distinctly to the remains of the Franciscan church built 
by Aypri pz Piirovse outside the city of Zaitan :— 

“The heathen of Changchow,” says Rucct, ‘‘ found buried 
in a neighbouring hill called Saysou another cross of a most 
beautiful form cut out of a single block of stone, which I had 
the pleasure of placing in my church in that city. The 
heathen were alike ignorant of the time when it was made 
and how it came to be buried there.” 

Let us now turn our attention to the second statement of 
the manufacture of Kimkha and Atlas in the city of Zaitun. 
Changchow in the middle ages was the seat of a great silk 
manufacture, and the production of its looms, such as gauzes, 
satins, and velvets, were said to exceed in beanty those of 
Soochow and Hangehow.” According to the Fuhhien Gazetteer, 
silk goods under the name of Kinki, and porcelain, were, at 
the end of the Sung dynasty, ordered to be taken abroad and 
to be bartered against foreign wares, treasure haying been 


4 History of the Spanish Dominican Missions in China. Madrid, 
1871, Vol. 2, pp. 316-318, 
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prohibited to leave the country. In this Kinki” I think 
we may recognize the Kimkha of Iny Baruta. I incline to 
this fact, as the characters Kinki are pronounced in the Amoy 
and Changchow dialects Khimkhi and Kimkhia. Anxious to 
learn if the manufacture of these silk goods still existed in 
Changchow, I communicated with the Rev. Dr. TALMAGE of 
Amoy, who, through the Rev. Mr. Ross of the London 
Mission, gave me the information that Kinki’ was formerly 
somewhat extensively manufactured at Changchow, although 
at present it was only made by one shop in that city. Isy 
Barra tells us that the King of China had sent to the Sultan, 
five hundred pieces of Kamkha, of which one hundred were 
made in the city of Zaitan. This form of present appears to 
have been continued by the Emperors of the Ming dynasty, 
for we learn that the Emperor Yunglo gave to the Envoy of 
the Sultan of Quilon, presents of Kinki and Shalo, that is to 
say, brocaded silks and gauzes.” 

Since writing the above, I found in the January number 
of this Journal (page 111) that Dr. Hirra suggests that 
the characters Kinhua, meaning literally gold flower 
in the sense of silk embroidery, possibly represent the 
medimval Khimka. I incline rather to my own sugges- 
tion. In the? Pei-wén-yun-fu these characters Kien-ki 
are frequently met in combination, meaning a silk 
texture such as brocade or tapestry. Curtains made of this 
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texture are mentioned in Chinese books, as early as the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

There are many other arguments which might be brought 
forward in favor of Changchow, but I will content myself with 
those I have mentioned. In concluding this paper, I rise 
from my task, with the satisfaction of having shewn’ that 
Rasuin’s statement regarding Zaitun being the capital of 
Fuhkien, admits of clear explanation, without casting doubts 
on his historical accuracy. I have been careful to give the 
Chinese text of the extracts from the books I have quoted, so 
that others, interested in this question, and knowing Chinese, 
may examine the authorities for themselves. In full justice 
to Colonel Yuu, it must be admitted that he has no means 
of ascertaining any Chinese fact, except through the 
translations of sinologues such as Knaprora and PAvTHir, 
Mayers, Wyuiz and Brerscanerer, who, curiously enough, 
never came across the historical fact I have now brought 
forward, and which, except for the adventitious circumstances 
already mentioned, would not yet have seen the light. 

I trust that this paper, which has brought into prominence 
the city of Changchow as one of the capitals of Fubkien in 
Mongol times, will be the means of further establishing its 
merits to be considered the site of the mediwval Zaitun. 
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THE PORCELAIN PAGODA OF NANKING. 
Translation of the Historical portion’ of a Pictorial sheet 
engraved and published by the Buddhist High Priest 
in charge of the Pao-én Temple. 

By H, H, Honsow, 
(Read before the Society 19th November 1888,) 
eee ee 


In the historical records it is set forth that outside the 
Chu-pao gate of Chin-ling [Nanking] there existed an old 
Buddhist monastery within whose grounds there was 
originally a foundation on which the pagoda of A-yo-ching 
was built. During the third year of Chih Wu [A.D. 240], 
the Emperor Sun of Wu founded a temple and repaired the 
A-yo-ching pagoda. He styled the temple Chien Ching, and 
during Sun-hao’s raid against monastic buildings in general it 
became ruined and desolate. During the reign of Tai- 
Kang of the Chin Dynasty [A.D, 280-289] there lived a 
celebrated Buddhist priest named Lin Sha Wa who procured 
a sacred relic from Chang Kao-li (?) and placed it in the 
temple as then existing. The Emperor Chien Wén [A D. 371-2] 
ofthe same dynasty altered the style Chien Ching to Chang Kao, 
and bestowed the original title on another temple in Chi 
Ching. He also removed the sacred relic from the temple to 
the adjacent pagoda, which he repaired and improved by 
adding three stories to it. 

* In the Tang dynasty the Emperor Kuo Chung [A.L650-683] 

when directing the general renovation of temples, eb., altered 

the name to Tien Wei; and during the Sung dynasty.in Chien- 

teh’s reign [A.D. 963-7], another change was madg it being 
1 Lower half of accompanying sheet, 
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now styled the Che-tu Ching Chung, or Temple of the Emperér 


Tai-tsu. The pagoda was destroyed by fire during the reign 
of Shun of the Yuen dynasty [A.D. 1333-1367]. 

During the Ming dynasty, when in the 10th year of his 
reign [A.D. 1412], the Emperor Yung-lo removed his court 
to the north, he ordered the Vice-President of the Board 
of Works, Huang-li-tai, to have it rebuilt of encaustic bricks, 
such as were employed at the Imperial palace, the structure to 
be of nine stories, and 329 feet 4,°; inches high. This he did 
by way of requiting the great favours he had received from 
the deceased Empress, and as a tribute to her gracious 
memory. The work as ordered was begun at noon of the 
15th day of the 6th moon of the year above named and was 
completed nineteen years afterwards on the 7th day of the 
8th moon of the 6th year of Hsun-téh [A.D. 1431]. 

The pinnacle was formed of Ting-po copper, a variety 
which has all the appearance of gold, and is free from 
tarnish and the usual deterioration caused by exposure to 
climatic influences. From the pinnacle eight iron chains 
were pendant, and from them hung 72 bells, while from the 
eight corners, and attached to the first story, were 80 more 
bells; in other words 152 bells in all. On the outside of 
the eight stories were 128 lamps, and inside the whole nine 
stories, including the octangular hall on the basement 
floor, wer? 12 lamps more. The nightly consumption of oil 
equalled 64 catties, and the rays of the lamps, which 
penetratec to the 33rd degree of heaven, served at once as 
a light t) the people and as a charm against calamities 
both smal and great. Crowning the pagoda was a brazen 
gourd wadghing 900 catties, having for a base a salver of 
450 cattia in weight. 

The bomdaries of the temple-grounds were :—LHast, the 
worshippig-hall of Zu-tung-hai; North, the rice-hong and 
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*garden of the Kuo family; West, the Lu-ping bridge; and 
South, the river, the enclosure measuring 9°13 li, from 
which an idea as to its extent and importance can be 
formed. 

As rebuilt and adorned by the Emperor Yung-lo, the 
pagoda was expected to continue new and beautiful for 
ages, thus forming a monument of the Emperor’s idea as 
to requiting the favours of heaven. The temple was styled 
the Pao-én Shih, or ‘Temple of Requited Favours,’ and 
the pagoda the Yi-yih-ta, or ‘The Pagoda,’ and an 
Imperial tablet graced its main entrance. The cost of 
building equalled Taels 2,485,484. Encircling the pinnacle 
were nine iron hoops, the largest being 63 feet in cireum- 
ference, the smallest 24, their united weight amounting 
to 3,600 catties. “As charms the following articles were 
deposited in the pagoda: one flood-preventing carbuncle, 
one fire-preventing pearl, one tempest-preventing pearl, 
one dust-preventing pearl, one bar of gold valued at 
Taels 40, one picul of tea, Taels 1,000 in silver, one 
picul of Yung-hwang medicine, one precious stone, 1,000 
strings of cash of Yung-lo’s reign, two pieces of yellow 
satin, and four Buddhist books containing the prayers to 
Amida Buddha, the prayers to Sacyamone Budaha and the 
welcoming prayer to Buddha. 

One of the emperors of the present (Ming) dynasty 
penned inscriptions for the pagoda, the first to the effect 
that ‘Buddha is all-powerful,’ and the second stating 
that ‘This is the abode of the Spiritual Buddha, erected by 
Chih Wu,’ and these were reverently depositid in the 
temple adjoining. On the 15th day of the 5th mon of the 
5th year of Chia Ching’s reign [A.D. 1526] a potion of the 
pagoda, extending from the pinnacle to the firststory, was 
destroyed by the god of thunder whilst in hot pursuit of 
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an insect monster; the reason why the whole edifice was 
not destroyed being attributable to the protecting influence 
of Buddha added to the majestic severity of the gods. 

The then governor of the province forthwith memorialized 
as to the damage sustained, and besought Imperial orders as 
to the necessary repairs, the result being that the injuries 
sustained were made good, the time occupied extending 
from the 6th day of the 2nd moon of the 7th year of Chia 
Qhing [A.D. 1528] to the 2nd of the 6th moon of the 
same year, and the structure once more attained its pristine 


beauty. 


TRANSLATION OF THE DrvotronaL Portion. ? 
By W. A. P. Marri, D.D., L.D. 
(Read on the same evening,) 


a 


This great pagoda, built on the finest site of a famous 
mountain, being happily preserved, and displaying a sincere 
reverence for the teachings of Buddha, which open our 
intelligence, proclamation is made as follows :— 

At the south gate of Kingling (Nanking) where® precious 
things are collected; when the wind moves, the bells send 
forth worderful tones, ever rejoicing in the rebuilding 
of Asaka’stower; the renovation of Buddha’s idea, and the 
manifestatin of imperial reverence. 





2 Upper hal! of accompanying shest. 
§ The nameof a place taken in its first meaning, 
_4 Or, in the ‘eign of Yungloh, the characters being taken in a double sense, 
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Do you with the whole heart repeat the praises of 
Amida Buddha, with reverence and understanding, asking 
yourself, ‘what in reality was Iin the beginning?” This 
phrase, do you think you understand ? 

It is to know whence came the inward consciousness of 
one’s own heart, and what it is to say, I know what I know, 
and whether my goodnéss is thorough. 

Truly this is my heart’s most marvellous point.’ Its 
nature what and whence? Its original aspect have you 
realized? This to compare with other books, is called 
“having the pure spirit unobscured.”® What this says it 
originally was, do you fully apprehend? To be obscured or 
unobscured, is not that the shadow of self-knowledge ? 

You must not resist and in your haste foolishly let go your 
heart's original. Is not this (original) really the Buddha of 
the West? His rainbow glories and the relics of his body 
have been transmitted to this eastern land, so that men may 
seek happiness, and know the fountain of understanding. 

The relics and their rainbow light, all men can plainly see. 
Earlier and later dynasties may differ ; but the tower and its 
stores firmly abide, the same through all ages. The Emperor’s 
merit is infinite in building this most noted pagoda, to repay 
the grace of Buddha. 

The relic’s precious light is true beyond a doubt. 

The first right principle is the boundless presence of 
Buddha’s person, To know this is truly to be “‘ mobscured.” 

Tt is what we men originally possess, and no one is 
without it. 





5 The symbol of the dual powers or mundane egg, is here ntroduced into 
the text as the original of human nature, 


6 A phrase from Chufutse’s commentary on the x B Taio, 
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Therefore it is said, the wise differ from the common herd, 
in being free from error; yet in our original perceptions, 
what difference is there between the good and evil? 

You must have no obstacle to your knowledge before you 
can understand the grace of Buddha, and his boundless 
renovating purpose. 

Therefore this is called, ‘The Tower of the Temple of 
Gratitude,” “The Tower of Buddha’s Hidden Relies.” 

The tower is sublime in height; through its good luck, its 
relies, even till now, have not lost their light. 

Of old, Asoka’s faith erected 84,000 pagodas; but the 
princes of Han and Tsin sometimes built and sometimes 
destroyed. 


A Hy or Praisz. 


1. The spiritual mountain of our ancient Buddha is neither far 
nor near ; 
When heart is not divided from heart. 
All ye who are grounded in faith, 
Awake and ascend the spiritual mountain, and gain merit in 
this pagoda. 
2, His body formed a crystal tower, containing seven precious . 
things. 
He was torn from his mother’s side and sat in a lotus-flower, 
filling the world with fragrance. 
Genii Buddhas and Bodisativas had previously awaked. 
The reflection of their early light took shape in his person. 


8. Of old, some are spell-bound and some awake ; 
The spell-beund are hard to renew and convert. 
Good and eril originate in the human heart; 
But high and low are always the work of fate. 
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4. If you penetrate the original of man, right and wrong are 
empty names ; 
If you awake to a sense of gratitude your heart is good, 
And you get the full-orbed light of a better life. 


5. The Buddhas of all lands are ready to save the world, 
But men’s hearts do not receive the light. 
If only a touch of spiritual consciousness awakes, 
It is like the ringing of a morning bell. 


6. May harmonious winds and gentle waves propel your boat! 
On the hill-tops of either shore you hear the voice of birds. 
The matin-bells of the ancient cloister anticipate the morning 

sun, 
Which causes this crystal pagoda to gleam with auspicious 
light. 


Traysiator’s Nore, 


This inscription is marked by an utter want of logical sequence, 
which is ill concealed by a style of studied obscurity. It contains 
not a few points in regard to which the translator is still in 
doubt, after making use of all the aids within his reach. In the 
rendering of these, he may have lost something of the meaning, 
but he feels a comfortable assurance that the version now offered 
contains at least as much sense as the original, 

After writing a first draft, he consulted two learnid natives— 

_ one of them an official in the Tsungli Yamen, with the degree of 
ts‘inshe, and a reputation for acquaintance with the Buddhist 
classics. Both professed their inability to fix the punttuation with 
any degree of certainty; and the latter pronouncal the whole 
composition as little better than nonsense. It is not free, he 
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says, from gross errors in the use of characters, In the doubtful 
passages above referred to, both accept the punctuation proposed 
by me, as the only one that yields a tolerable sense. The principal 
points occur in a few lines, which I here append according to my 
own reading, 
PEKING, 
20th October 1888. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





In the discussion following the reading 
of the paper on the Bore of the Tsien-tang 
River, the theory was advanced that the 
first appearance of the Bore was due to erosion, whereby the outfall 
of the Tsien-tang came at the apex of the funnel presented by the 
Hangchow Bay, while formerly the course of the river was much 
farther to the South. A course as far to the South as the hills 
will permit would leave the mouth of the river still at the apex of 
the cone, and fronting more directly to the open bay; so that this 
change alone will not account for the beginning of the Bore in 
history. Looking at the geological formation of the adjoining 
country, it is to be observed that the high land runs Hast and West 
along the North coast of Chekiang, then bends nearly at right 
angles near Hangchow, running thence North to the Great Lake 
( Ae #4) and around to Langshan; this was the coast-line, The 
present land of Kiangsu has since then been formed by alluvial . 
deposit, and more especially the broad peninsula (on which Shang- 
hai stands) terminated by Yangtsze Cape and bounded on the 
North-east by the Yangtsze River and on the South-east by Hang- 
chow Bay. The former islets, present hills, near Haining, Chisan 
and Chapu, defined the northern shore of the bay near its head, 
and the violent scour of the flood and ebb keeps that shore 
unchanged; but farther North, at and near Yangtsze Cape, we 
have purely alluvial conditions, and here we find one lip of the wide 
open mouth stretching out year by year to catch a greater breadth 
and therefore greater volume of the flood current, Taking the 
statement of Commander Moonx that the flood current impinges 


Formation or Hanea- 
cnow Bay, 
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on this shore from the Pacific Ocean in @ direction somewhat North 
of West, and glancing at the chart, we see that the Southern shore 
of the bay is almost parallel to the current and can therefore 
deflect none of its waters; while the Northern shore is so inclined 
as to deflect to the South all of the current caught South of the 
tip of Yangtsze Cape. 

It may be suggested then that prior to A.D, 900 the shore from 
Chapu northwards was at such an angle as to deflect to the North, 
instead of to the South (.c., into the Yangtsze instead of into the 
Tsien-tang), the tidal current impinging on it; that just before 
that date the shore reached a direction about at right angles to the 
tidal current; that when it advanced beyond the right-angle direc- 
tion, the Bore was born; and that this point was reached between 
A.D. 850 and 910. It may further be suggested as probable that 
as Yangtsze Cape advances, the Bore will increase in height and 
power. 


13th December 1888. 


M. 


T have just gone through that famous 
collection of pottery in Dresden, and 
since there is hardly a writer on ceramic 
matters who does not, by way of 
introduction to the historical part of his work,! refer to a certain 
white porcelain plate, set with precious stones, and said to be 
exhibited in the Dresden collection and described in the official 
catalogue as “imported by a Crusader returning to Germany, and 
manufactured in the province of Fukien,” my very first inquiry was 
naturally directed towards this curious object. I fully expected a 
piece of porcelain very different from what we see among the produce 
of King-te-chén factories ; but my hopes to learn were not realised. 
The celebrated plate looks like an ordinary piece of white (not ivory 
white) crockery, indeed like one which may have been made at any 


AN ALLEGED OLD 
IMPORT OF PORCELAIN 
tx Evnorn. 





1 Gf. Buse, “ Chinese Porcelain before the Present Dynasty,” in Journal 
of the Peking Ovientat Society, Vol. I, p. 74 si 
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time during recent centuries, and which could at no time have laid any 
claim whatever to superiority of workmanship. When I took occa- 
sion to speak aboutit to the present custodian, the successor in office 
to Dr. Gransse, whose name is well known to collectors of crockery 
as that of the author of the “Guide de l’amateur,” I could not 
refrain from expressing my doubts. These, to my further surprise, 
were confirmed, since I was told that there seemed to be a 
mistake in the matter. I learned accidentally that the collection 
contained another piece, a small blue and white dish, also set with 
precious stones. I asked leave to compare the two pieces, and 
discovered that the metal in which the precious stones of either 
piece were mounted was exactly alike and that the pattern shown 
in the metal (gold, brass, or Japan copper?) mounting was 
identical. The second (blue and white) piece, however, contained 
the characters Jy Af] 3 HH (ta-ming Chia-ching) as a mark, 
which shows to a certainty that its origin cannot be looked for in a 
period earlier than the period referred to, viz., the Ming Emperor 
Kia-king, whose reign extended from A.D. 1522 to 1567. The 
similarity in the mounting of the two pieces is so striking that one 
cannot help entertaining the gravest doubts as to the identity of the 
plain white plate now exhibited with the one imported by the 
Crusader, since the return to Germany from any of the Orusades 
known in history in so late a period as the year 1522 seems to be 
out of the question. If the importation into Saxony of a piece of 
porcelain during the 12th or 18th century is at all more than a 
legend, it would appear that at some time or other the genuine 
article has disappeared. There is, however, a possibility that the 
plain white piece—which, by the way, bears the charagter fj (fu, 
“Juck") as a mark in a square enclosure—was imported without 
the precious stones and that these were added in a later period, 
since the work is so done as to suggest the fastening of the stones 
after the burning of the vessel. But, even making sush an allow- 
ance, I feel more sceptical on this than on any other piece of 


alleged antiquity I have seen, 
sats lace F. HIRTH. 
Dresden, 1st November, 1888. 
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Misvurss of Proczenines at a Guymnat Munrine held at the Society's 
Library, Museum Road, Shanghai, on Monday, 22nd October, 
1888, at 9 p.m. ; 

Dr. R. A. Janamson occupied the Chair. There were about 
twenty persons present. 

The formal business having been disposed of, the Hon. Sec. 
(Mr. H. B. Morse) read the following list of new members elected 
since the last meeting :—Lieut. D. A. Mills, R.E., the Rev, Chas. 
Spurgeon Medhurst, Messrs. Karl Schmidt, Geo, Phillips, J. C. 
Hall, Carl Bock, John Macgregor, J. M. T. Valdez, R. J. Abbott, 
and J, W. Jamieson. 

The Presrpeyt then announced a paper by Mr. W. R. Carles on 
a Corean Monument to Manchu Valour and Clemency. 

Mr. Cantrs then read a short paper, introducing a translation 
of an inscription in Chinese on a monument which stands about 
10 miles outside Seoul, the capital of Corea. The scarcity of 
monuments in Corea attached, he said, - additional interest to this, 
which was erected in 1639 A.D. by Corea, to bear witness to the 
lenient treatment which she had received at the hands of the Manchus 
after different invasions which had placed her at the feet of the 
new power, 


Apart from the record of facts given by th® inscription, of which - 


only the Chinese version had been generally known hitherto, the 
inscription was interesting in its recognition of the Manchu or Ta- 
ching Empire, which had been proclaimed in 1686 A.D., and in 
its allusion to Si-fan accompanying the Manchus in their invasion 
of Corea. 

Mr. Oanvas added that the importance attached by the Manchus to 
the recognition of their Empire, at a time when they had no hold on 
China proper, seemed to him to suggest that originally the Manchus 
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would have been content with the possession of the outlying parts of 
China, and that it was only the force of subsequent events which 
led to the extinction of the Ta Ming Empire, but for which events 
the two Empires of Ta Ching and Ta Ming, divided, roughly 
speaking, from each other by the Great Wall, might have existed 
together. 

The Prustpeyt in thanking Mr. Carles for his paper, which 
would be # most valuable addition to the stores of information 
already accumulated in the Society’s Transactions, desired to draw 
attention tothe poetical vein which ran through the entire 
composition, and especially the latter portion, which had the ring 
of a psalm. It was interesting too to notice that the Manchu 
conqueror had taken advantage of his triumphant position to press 
civilization on the Coreans, by encouraging and enforcing the 
practice of agriculture. There might perhaps be two opinions as to 
the delicacy with which the Corean King was treated in the matter 
of personal humiliation, No donbt his eloquent eulogy was quite 
the reverse of spontaneous. He was forced to grovel and to make 
believe that he keenly enjoyed the process. But such things had of 
course to be regarded from an Oriental point of view. 

Mr, Cartes mentioned that he had omitted to state that the 
latter part of the inscription was in fact a psalm, 

The Presipeyr next called upon Mr. Morse to read the Council’s 
Report upon the proposed Trade and Commerce Museum.) They 
were aware that the Honorary Secretary had endeavoured to stir up 
the community to the importance of having a museum in which 
Chinese products should be brought together in a convenient form, 
The Report which the Hon. Sec. would read set forth at length 
the reasons which had moved the Council of the Soviety to take 
action, and would also tell the meeting what they had done in the 
matter. He need hardly say that it was a matter of great public 
interest, and especially to the mercantile community, that a museum 
should be established in which all the products of China, a great 
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part of which were unknown to us, should be brought together. 
The development of the trade of the country in which we live is of 
vital importance not only to China herself but to us whose motives 
are not perhaps untinged by certain refined selfishness. He 
thonght it only yight to mention that although the Hon. Sec. had 
appreciatively mentioned the action taken by the Council and by 
the late President, Mr. Geo. Jamieson, all the hard work,—and 
there had been a great deal of hard work,—fell upon Mr. Morse’s 
own shoulders, and Whatever success was reached in the practical 
shape in which the plan was laid before the public, was due almost 
altogether to Mr. Morse’s exertions. He then invited the meeting 
to express its approval or disapproval of the scheme, but no discussion 
was elicited. The Report appears on page 49. 

The Pansipent proceeded to give a summary of an annotated 
translation by the Rt, Rey. Bishop Moule of a Taouist Tract which had 
been published anonymously in Hangchow and widely circulated, 
entitled “A True Guide to Vacuity.” He illustrated his sammary 
’ and running commentary by several extracts, showing that the 
author's design was rather the edification of those who were 
already believers in certain religious doctrines than the conversion 
of unbelievers. The work was an attempt to harmonise crude 
metaphysical and theological conceptions with dogmatic religious 
teaching. In other words, the author songht to shew that there was 
an intellectual basis for a religion which in its inception was either 
practical or emotional or both. Such efforts were worthy of our 
interest and sympathy. They were the counterpart of what was 
daily going on among the serionsly-minded of ourselves, seckers 
after truth, intolerant of any doctrine which was purely authoritative. 
It was much to be regretted that the bishop had restricted himself 
in his notes to explanations of the text. Few could be more 
competent than he to draw a parallel full of interest and of 
valuable suggestion between this rough essay and the elaborate 
systems of western theologians. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. Kixesmrux pointed out that 
# somewhat similar document, printed in a Buddhist Monastery, had 
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been read before the Society three years ago. He thought the 
tracts were important, however, as showing that there was sufficient 
energy left in the two religions to cause them to publish such 
documents. 

Gen. Mesxy, with referencs to Mr. Carles’ paper, said that the 
Ta Ching dynasty was established long before the Ta Ming, not, 
however, in China, but in Manchuria, at Moukden. The Ta Ching 
had previously compelled the Coreans to pay them tribute instead 
of sending it to China, and it was upon the invitation of the Ming 
that they afterwards entered China, to assist the reigning dynasty 
in suppressing a rebellion, If his memory served him aright, there 
were at least three Manchu Kings who reigned over Manchuria, 
before the conquest of China, 

Mr. Kryosmrun pointed out the fact that the Manchns were 
prevented from directly attacking China so longas Wa San-kwei held 
Shanhai kwan. When the rebel Li pounced on Peking and the 
last monarch of. the Mings hung himself from a tree in the palace 
grounds, Wu, conceiving his allegiance had no longer any object, 
and thirsting for revenge, called on the Manchus to aid him in 
punishing the insurgent. Once past the barrier, the Manchu 
leader did not see the policy of going back, and Wu and his 
army too late found they had to accept the new position of 
affairs. 

The importance of holding Shanhai kwan is still preserved a8 a 
vivid tradition by the rulers of the State. F 

A conversation followed on the proposed Museum. General 
Mesny was in favour of having it under the control of the 
Municipal Council, having regard to the failure of the previous 
museum started by the Society and Sir Walter Medhurst, 

Dr. Witttamson expressed his preference for an Exhibition, 
somewhat on the plan of that at Glasgow, and other large cities at. 
home, a mere museum, in his opinion, being too quiet an affair to: 
attract the attention which he desired to see displayed in the 
undertaking. He thought that if they could start. with an 
exhibition it could be afterward turned into a permanent museum, 
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but he would like to see a good commencement made and one 
which would attract widespread interest, 

Mr, Kixosutin said the musenm upstairs was not the one 
referred to by General Mesny, who had in his mind the Polytechnic, 
which unfortunately fell into the hands of a few self-opinionated 
men, and consequently was relegated to a remote corner of the 
settlement. He had been greatly interested in it himself at first, 
but on getting wind of what was going on, he quickly “made 
tracks” out of it. He did not approve of the idea of an Exhibi- 
tion, as it would be hopeless to expect to get a guarantee of a 
quarter of a million in Shanghai, as was done before the great 
Exhibitions at home started. 

The Prusipent, referring to General Mesny’s remark, that the 
proposed Museum would be better administered by the Municipal 
Council than by the Society, said the Society had no desire to run 
the Museum after it was started. They merely wished to formulate 
a plan, aiid their fanctions would terminate after that plan was 
placed before a general meeting called to discuss the sabject. It 
would be for the meeting then to say how the Museum could be 
best, administered. The Council of the Society intended to lay 
their’ scheme before a public meeting, but whether it would be 
accepted or not, he did not know. : 

The/How. Szonerany said that reference to the future organisa- 

tion off the Trade Museum had been intentionally omitted from the 
Repoyt, a3 that would lie with the general committee appointed at 
a ggneral meeting of the Community, and did not properly fall 
within the province of the Society. 
/ A number of fossils from the neighbourhood of the Kaiping coal 
mines were then shewn by Mr. Kingsmill, who explained that they 
were very interesting, as affording a contradiction of the theory he 
had often seen advanced that the coal-fields of that region were of a 
later formation than those of America and England. The fossils 
unmistakably belonged to the true carboniferons age. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Mixores of @ Geyurat Meerine held at the Society's Library on 
Monday, 19th November 1888, at 9 p.m, 


Dr. R. A. Jamreson, V.-P., occupied the Chair. 

The Onarrman in opening the meeting stated that the bill of fare, 
if he might desoribe it as such, for the evening consisted of a paper 
on “ Changchow, the Capital of Fahkien in Mongol Times,” by 
Geo. Phillips, Esg., and an account of “The Porcelain Tower at 
Nanking” from a Ming scroll, contributed by H. E. Hobson, Esq., 
with translations by the contributor and Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
While coming down to the meeting, the thought had strack him that 
just as at banquets of gourmets the feast is preceded by little dishes, 
unconsidered trifies which act as appetisers while they are not of 
sufficient importance to be separately enumerated, so it would be a 
good idea if, before the serious business of each evening was 
commenced, members of the Society and others present were invited 
to mention anything that had come under their notice in their read- 
ing or otherwise, that might be interesting to the Society, but not 
sufficiently important to form the subject of a paper. This plan 
is adopted by the medical societies, and, he believed, by all the scien- 
tific societies in Germany. The Chairman calls upon the members 
present to mention anything of less apparent importance than the 
items in the order of the day; discussion follows, and facts and 
opinions are elicited which often greatly exceed in interest the ques- 
tions set down for consideration. He thonght they could not do 
better than follow this example, and he therefore invited those 
present to bring forward for consideration and extemporaneous 
discussion any matter within the Society's scope, which had lately 
interested themselves. 

Mr. Canuxs stated that since he read his paper at the last 
meeting, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Sdul had met some 
persons who had taken a rubbing of both sides of the monument, 
Chinese on the one side and Manchu on the reverse, a copy of 
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which had been kindly forwarded to him, therefore he would be able 
to make any corrections necessary. 

A very interesting paper on “The Porcelain Tower at Nanking ” 
was then read by the Secretary, who stated that the scroll had been 
found by Mr. Hobson in a second-hand book shop in London, and 
was labelled “The Last Will and Testament of the Emperor of 
China,” or something to that effect. The paper consisted of a 
description of the construction of the tower, and a translation of the 
characters on the scroll. In conclusion the Hon. Secretary stated 
that the description of it as just read was given upwards of 400 
years ago, and he thought it would be a very useful supplement to 
the paper if someone could furnish a description of it 40 or 50 years 
ago, 

Mr. Frayer thought that a work on the Province written by a 
former Viceroy, which he had seen, and which comprised some 
30 or 40 volumes, would give the desired information. No response 
having been made to the Secretary's invitation, the Cuammay 
said that as the unanimity of silence proved that there was nobody 
present who could give personal reminiscences of the tower as it 
was 30 or 40 years ago, he would call upon the Secretary to read the 
other paper, “ Changchow, the Capital of Fuhkien in Mongol Times.” 
This being read, the Caainman announced that, for the next 
meeting, a paper had been promised by Captain Moore, of H.B.M.'s 
Surveying vessel “Rambler,” upon the Bore in the Tsing-tang 
River (Hang-chow Bay) which he had recently observed with great 
minuteness. Captain Moore was a carefully trained observer, and 
he was sure the paper would prove very interesting. 

Mr. Mons stated that the bore, which was well worth seeing, 
was to be best seen at Haining, two days’ sail from here in a 
house-boat. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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The necessity for establishing at Shanghai a Museum exhibiting 
the resources of China was brought to the notice of the Council 
early in the year, and was first formally discussed at a Council 
meeting held in April last. The question was considered in its 
fourfold aspect, as it affected (a) strangers, (5) scientific men, (c) 
traders, and (d) the general community, 

Strangers visit Shanghai in search of what is new and interesting; 
Europeans visit it to study the characteristic aspects of a civilisation 
which, older than theirs, presents so many points of divergence 
from all that they have been accustomed to regard as the axioms of 
civilisation ; while Chinese flock here from all parts of the Empire 
to gaze with wondering eyes on the novel views shown in an orderly 
community of Europeans living in their midst. The European sees 
the people and something of their mode of life, and has means of 
information regarding their mode of thought; the Chinese see the 
members of the foreign community and something of their mode 
of life, and may see the working of a steam-ship, a steam-dredger 
or an electric light; but both European and Chinese will search in 
yain for any exhibition of the products of this country, The lover 
of zoology will indeed find a fairly complete collection of ‘the birds 
and animals peculiar to China, as complete as the good-will of the 
community has been able to make it; and that this limited 
collection, appealing to an extremely limited class, is duly 
appreciated, may be seen from the fact that on an average about 
800 to 400 visitors, Chinese and foreign, enter its doors every 
month, shewing that the beneficence of contributors and the 
untiring zeal of the several Curators have not been wasted laboor. 
Outside the Natural History Museum, however, Shanghai offers 
nothing to the stranger ; and the museum of natural products which 
the traveller finds in every capital from London to Tokio, he will 
not find in Shanghai, the commercial capital of China. 

Scientific men have made some study of the natural resources of 
China, and the generation of Fortune, Hanbury and Richthofen 

’ finds worthy successors in the present day. Each writer must, how- 
ever, begin de novo; none can safely start from the point where his 
ecessor left off, for his predecessor has left no permanent record 

of the sources of his information. A Museum of the products of the 
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existed, furnish a standard of comparison and reference, The 
scientist resident in western countries may, it is true, find partial 
collections which may or may not meet his requirements, in London, 
in Washington, in Berlin, in Paris and in Vienna; but at best 
those collections are inelastic and do not admit of being completed 
by constant additions; they have moreover the serious defect that 
the failure of one link in a long chain of research can only be 
remedied at the expense of months of correspondence. No such 
defects could exist in a Museum of Chinese products in China; the 
several series could always be kept complete, and as new discoveries 
were made, specimens exemplifying them would be added to the 
Museum; moreover an obscure point could be illustrated and a mis- 
sing specimen supplied in the shortest possible time. For these 
reasons the establishment at Shanghai of a Museum of Chinese 
products will undoubtedly prove an inestimable gain to science, 

The advantage to the merchant of the Trade Museum needs no 
argument; while the traveller gratifies his curiosity and the interest 
he takes in the country he is visiting; while the scientist avails of 
the Museum to prosecute his researches, and gives to the world the 
benefit of his labours; the trader finds in the Museum the means 
of directly benefitting himself. He there discovers articles hitherto 
buried in the internal trade of a country, which may to his own advan- 
tage be made to enter into its foreign trade; commodities produced 
and exported elsewhere are found to be produced also there; 
and, on the other hand, articles which he, as he thinks, has 
discovered, and which he proposes to introduce to home markets, 
the museum catalogue informs him are also produced elsewhere, 
and that under so much more favourable circumstances that his 
venture could only result in loss. The Museum thus fills a double 
function ; it indicates what he may venture, and points out what to 
avoid. The collective wisdom of the world is seldom, under 
existing conditions, at fault; and the unanimity with which 
European nations have decided to organise trade museums, is a 
sufficient argument for the establishment of such a Museum 
at Shanghai. 

The community prospers as the commerce of the place prospers. 
China will benefit from the increase of her foreign trade; anda 
farther development of the trade of Shanghai will bring increased 
prosperity to all classes resident in Shanghai. 

These reasons appeared to the Council to point to the advisability 
of organising a Trade and Commerce Museum at Shanghai, and 
the critical state of the China trade indicated the present as the 
time best suited for moving in the matter, The China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society is made up of all classes of the 
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community, and represents, as no other body represents, the whole 
community. The Council therefore considered the question at two 
meetings held in April last, and decided as follows :— 
1% To move in the matter of the Trade Maseum up to the point 
of organising ; 
2°. To ascertain if there existed any active demand for the 


Maseum; 

8° Should such a demand be found to exist, to’ call a public 
meeting and then hand over the question to be dealt with 
by the community at large ; 

4°. Shouid there be no such demand, to drop the matter; 

5% To limit the Museum to exhibits of Chinese origin, with such 
incidental illustration by foreign products as might be 
found necessary; 

6° To appoint a sub-committee to make application to the 
Inspector-General of Customs for his aid and support. 

The sub-committee met and considered the terms of a letter to the 
Inspector-General of Customs, to which in due time a reply was 
received, to the effect that if the support looked for elsewhere 
proved that the Museum would be really valued by the public, he 
would be ready to supplement the public’s doings. A letter, 
promising assistance, was also received from M. Goebel, Consul- 
General for Belgium, and appears as an Addendum to this Report. 
Encouraged by this and by other promises, the Council decided to 

eed and to ascertain whether the Trade Museum was generally 
considered as a desirable institution to be established in Shanghai. 

In order to raise the question and draw attention to the project, 
letters were-written to the hls Ag one (dated 15th October) 
being also sent out as a circular; these letters are appended. 
Inquiries are now being made as to the support the projected 
Museum is likely to find; should it be ascertained beyond doubt 
that it is favourably regarded, steps will be take to call a public 
meeting for full discussion of the question; should the project 
be coldly received, the matter will be dropped. 

In the consideration of this question the Council has suffered 
a great loss in the departare of the President of the Society, 
Mr. Geo. Jamieson, who was one of the first to move in the 

roject and felt a strong interest in it, but who was obliged to 
a Shanghai soon after it was first mooted. 

The Council trusts that its action in this matter will receive the 
approval of the Society, 


H. B. Monse, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Shanghai, 22nd October, 1888, 
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Letter from the Hon. Secretary to the Editor of the North-China 
Daily News. 


The admirable article on Museums in your issue of the 
12th instant calls attention to a want which has long been felt in 
Shanghai, and to the necessity for some storehouse of the commodi- 
ties of this rich country, to which the scientific man and the trader 
may turn for information on matters affecting their several pursuits. 
Your article exposes this need in clear terms, and it is to be hoped 
that its words may go home to the minds of those most interested, 
—the mercantile communities of China, In speaking thus, however, 
you have but anticipated the intentions of the China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, the Council of which took into con- 
sideration some months ago this question of a Trade and Commerce 
Museum, first discussing the matter at a meeting held in April 
of this year. The intervening time has been spent in considering 
ways and means, and in preparing for a more vigorous handling 
of the project ; and now that the Press is disposed to ventilate the 
matter, we are prepared to come before the public. 

The time seems to have come when this Settlement, the mart 
for two-thirds of China, should be provided with such a Museum 
as has been considered by the Asiatic Suciety; a collection, 
suitably housed and classified, of all products, raw and manu- 
factured, which enter or might enter into the trade of the country. 
Such a Museum should contain agricultural products in all stages 
of preparation; farming implements; specimens of minerals from 
all the Eighteen Provinces; models of metallurgical apparatus; 
samples of the thousands of substances used as medicines by the 
Chinese; vegetable fibres and products; textile fabrics; porcelain, 
metal and other wares; and numerous other things, of which not 
one-tenth is known to those most interested, those who are 
anxiously searching at their own cost and by their own unaided 
efforts for new articles of trade. 

The Society has been assured of the most valuable co-operation 
in obtaining samples of raw materiala; and the Museum may 
reasonably hope to open its doors with as extensive a collection 
of such samples as the valuable and interesting collections made by 
the Imperial Maritime Customs and sent to Vienna in 1873, to 
Philadephia in 1876, and to Paris in 1878. Other specimens and 
models will be obtained by purchase or donation, and it is intended 
to make as complete an exhibit as can be obtained of the present 
and potential resources of China, 

When funds allow of extension it is also proposed to add to 
the Museum a collection of foreign products suitable for Chinese 
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consumption; but at the outset no more can be attempted in this 
direction than, perhaps, to show to the Chinese what their com- 
petitors in Japan, in India and in Europe are producing in the 
way of teas and silks, 

The work of collecting the exhibits will entail no great 
expense ; but funds must be provided for erecting a suitable build- 
ing, and for classifying, describing and cataloguing the thonsands 
of specimens. It is unreasonable to suppose that fhere will be 
any serious difficulty in procuring fends for so usefal a public 
purpose from such generous and public-spirited communities as 
those of China, 

This is the age of concerted efforts in trade, as the first half 
of the century was that of individual enterprise; itis no longer 
A. B. & Co. against O. D. & Co.; it is the united merchants of 
the China ports against the united merchants of Japan, of Indo- 
China, of the Straits, of India, and of the whole world; and of 
late years the Trade and Commerce Museum has come to be 
recognised as the instrament best adapted to aid the developer of 
new industries and the searcher for new articles of commerce. 
Scarce one trading town of any importance in Europe (Great 
Britain excluded) is now without such a Museum, as 4 rule or- 
ganised and supported from Government sources, Great Britain 
and the United States are much behind in this respect, but 
the same need has been felt, and individual effort, unaided by 
Government, has opened Trade Museums in several trade centres. 
Even Saigon, limited to rice for its chief staple, is having a palace 
built by the French Colonial Government for its exhibit of the 
resources of the country. What Saigon has had done for it by a 
paternal Government, that self-supporting and self-respecting 
Shanghai will do for itself, with such aid as its sister ports may 

ve. 
a The Asiatic Society has no interest in this question beyond 
the interest which its members, as members also of the community, 
take in what concerns the welfare of the community. The Trade 
Museum primarily affects three classes, viz.:—the Chinese mer- 
cantile body, the Chinese officials, and the foreign mercantile body. 
They will derive the chief benefit from such an exhibit as it is 
now proposed to make; and if they show, by substantial support, 
that they want it, the Asiatic Society will provide for the task of 
collecting, arranging and preserving it. 
H. B, Monsz, 
Hon. Secretary, 
C.B.R. Asiatic Society. 


15th September 1888. 
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Letter from the Belgian Consul-General to the Hen. Secretary. 


Shanghai, le 19 Septembre 1888, 
Moxsrevr, 

J’ai Iu avec le plus vif intérét, dans le N.-C. Daily News 
@hier, votre lettre relative & la création d’un Musée commercial 4 
Shanghai. 

Si vous le voulez bien, je suis prét 4 m’'associer 4 l’initiative de 
la China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society et non pas seulement 
en mon nom personnel, comme ayant participé 4 la création de 
plusieurs Musées commerciaux en Belgique, mais encore en ma 
qualité de représentant d’nn pays dont le gouvernement avait jadis 
formé le projet d’instituer pour son propre compte un Musée 
@échantillons 4 Shanghai. 

Votre programme préliminaire comprenant l’exposition des 
articles manufacturés importés en Chine, je ne doute pas que le 
gouvernement belge se montre disposé 4 encourager une entreprise 
répondant ainsi, dans une certaine mesure, au but qui’il s’était lui- 
méme proposé, 

Quant aux nombreux articles que la Chine livre au commerce 
universel et dont les Musées commerciaux de Bruxelles, de Li¢ge et 
d’Anvers ont le plus grand intérét 4 posséder des collections 
complétes, il sera tres-ais¢, en prenant les choses au début, d’en 
former d’emblée quatre collections au lien d’une seule. 

Agréez, Monsieur, les assurances de ma considération la plus 


distinguée. 
M. GOEBEL, 
H. B. Morss, Esq., Consul-général de Belgique. 
Hon. Sec. C.B.R. Asiatic Society. 


Letter from the Hon, Secretary to the Editor of the North-China 
Daily News. 


Of late years the attention of the commercial nations of the world 
has been directed to the necessity of organising their commercial 
energies, and securing by this organisation that supremacy in 
matters of trade which, in warfare, disciplined bodies of troops exert 
over unorganised mobs. The first step taken in that direction was 
the formation of Societies of Commercial Geography ; of these no 
less than 39 in nine countries have been formed, and a steady 
stream of commercial knowledge is now poured upon the world, 
but more especially upon those communities which have had ene 
and foresight to establish these Societies in their midst. The 
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Society of Commercial Geography, being merely a disseminator of 
theoretic information, was found, however, to be of little use by 
itself, and demanded the Commercial Museum as the graphic 
illustration of its precepts. Without the collections of the 
Museum, the informatiou given is somewhat in the air and lacks 
the vividness and reality which come from having an object, and 
knowledge on that object, side by side. The Commercial Museum 
followed then soon after, and the institution has made vast strides 
within but few years; there are now no less than seventy-three 
such institutions organised in eleven countries of Europe; Germany 
alone having twenty-eight, and Franee eighteen. 

Tn this age of steam and telegraph, individual enterprise and 
foresight are mach less important factors in commerce than well- 
organised combination. If demand exceeds supply to-day in 
London, the demand can be met in a fortnight from America, in a 
month from India, in two months from China or Australia; a 
suddenly-discovered scarcity sends telegrams flying in all parts 
of the world, and no individual has more than a few days,’ perhaps 
a few hours,’ start over the whole cotmmercial world. The prices of 
the main staples of the world’s trade are settled outside China, and 
no effort of the China merchants can seriously affect them. Of the 
world’s product of tea, China’s great staple, China contributes less 
than half, and of silk not a third; while outside these chief items, 
China shares to but an insignificant extent in the world’s com- 
merce, her exports (tea and silk excladed) amounting in 1885 to 
18 million taels, while the imports into Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States alone amounted in the same year 
to 3,500 million taels. We thus see how small a share China 
holds in determining the conditions of the world’s market. 

There is however one field in which the China merchant may 
display his enterprise and may exert a strong influence on the 
world’s trade: this is found in the resuscitation of decayed in- 
dustries and the development of new branches of trade. Prac- 
tically, the other three quarters of the globe are producers of raw 
material for utilisation in the workshops of Europe; the fleets of 
the world visit the producing countries to bring away the means 
wherewith to pay for the products of the manufacturing countries ; 
and it is for the producing countries to find the means of 
making these payments. China has heretofore paid for her impgrts 
mainly in tea and silk, We are told that China tea is losing its 
hold on the market, and there are ominous murmurs regarding the 
quality of China silk; how then are the cottons imported to be 
paid for? We may be certain that they must be paid for in one 
form or another; and if tea cannot do it, then other products must 
be found to answer the purpose, or not only will exports to foreign 
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countries fall off, but foreign imports will suffer serious curtailment 
also. 

There is no doubt that China is one of the richest countries in 
the world, not rich in the sense that, for example, Great Britain is 
rich—the people are poor and great fortunes are rare—but rich in 
the products of the country, products which the world wants and 
for which it will pay. Here we have fertile fields, and mineral 
deposits declared by experts to be equal to any in the world; but 
how much have they been developed for foreign trade? Some few 
commodities, a mere gleaning of the rich harvest, now enter into 
foreign trade, and scarce one that has not taken immense strides; 
we may instance Straw Braid, of which the export through 
Shanghai amounted in 1867 to 945 piculs, and in 1887 to 150,953 
piculs; Camels’ Wool in 1867 to 825 piculs, in 1887 to 14,789 
piculs; Cowhides in 1867 to 146 piculs, in 1887 to 65,487 piculs. 
How many articles there are, the value of which is known to but a 
few, which should go like these, to swell the export trade of China. 

New articles of export must then be found; but how is this to be 
done? It is clearly impossible for each merchant himself to enter 
on the search over so wide a field; by his own unaided efforts he 
will catch but a few flying straws of the trade that passes him by ; 
the true and only effective method is to spread out before the 
merchant an exhibition of the resources of China, in such shape 
that all information desired is readily obtained. At present there 
is no public collection anywhere in China to which the merchant can 
of right refer for information about actual or potential staples of 
trade. The foreign communities are as much exterior to China, so 
far as intimate knowledge of the resources of the Empire is 
concerned, as if their members were on the other side of the globe. 
In a certain sense they are farther removed from the means of 
acquiring information than is the public of London, Berlin or 
Washington ; for in these capitals collections are to be found from 
which mach of the knowledge now unattainable here may be gained. 
Yet, obviously, it is in Ohina, and by persons already in touch with 
Chinese tradere, that such information is needed; and that in- 
formation is best to be gained from a properly-classified collection 
of all Chinese products. Such a collection is that now proposed by 
the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society—a collection, 
suitably housed and classified, of all products, raw and manu- 
factured, which enter or might enter into the trade of the country. 
Such a Museum should contain agricultural products in all stages 
of preparation; farming implements; speciments of minerals from 
all the Kighteen Provinces; models of metallurgical apparatus; 
samples of the thousands of substances used by the Ghinese as 
medicines ; vegetable fibres and products; textile fabrics ; tools and 
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atensils; porcelain, metal and other wares; and numerous other 
products of which not one-tenth is known to those most interested, 
those who are-anxiously searching at their own cost and by their 
own unaided efforts for new articles of trade. Specimens and 
models will be obtained by purchase or donation, and it is intended 
to make as complete an exhibit as can be obtained of the present 
and potential resources of China. 

The Inspector-General of Customs has been asked to give his 
aid and support, and in reply the Council of the O.B.R. Asiatic 
Society has been assured that if the support looked for elsewhere 
apton that the Museum will be really valued by the public, he will 

e ready to supplement the public's doings. Those who have seen 
the Customs Examiners’ collections of samples and the collections 
of raw products sent by China to the yarious International Exhibi- 
tions, are in a position to judge how invaluable this aid will be. 

The main purpose of the Museam will not be fulfilled without 
scientific classification and an adequate descriptive catalogue: this 
sill be a work involving some labour and expense, but it is con- 
aidered essential that it should be done in a thorough way. 
Further, some attempt will be made to illustrate the Chinese 
produets by contrasting them with the competing products of other 
countries; thus by the side of China tea will be shown tea from 
India, Japan, Ceylon and Java; silk will be illustrated by samples 
from Japao, Italy and France; Straw Braid will be compared with 
the competing makes; and other products will be treated in & 
similar way. 

As regards the organisation of the Museum it is proposed that 
the building and contents should vest in the Council for the time 
being of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society as trustees 
for the general public; that a skilled enstodian shall be maintained 
and a descriptive catalogue compiled; that the management shall 
be in the hands of a Committee, partly Chinese and partly foreign, 
on which official, mercantile and scientific rs eager fe shall sit; 
and that the advantages of the Museum shall be placed gratuitously 
at the service of the public of all nationalities. 

It is estimated that a sum of Tis, 20,000 to Tls. 25,000 will be 
needed for building and installation, distributed somewhat as 
follows :— 

Cost of land, say +. or — -- Tis. 5,000 » 
» erecting building ... = ses eo 10,000 
» Specimens and installation ... a Oe 
» classifying and cataloguing... ess yy,_-~—«8, 000 


Total ad eee Tis. 25,000 
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The sources whence it is expected that the necessary funds will be. 
derived are the mercantile communities at Shanghai and the ports ; 

e ratepayers in Shanghai; the local native authorities; and the 
Chinese Guilds; all these being directly interested in the extension 
of trade with foreign countries and in the commercial prosperity of 
the Settlement. 

The Council of the C.B.R. Asiatic Society has moved up to 
this point in the project sketched above, but can take no further 
action without the authority and support of the community. It is 
now for the community to declare whether they want the Trade 
Museum as an agent in the organisation of their commerce. If 
wanted, the Asiatic Society is willing, should such appear to be 
the general desire, to undertake the organisation and installation 
of the Museum, and for that purpose is anxious to obtain a general 
expression of opinion on the scheme. If sufficiont sympathy is 
shown with the scheme, it is proposed to request the Chamber of 
Commerce to call a general public meeting for full consideration of 
the project in all it aspects, to decide on the desirability of 
organising the Museum, to appoint a general committee, and to 
arrange for procuring the necessary funds. 


H, B. Morse, 
Hon. Secretary, 
C.B.R. Asiatic Society. . 
15th October 1888. 
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TENURE OF LAND IN CHINA AND THE 
CONDITION OF THE RURAL POPULATION. 
, BY GEORGE JAMIESON, 
President of the Sooisty. 


_——> 


The Papers which follow have been written in response 
to an invitation, which was addressed by the Society to 
various persons, missionaries and others, whose work brought 
them into contact with the agricultural population. The 
object is sufficiently explained in the circular itself, which was 
in the following terms :— 

The Council of the C. B. Royal Asiatic ‘Society request the 
favour of a short paper from you embodying as far as possible 
information on the following points :— 

1.— What is the average size of the agricultural 

holdings or Farms in the part of the Country 
best known to you? 


2.—What proportion of these holdings are owned 
by the Cultivators and what proportion held on 
Lease? Are hired hands employed and at what 
wages ? 

3.—In the case of Leases how is the Landlord 
paid? In silver or in kind and how much per 
mow? Or if in kind what proportion of the 
crop? What amount of land is owned by large 
proprietors, e.g. are there many or any who 
own 1,000 mow or 10,000 mow ? 
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4.—What is the average annual production per 
mow—say of rice (paddy) or barley —by 
weight, and what is the local selling price ? 


5.—What is the average amount of the land tax 
and how is it collected? Is it paid direct to 
the District Yamens ? 


The object is to get as wide a view as possible of the social 
and economical condition of the rural population, and any facts 
bearing on this point, outside the range of these questions, will be 
of great value. Information should as fur as possible be at 
Jirst hand, and selected instances might be given where obtainable 
showing the size of a particular holding, the total produce, the 
outlay for rent and tawes, the balance left to the cultivator, and 
the number of people actually maintained thereon. 

The Council would be glad to receive the paper as soon as 
convenient. Papers sent in will be read at one of the open 
meetings of the Society or printed in the Journal at the discretion 
of the Council. 

By way of introduction to those papers which describe 
the actual condition of the rural population as observed by 
the writers on the spot, the following remarks are offered 
on the tenure of land generally as described in the legal 
codes and other authorities. 


GENERAL, 


From time immemorial all the arable soil of China has 
been parcelled out among the general mass of cultivators, 
and is held by them direct from the State, subject only to the 
imposts of the Government. The only exception to this general 
rule is a tenure which prevails in the metropolitan province and 
in certain parts of Manchuria, where large tracts of land are 
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held by Manchu chiefs and others as mesne lords under 
grants from the Crown. Subject to this, all the land in 
China proper is held by the peasantry in minute subdivision, 
under Deeds issued and controlled by the local authorities. 

Whether the absolate ownership of the land may more 
properly be described as vesting in the people or in the 
Crown is a question of an academic rather than of a practical 
nature. The answer to that would depend, as in similar 
cases in Oriental countries, on the degree of interference 
which the Government reserves toitself in dealing with the land, 
and the greater or less latitude it allows its subjects in the 
disposition of their holdings. To some: extent also it would 
depend on the amount which the Government exacts as land 
tax relatively to the gross produce ; if large enough to be called 
a fair rent or a full rent there would be little or nothing 
left for the cultivator to call his own, and the land would 
properly be said to belong to the Government, the cultivator 
being a mere tenant. 

In China the authorities generally hold that theoretically 
the land belongs to the Crown, on the general principle 
embodied in the maxim that all under the sun belongs to the 
Emperor, and all the people are his servants. On the one hand, 
the Crown or Government is the nominal owner of all waste 
lands, and is the final reversioner of all arable lands which 
for any reason become tenantless, as from failure of heirs, or 
from being abandoned on account of famine, civil war and 
go on. Original grants of such land may be had from the 
local representatives of the Government by the first comer on his 
undertaking to bring it under cultivation and pay the usual 
taxes. ‘Titles so obtained are good against all the world, 
On the other hand, land once in private hands may be dealt 
with at pleasure. It can be freely sold, mortgaged or leased 
withoutinterference on the part of the Government, and the same 
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terms are used to express the sale and purchase of land as 
those expressing the sale and purchase of ordinary personal 
chattels. The land tax is in general moderately light, 
amounting on an average to J, or zs of the gross produce, 
It is not on the better soils anything like a full rent, and 
owners who do not farm their own lands can always let them 
at a rent which leaves something considerable over after 
paying the Government demands. 

It may therefore be said that the private owner of land 
has as absolute a property in it as he can have under any 
government. So long as the dues are paid he may do with it 
as he pleases. Interference there is occasionally. The Govern- 
ment officials do not hesitate to annex private land when it is 
required for public works, and usually without compensation. 
But these isolated cases are probably due more to the despotic 
nature of the Government than to any theory that the Crown 
is supreme landlord and can resume its grant at will. And 
though the Crown or Government is deemed nominal owner of 
all waste lands, it never attempts to exercise any rights of 
private ownership over them, but stands rather as a trustee 
for the general public. They are on quite a different footing 
from the private domains of the Crown, such as the Imperial 
Palaces and pleasure grounds, the Imperial hunting-parks, 
ete., all of which are jealously guarded from trespass under 
severe penalties. The beds of navigable rivers to high-water 
mark, the public highways and all lands used for official 
purposes are Government property and are also carefully 
protected against encroachment. 

‘ Land tax is paid directly to the officers of the Govern- 
ment. There are no middlemen corresponding to the 
Zemindar class in India, or hereditary rent receivers, or 
farmers-general of taxes. Certain enactments appear on the 
statute book making it penal for ‘‘ wealthy land-owners” 
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to make themselves responsible for the taxes of their poorer 
neighbours, from which I infer that at some time there must 
have been an attempt to introduce some system of inter- 
mediaries, but whether for good or evil the Government have 
managed to steer clear of it. The method pursued, as we 
shall presently see, is vicious enough in practice, and results 
in enormous loss to the Government, but the theory is sound, 
and it only requires to be honestly carried out to yield the . 
best results, 


Two Kinps or Tayure—(1) Murrary, (2) Common. 
I.—Military. 

Before going on to describe the ordinary tenure, I shall 
first notice the exception I have referred to as applying to 
certain lands in the northern provinces, adjacent to the Court, 
which are held by grantees of the Crown on what may be 
called a strictly military tenure. 

After the conquest of China by the present Manchu 
Dynasty (1644) the Conqueror made large grants of the 
confiscated lands in Chihli and elsewhere to his followers, 
The Princes of the Blood, the victorious generals, and some at 
least of the Banners in their corporate capacity, were thus 
endowed. The grants were to the first takers and their heirs 
without power of alienation. No rent was reserved to the 
Crown, and the condition, implied if not expressed, was the 
military service which the grantees were in any case bound 
to render their sovereign when required. In a few cases the 
old population was cleared out entirely to make room for the 
new-comers, that is, for the serfs, camp-followers and free 
peasantry, if any, who had followed in the wake of the 
conquering army; but in most cases the old population was 
left undisturbed. The new owners, whose military service 
probably required their presence elsewhere, do not appear in 
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any case to have settled down on their properties. They 
occupied, in fact, and still continue to occupy, so far as they 
exist at all, the position of mere rent-receivers, the collection of 
the rents and the management of the estates being delegated 
to agents known as c/wang t‘ou, who are recognized for that 
purpose as guasi Government officials. 

The condition of the peasantry was not probably ma- 
terially altered at first by these changes, except that instead 
of paying taxes to the Government they now paid rent to the new 
landlords. But apparently the rents have been raised from 
time to time till the cultivators have been reduced to a state 
of abject poverty. Their deplorable condition and the 
impossibility of collecting the rents have been the subject of 
various memorials from the Viceroy of Chibli in recent years. 
In one of these, published only the other day (vide ‘ North 
China Herald,” August 18, 1888), he says the rent on some of 
these lands is as much as Taels 0.80 per mow, which would be 
about 20s, an English acre,—more than five times, he says, what 
the land tax on the ordinary tenure lands would be, and 
adds that 30 or 40 per cent of it is uncollectable. 

The rule against alienation has, however, been relaxed 
within recent years (vide Mr. Panxer’s paper in the Journal 
of this Society, Vol. 22, p. 18). Manchus are now at liberty 
to sell their land to Chinamen, and a good deal has thus 
changed hands. Land so sold falls under the common tenure, 
so that it is probable that in no long time the distinctive form 
of military tenure will disappear altogether. 

In passing I may notice a sort of quasi military tenure 
which still exists, in name at least, in many parts of China. 
The lands under this tenure are known as tun, or military 
colonies. They were granted originally to certain clans or 
families—disbanded soldiers—either Manchus or Chinese, in 
consideration of their performing certain specified duties, e.g, 
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guarding a frontier or (and more generally) furnishing 
annually so many boats and men for the grain transport 
service between the Yangtze provinces and Peking. In 
return for these services they had the privilege of cultivating 
certain areas, not indeed free of land tax altogether, but at a 
less rate than what the common people paid. The land was 
declared to be inalienable outside the families affected to 
the particular service, otherwise it in no respect differed from 
the common. tenure. The grain transport service has long 
fallen into complete disorder, and the distinction between 
lands of this class and those of the ordinary tenure has 
practically disappeared. 


Il.—The Common Tenure. 


The common tenure applies to ninety-nine hundredths 
of the land in China. The incidents or conditions attaching 
to this tenure are three :— 

1.—Payment of Land Tax. : 
2.— Supplying of Statute labour (Corvée) as demanded 
by the authorities. 
3.—Payment of a fee or fine on alienation. 
We shall discuss each of these in order. 


1.—The Land Taz. 


At the beginning of the present dynasty a poll tax 
(ting yin) was levied on all adult males, but by a series of 
decrees during the reign of K‘ang Hi (1662-1723) it was 
incorporated with the land tax, which was thenceforth and 
still is called by the generic name of Ti-ting-yin—Land and 
Poll Tax. About the same time the amount of the combined 
tax was fixed once and for all. A Decree of the year 1711 
declared that the land tax should be levied in all time coming 
according to the Rolls of that year, and that no extra levy should 
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be demanded in respect to any increase of population. The 
effect of this Decree, which has been much discussed, would 
appear to be no more than this, that in respect to all those lands 
then under cultivation, and therefore then paying taxes, the 
rate should not be increased merely because the population 
increased. It did not amount to a pledge on the part of the 
Government to ask no more from each province or from each dis- 
trict than such province or district was then paying. It pro- 
bably did pledge to the individual land-owner that his land tax 
once fixed should not be raised—a promise, however, that has 
been but imperfectly observed. For the time it was intended 
as a land settlement, but only affecting lands then under 
cultivation. No tax was payable on waste lands. It is doubt- 
ful indeed if waste lands that have never been under 
cultivation are capable of being privately owned at all. At 
all events no tax could legally be demanded on such waste, 
It was only as new lands were taken up and brought under 
cultivation that they became, as they still become, liable to be 
assessed for taxation according to the custom of the province. 
The gross amount of the land tax therefore varies with the 
prosperity of the country, but for any particular locality, when 
it has once beon fixed, it cannot constitutionally be raised. 

This, however, has not prevented the local officials from 
tacking on from time to time small extras under various 
designations, such as allowance for difference of scale, trans- 
port fee, collector's fee, and so on, so that although the nominal 
amount as stated in the title deeds remains constant, the 
land-owner has to pay perhaps half’ as much again. But 
on the whole the land tax is now well determined, and is less 
liable to interference on the part either of the Imperial or local 
officials than any other form of taxation in the Empire. 

For the purposes of tax~-collection, as indeed for all other 
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district, presided over by the District Magistrate, an officer 
appointed by the Imperial Government for a short term of 
years and always removable. He is at the same time tax- 
collector, judge, and general administrator. As tax-collector, 
however, he is not required to give in any accounts of his 
receipts. Hach district is assessed in the Government Revenue 
books at a fixed sum. That sum the Magistrate has to 
furnish and no more. Whether he collects it or no, he is held 
liable for it to the Government. As a matter of fact, in all or- 
dinary years every district yields a surplus more or less. This 
is the private perquisite of the Magistrate, subject, however, 
to the necessity of making the customary, but none the less 
imperious, presents to his official superiors, and also of 
defraying many of the ordinary expenses of his administration, 
for which no provision is made by Government. 

If any serious calamity should overtake his district, such 
as to destroy the crops or throw land out of cultivation, 
the Magistrate is bound to report the facts, and a remission of 
the taxes, temporary or permanent, according to the circum- 
stances, is obtained. There are numerous regulations in the 
statute book intended to secure that the people shall get the 
fall benefit of any such remission. Conversely, when a 
district has become prosperous and new lands are brought 
under cultivation, the Magistrate is bound under various 
penalties to report the improvement so that the Government 
may reap the benefit. The customary procedure in either 
case is to send special survey officers from the Chief Revenue 
Office of the province, who inspect the ground and fix the 
remission, or the new taxes, as the case may be. 

The total yield of the land tax is beyond the scope of 
this paper, but I have elsewhere (‘‘ Revenue of China,” China 
Mail Office, Hongkong) attempted to form amp estimate of 
what is returned by the various provinces, and the total 
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cannot be put at more than thirty to thirty-five million Taels, 
or about eight million pounds sterling. This estimate is 
confirmed by a native authority, as translated by Mr. Parker 
in the Paper above referred to (vide Journal of this Society, 
Vol. XXII, p. 13.) 


9.—The Corvée or Statute Labour 


to be rendered on requisition by the authorities. 

This liability is largely insisted upon in the text-books as 
an incident attaching to the ownership of all land, but in 
modern times the practice has in most provinces fallen into 
desuetude, and a few words will suffice under this head. The 
services are nowhere defined, but they may be described as 
the furnishing on occasion of so many carts or animals or 
boats for Government transport purposes, the supplying labour 
‘for digging out canals, repairing city walls and so forth. 
The heavy burdens which this liability and certain abuses in 
connection therewith entailed upon the people were brought 
to the attention of the Government by Caano Cutn-TUNG some 
years ago when he was Governor of Shansi, and the abolition 
of the whole system was advocated, unsuccessfully however. 


3.—Payment of a Fee on Alienation. 
Under this head a short account will be given of— 
(a.)—Transfers of Land by Sale. 
(b.)—Transfers by Mortgage. 
(c.)—Succession and Inheritance. 
(d.)—Acquisition of Waste Lands, 


(A.)—Transfers by Sale. 


The invariable method of transferring land is by Deed- 
poll made by the seller and subscribed by him and the 
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Middlemen. It usually recites that the seller being in 
‘want of money, and having first offered the land to his 
kinsmen, who decline to buy, he has arranged through the 
Middlemen to sell it to so-and-so for such-and-such a price. 
It then goes on to say that the purchase-money having been 
paid in full, the Vendor sells out-and-out the land situated 
so-and-so (describing boundaries) to the Purchaser, who 
is theneeforth to be the sole Proprietor, and may at his 
diseretion pull down the buildings or erect others without 
interference from the Vendor, etc., etc. Occasionally there are 
further covenants, such as in an English Deed would be 
termed Covenants for title and for quiet enjoyment. The 
names of the Vendor and Middlemen are written in full by the 
Copyist, but underneath each subscribes his own private 
mark or affixes his seal, though the latter is objectionable as 
likely to give rise to questions of identity. The Purchaser 
does not sign. The signatures of the Middlemen, who are 
usually friends or neighbours of the parties, are not under- 
stood as guaranteeing the Title, but they do guarantee that 
the seller is what he represents himself to be, and that the 
transaction is done in good faith. Their employment, if not 
absolutely necessary to make a valid sale, is at least extremely 
desirable, and no prudent purchaser would take a transfer 
unless so guaranteed, Their presence also ensures the 
publicity of the transaction, and is a sort of notice to all the 
world, which enables objections to be raised in time, if any 
objection there be. As many as eight or ten are sometimes 
employed, never less than two. They sometimes receive 
a small douceur by way of commission on the sale, or more 
commonly are entertained at a feast, the expenses of which 
are not unfrequently provided for in the Deed of Sale. 
Another indispensable party to the transaetion is the 
village Tipao or Headman, whose seal must be attached to the 
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Deed of Sale before it can be registered at the office of the 
District Magistrate, which is the next step in the transaction. 
The onus of registration is thrown on the Purchaser and by 
law the land is liable to confiscation if this is neglected. 
If the Deed is in order, registration is obtained as of course 
upon payment of a fee, which is nominally 3 per cent on the 
amount of the purchase-money, but which in reality amounts 
to between 5 and 6 per cent including the usual extras for 
meltage, yamen fees, etc, To avoid this heavy tax it is 
common, perhaps universal, for the price to be understated in 
the Deed of Sale. Thus Tis. 3,000 being the real price the 
sale will purport to be made in consideration of Tls. 1,500, or 
the Seller will execute two Deeds, in one of which he purports 
to convey the ground for say Tls. 1,400, and in the other 
for Tis. 1,600, both in identical terms. One of these only 
goes to the Magistrate to be stamped, the other is retained by 
the Purchaser as a receipt for his money. 

When the Deed is received back from the Magistrate’s 
offige it has gummed on to it what is called a “ tail” or annex, 
being a sort of official endorsement of the transaction, setting 
out the names of the seller and purchaser, the Hundred and 
tything in which the land is situated, the amount paid as 
transfer fee, and the amount of annual land tax for which the 
new proprietor is liable. The Deed thus returned bearing 
the impression in red of the Magistrate's seal in several places 
is popularly known as a “ Red Deed,” and is the highest 
form of Title obtainable. In some places persistent evasion 
of registration has given a currency to unstamped Deeds 
known as ‘* White Deeds,” but they are always to be looked 
on with suspicion. 

The acquisition of land by Foreigners at the open Ports 
is effected in the same way as that above described with this 


difference, that the native vendor does not “sell” the land 
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but leases it in perpetuity, and that registration is effected 
through the Consulate of the purchaser, and no fee is charged 
by the Chinese authorities. 


(B.)—Tranafers by way of Mortgage. 


A form of transfer which in former times was much in 
vogue and which is still practised, is a kind of mortgage 
known as tien. The effect of it is that the land changes hands 
in consideration ef a sum’ of money paid down, but the 
original owner is entitled at any time, on repayment of the 
money, to get back his land. No interest is payable on the 
one hand and no account of rents and profits is required on 
the other. The use of the land is simply exchanged for the 
use of the money, but, contrary to the usual terms of a 
mortgage, it is the land that is lent.and not the money, which 
latter cannot be demanded back. Unless the old owner of 
the land comes forward to redeem, the new oceapant becgmes 
absolute owner. This right of ‘redemption, indefinite in point . 
of time, naturally gave rise to much inconvenience, and it was 
no doubt to obviate this that a law was passed in the 17th 
year of Kien-lung, which enacted that the right of redemption 
must be exercised within 30 years, unless a specified time 
was mentioned in the Deed itself. 

This form of transfer would appear to have been the original 
and, perhaps in early times, the sole form. The final aliena- 
tion of land, especially of old family land, though not 
absolutely forbidden, was considered so improbable that the 
presumption was always against it. The land indeed was 
not in theory deemed to be’ strictly the personal property of 
the occupant or owner for the time being, but rather the 
heritage of the family or tribe generally of which the occupant 
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was a member. Subject to his life-interest, they all had a 
more or less qualified interest in the reversion, and on his 
death it was bound to come to some one or other of them 
with further reversionary rights over. The theory, however, 
was not carried so far as to forbid the actual occupant from 
dealing with it all. If very hard pressed he might raise 
money on his land, but in doing so he was bound as far as 
possible to have regard to the family rights, either by reser- 
ving the right of redemption or by giving his kinsmen the 
first option of purchase. The commercial spirit of modern 
times has modified this theory largely in favour of free trade 
in land and of individual as against family ownership, but 
many traces of it remain, and it still influences the action 
of the authorities. To this is due the recital which, as I have 
said, is still found in modern Deeds of Sale, but which is 
usually-a~pure fiction, namely, that the kinsmen of the seller 
had been first invited to buy the land and had refused. To 
this also is due the setting aside of Deeds of Sale, of which 
there are numerous instances on record, when the sale was 
made under pressure of clreumstances and for a small 
consideration. For instance, during a recent famine in Shan- 
tang, certain speculators who had bought up land at a cheap 
rate were compelled on the return of the original owners to 
yield them up their old lands on a bare refund of the purchase- 
money, the terms of the Deeds notwithstanding. One con- 
sequence of this well-meant action was that during the 


_ subsequent and more severe famine of 1876, owners could 


not sell their land at all, even to save themselves from starva- 
tion. Capitalists, knowing or fearing that such sales would 
again be declared invalid, declined to risk their money. 

Transfers of this kind require to be registered, and a fee 
is payable as on an out-and-out sale. The transferee becomes 
liable for the taxes and other duties. 
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A mortgage of land as security for money lent and to be 
repaid at a short date stands on a different footing. The 
property does not change hands and the transaction does not 
require registration, no fee being payable. The old Title 
Deeds must be deposited along with a Mortgage Deed or 
Memorsndum embodying the terms of the loan, and in event 
of failure to redeem at the proper time, the authorities will 
decree a sale or foreclosure. A creditor, however, holding 
such a security could not realize it without the assistance of 
the authorities, and in event of there being other creditors it 
is doubtful if he could make it available at all for his own 
exclusive benefit. On the other hand, if the sum realized by 
the sale—assuming that the mortgagee has got his decree of 
sale—is insufficient to liquidate the debt, it is doubtful if 
he ‘can sue the mortgagor for the balance. At least, if this is 
relied upon, it ought to be very clearly expressed in the Deed 
of Mortgage. The land and the money will be counted as 
equivalents,—if he has taken the one he cannot claim for the 
other. There is an inveterate tendency in Chinese law to 
compromise anything that has the appearance of a hard case, 
** Let each bear half the loss’’ always commends itself to the 
Chinese mind as a most equitable and just way of settling 
al] differences. 


: (0.)— Transfer by Succession and Inheritance. 


The universal rule all over China with regard to succession 
is that on a man’s death all his property, real and personal, is 
equally divided among all his male children, whether born of 
the proper wife or of a concubine. If there are no male 
children he may adopt a son from among his agnatic 
relations in a certain well-defined order, or failing his doing 
so in his lifetime his relations, in a sort of family council, 
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will adopt one for him, and such adopted son will succeed to 
the whole. It is only on a complete failure of male heirs, 
natural or adopted, that daughters will succeed to the 
property. 

This succession vests by operation of law and requires no 
ratification from the authorities, nor is any fine or succession 
duty payable. The actual division is, of course, a matter of 
arrangement. The parent may make it in his lifetime, or 
he may leave instructions for it by a sort of will (a true will, 
that is; an unfettered power of bequest is unknown); or the 
sons may agree among themselves as to their respective 
shares; or, lastly, they may agree to live in common and 
refrain from dividing at all. So long as there is a mother 
and unmarried sisters to be provided for, this last method is 
generally adopted. It is also adopted as of necessity on very 
small properties, for there comes a point beyond which 
subdivision is no longer possible. Hence comes the difficulty 
so often experienced of getting a transfer of small pieces of 
ground. On the occasion of a sale a score or more of 
brothers and cousins may turfi up, all of whom are equally 
interested in the land, and the consent of all of whom is 
required to give a valid title. On a division the eldest son is 
entitled to claim an extra or double share in order to defray 
the cost of the family sacrifices. In wealthy families a piece . 
of land is usually dedicated for this purpose. 


(p.)—Acquisition of Waste Lands. 


All unoccupied lands, whether originally waste or formerly 
cultivated but abandoned through famine, civil war or 
otherwise, are deemed to be public property and vest in the 
State. But such Jand may be turned into private property by 
the simple expedient of taking possession and bringing it 
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under cultivation. The first comer is at liberty to make 
application to the District Magistrate, and unless upon 
proclamation the old owners are ready to come forward and 
undertake the cultivation, the applicant will after a certain 
delay get a Title Deed which is good against all the world. 
No payment by way of purchase can be demanded, but the 
new owner mast actually bring his allotment under cultiva- 
tion, else he can be ousted by another who does. Mere 
speculators who took up lands with a view to reselling at a 
profit would receive no support. The land is for the benefit 
of the community at large, and an owner who does nothing is 
liable to be displaced in favour of one who will turn it to 
some account. Even mere squatters, who have once been 
allowed to get a foothold upon a piece of waste ground, are 
dealt with very tenderly. An owner, though he can show the 
best possible title, has the greatest difficulty in getting them 
removed. 

No land tax is payable upon such newly-improved lands 
till after a lapse of 6 or 10 years, according as they are 
alluvial or hilly. After that périod they are surveyed and the 
rate of land tax is determined, having reference to the nature 
of the soil and the custom prevailing in the neighbourhood. 
For this purpose three classes are recognized, depending on 
the quality of‘ the land—best, medium, and poor—and the tax 
is fixed accordingly. On best rice-lands the tax averages 
four or five shillings per English acre, while on poor lands it 
goes down to sixpence or even less, 

The waste and hilly ground adjoining villages appears in 
many cases to be subject to rights of common, which the 
villagers enjoy for the purpose of cutting wood and 
undergrowth for fuel. Pasture is of no value in Central 
China, where no cattle are reared, but there is a constant 
demand in the towns and villages for firewood, and the cutting 
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and bringing to market of this article affords employment, 
especially in winter, for a considerable section of the country- 
-people. Generally speaking, anyone can cut wood on waste 
ground anywhere. There are no Imperial forests or public 
conservators or lords of the manor to hamper the free 
liberty of the subject in this respect. But certain villages 
have by custom appropriated to themselves the exclusive 
right of cutting the growth on waste lands in the neighbour- 
hood—a right which by reason of propinquity of situation and 
facility of access has a certain commercial value. 

New land formed by accretion of alluvial deposit is also 
deemed Government property. The general rule in agricul- 
tural districts is that where land has been washed away in 
one part and thrown up in another, the proprietor who has 
lost, may, so to speak, follow his land and claim to be 
indemnified out of the new formation to the extent of his loss ; 
otherwise the officials may allot such new lands at their 
discretion, and in cases where the land is valuable they may, 
it seems, according to a regulation of the Board of Revenue, 
offer it for sale to the highest bidder. A riparian proprietor 
does not seem to be entitled to annex, as of course, new land 
which may thus have grown up attached to his own. He 
must at least get the new land measured and added to his 
Title Deed and pay the additional land tax. Similarly a 
proprietor whose land has been washed away may apply for a 
survey and get an abatement of his land tax. 


Leases to Tenants. 


It is impossible to say with any sort of exactness what 
proportion of the whole soil of China is tilled by peasant 
owners, but probably it cannot be put at less than one-half. 
The other moiety is owned in great measure by retired 
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officials and their families, the class known as the Literati 
and gentry. Hxcept that these can boast of a certain rank in 
the literary aristocracy, which constitutes the noblesse of 
China, they are in no way distinguished from the ordinary 
peasantry around them. There is no class of hereditary 
nobles in China. The few persons on whom titles of nobility 
are conferred are not numerous enough to make their 
presence felt. Such titles are never associated with territorial 
possessions, and, moreover, they are invariably for a limited 
number of lives or even for one life only. The general rule 
is that hereditary rank descends to the heir in a degree below 
that of his immediate ancestor, so that in 4 few generations at 
most the descendants of a noble become merged in the general 
body ofthe community. Pari passu with this the wealth which 
an ancestor may have acquired becomes dispersed in an equally 
short time by the levelling rule above stated, which requires 
all a man’s possessions to be equally divided at his death 
among his male children; or if by chance the family have 
held together and refrained from dividing for some 
generations, the numbers will, through the universal custom 
of early marriages, have so increased that individually they 
are not much better off than their neighbours. 

Considerable tracts of land are owned by such families, and 
it is the invariable rule in these cases to lease the land to small 
farmers. In the central and populous parts of China these 
holdings are exceedingly small, often less than an English 
acre, seldom larger than three or four acres. ‘The tenancies 
are almost always at will from year to year on parol 
agreement, or rather according to the usual custom of the 
locality. The rent is paid in kind, being a fixed proportion of 
the principal crop, rice or wheat, as the case may be. On the 
best lands it is a half, but diminishing with the poorness of 
the soil, Most lands yield one or more subsidiary crops in 
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the course of the year besides the principal crop, but these all 
belong to the tenant, rent being taken only on the principal crop. 
It is the custom to thresh out. the crop immediately on its 
being harvested, and the landlord’s share is handed over at once 
to his agent, who takes good care to be on the spot to receive 
it. Rent is thus seldom or never in arrear, and evictions are 
very rare. In bad years the landlord suffers pari passu 
with the tenant. There is a curious enactment in the statute 
book to the effect that in case of a remission of land tax the 
landlord (who alone is responsible for the tax) ought 
to allow the tenant to benefit to the extent of 4%; of the 
remission; also the landlord is “ exhorted” in times of 
agricultural distress to abate a little on his strict legal claims. 
In either case, however, the concession is to be left to his 
generosity ; there is to be no legal compulsion about it, and if 
he wishes to insist on his strict rights he may. 

The Government tax is paid, as stated, by the landlord, and 
there are no other taxes or rates of any sort to be paid by the 
tenant. The houses and all the implements of husbandry are 
the property of the tenant. In event of removal he would 
have the right to take everything with him, houses included. 
The latter, being invariably frame-houses with mud walls, 
are capable of being removed without much injury. For the 
most part, however, the cultivators live in small villages, or in 
groups of five or ten houses which are rented or owned quite 
independently of the landlord of the farm. 

On the frontier provinces, where the soil is poorer and the 
population more sparse, the size of the holdings is in general 
much larger than in the central provinces, and the people 
would seem as a rule to be better off. But as population 
increases there seems everywhere to be a strong tendency for 
holdings to become reduced to the minimum size that will 
support a single family. The more fertile the soil the smaller 
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the farms and the more minute the subdivision. How 
marvellously fertile the soil is under favourable circum- 
stances will be seen from the following papers, notably 
from the statement of Miss Fiz.pz—which is quite borne out 
by the others—that one mow will support one individual. On 
this basis a square mile is capable of supporting a population 
of 3,840 persons. 


From Rev. JOHN ROSS, 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission, Manchuria, 





The land measure of Manchuria is the tien rather than the 
mow. This measure is not of invariable extent, as it is in 
some places ten but usually six mow. And as six mow make 
a near approach to the English acre, I shall use this latter 
term in the following remarks. 

The smallest quantity of land on which an ordinary family 
of six or seven people can make a living is three acres. With 
five, such a family can live in comfort. Farms of from ten to 

‘ thirty acres are very common in Southern Manchuria, or the 
province of J"‘engtien, embracing Liaotung and Liaosi, but 
far the larger number are under ten. But in the northern 
portion of the same province, on the borders of Kirin and 
Manchuria, farms of double that size are the rule, the peasant 
owner being correspondingly more comfortable. It may be 
mentioned that witnesses, competent from varied experience 
to make comparison with other parts of China, state that the 
peasants in Manchuria are more comfortable as to housing, 
clothing and feeding than in any of the eighteen provinces. 
This may be, I think, at least partly accounted for by the fact 
that when any district, or even farm, in Southern Manchuria 
—* becomes congested, some of the young people, or possibly 
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the whole family, after selling out, hive off to the ownerless 
but rich plains in Northern Kirin or beyond the northern bank 
of the Songari. 

The great majority of the farms in Manchuria are owned 
by the cultivators. I have never heard of a lease, the only 
approach to it that I know of being a mortgage, or loan of 
money, to the owner for a period of three or more years, the 
land being utilized by the lender till redeemed. 


When a farm exceeds five acres, one man cannot do justice 
to it. If but little more, labour is hired in spring and 
autumn; but each five acres must have a man to work it 
properly. A man hired by the year lives with the farmer 
and receives the equivalent of from $15 to $20 per annum 
as wages. The average of these two sums is a common wage. 


Land is rented from year to year, either Jandlord or tenant 
being at liberty to throw up the bargain. Land sells at about 
$150 peracre. When rental is paid in money it stands at about 
$7.50, or 5 per cent on the value. The more common form 
of rental is however in kind, varying through 4, 2, 3 of 
the produce, according to the nature of the soil, and not 
improbably according to the exigencies of the parties to the 
agreement, 


There are many proprietors of 100 acres, and not a few 
of 200; but, though they are to be found, proprietors of more 
than 500 acres are rare. A man owning 100 acres is 
regarded as a man of wealth. It will sometimes be found 
that the nominal owner of a very large property is not a man 
of wealth, as those dependent on the land are nomerous, 
consisting of what we should consider many families under 
one patriarchal head. I know of several such families 
possessing several hundred acres, but as the family numbers 
little under two hundred individuals, living in large blocks 
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of houses, with a common gate and a single kitchen, it will be 
understood that the family is not necessarily a wealthy one. 
Though not wealthy, such patriarchal families are held in 
great esteem. When a family small in numbers owns a large 
farm it is usual to let the farm in small lots of from five 
to thirty acres on the terms mentioned above. 

The chief crops of Manchuria are tall millet and pulse. 
Of the former an acre will produce about 3,500 lbs. The 
value of this product depends largely on the distance from the 
sea-board of the place of production. I think a fair average 
is about $22 or $23 per acre. 

The land tax is within a fraction of 1s. sterling or $0.30 per 
English acre, Manchus paying 6d. or 7d. It should however 
be noted that land is classified into three divisions,— Upper, 
Middle and Lower. The first is the standard, six mow of 
which are taxed as one acre. Twelve mow of the second are 
taxed as one acre, and eighteen of the third. 

There is a Tax Receiver apart from the District Magistrate, 
and not nominated by him, but the Magistrate has to report 
to his superiors the sum collected in his district. His 
authority is also brought to bear upon defaulters. There are 
village communities who elect their Headman, who, though 
he does not collect the taxes, is called upon by the Magistrate 
to prosecute defaulters and make good any shortcoming. 
His duties are therefore different from the Headman in the 
Rassian village community. 

The transfer of land is perfectly free in the case of Chinese 
on the payment of a percentage to the Government when the 
official stamp is affixed to the Deed of Sale; but land gifted 
_ by the founders of the present dynasty to Manchus is entailed 
and cannot therefore be sold. This is not advantageous to 
the owner, for if he cannot cultivate he must rent out or 


~.. mortgage at a third of the intrinsic value. 
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The owner of a Distillery or one or more Pawnshops, 
which are really Banks, is held in higher esteem than the 
land-owner, as the capital required for such a business is 
much larger than men care to invest in land. 


9th April, 1888. 


From Ruv, TIMOTHY RICHARD. 


a 





The statements are made in regard two places, viz. :—~ 

1,—The prefecture of Lai-chow-fa ( 3 Wi WF), in 
, Shantung province. 
2.—The country or district of Wu-ch‘ing ( #R 49% ), 
near Peking, in Chihli province. 
The mow is reckoned at 240 square pu, or 6°6 per English 
“aere. My authorities are two teachers from the above places 
respectively. 





SHANTUNG.|} CHILI, 


Iai-chow, | Wu-ch‘ing, 





1.—The average size of farms ... | 30 mow | 80 mow 
2.—Percentage cultivating their own 

farmSs.. se we ove | 60 % | 70 %, 
3.—Percentage cultivating landlord’s | 40 ,, 30 (,, 
4.—Percentage employing labourers | 50 ,, 16 ws 
5.—Annual wages of labourers, in- 

cluding food... «+ os. | Tiss 6 | Tis. 7 
6.—Annual wages of labourers, i 

including food eee oes » 18 _ 
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SHANTUNG,| CHTHLI. 


Lai-chow. Wu-ch'ing. 





7.—Daily wages, including food ... 8 Cand.| 5 Cand. 
8.—Daily wages, without food  « DS gs -- 
9.—Daily wages during harvest, in- 

cluding food... s+» ene 1 Mace.| 1 Mace. 
10.—Percentage of tenants ay ee 


by the year ... aes 2 7% 10 % 
11.—Percentage cultivating for 80- 

veral years w+ = 9 Sy, — 
12.—The longest term of atieatiog 

others’ land . ove «« | 80 years. | For ever, 
13.—The average sich of rer 

renting ses tee 3 years. | 5 years. 
14,—The at paying pery in 

money - oe $95 *%, | 45 4, 


15.—Percentage paying in kind we 1 Te gw «LEB ts 
16.—Rent per mow, Ist class land | Tls. 2.66} Tis. 0.60 
2nd ” » 2.00) ,, 0.50 
8rd - » 150] ,, 0.80 
17.—Percentage of grain (when rent 
in kind) to landlord: 
Land when, Istclass... =... | 50 o/, | 50 J, 
” Gnd y, .2 «we | 40 gy | 40 gy 
- Srd 5) we oo | 30 4, | 80 4; 
18.—The largest land-owner owns... | 100,000 { 100,000 
mow. mow. 
19.—Percentage of land-owners hav- 
ing 100 mow «. - | 30 | 60 % 
20.—Percentage of sisi ene es 
ing, 10,000 mow ove «= eves | Overl0,,| 10 4, 
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SHANTUNG,| CHIALI. 


Lai-chow. |Wu-ch'‘ing. 








21.—Number of persons possessing 
100,000 mow ove «| Oneortwo | Oneortwo 
22.—The price of a mow of land, 
Ist class...  ... | Ts. 150.00) Tis. 10.00 
Qnd ,, « «+» |, 40.00] ,, 5.00 
Srd ,, «- cos | 5, 10.00] ,, 8.00 
23.—Annual quantity of grain produced 
per mow, Ist class... .»» | 663 cattiés | 400 catties 
Qnd ,, «.-  ««. {400 ,, {150 ,, 
Srd ,, -- +. {250 ,, {100 ,, 
24,—Value of grain per mow sold at 
home, Ist class... we =| Tis. 5.40/Tls. 3.00 
Qnd ,, «+ ow. | 9 340), 1.50 
Bed gy ee ls | lg LOO, «6 
25.—Value of 100 catties of grain, 
highest price, Best ... o. | Tis. 1.60 _ 
2nd. ose a on _ 
Srd ace ace | gg =—:1.00 — 
26:—Value of 100 catties of grain, 
lowest price, Best ... «+ | Tis. 0.80 _ 
Qnd we ave » 0.60 _ 
Srd soe ane » 0.40 _ 
27.—Average price of 100 catties of 


millet.. one Tis. 1.00 — 
28.—Average price of 100 ae ‘of 
maize.. Tis. 0.80 _ 


29.—Land Tax ae distinction “of 
kind) per mow. «» | Ts. 0,048) Tls.0.0099 
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Lai-chow, | Wu-ch'ing. 





«+ 








30.—Extra expenses in addition to 
land tax se ese ov 

31.—Salt tax, when not using Govern- | 
ment salt, per mow ... | 

82.—Number of mow necessary to | 
support one individual ee | 





13°, | 5 4s 
Tis. 0.048 | Gov. salt. 


5 10 





NV.B.—Land around Peking is largely owned by the 
Princes. Such land pays no taxes to the Government. The 
cultivators are ser/s, and when the once rich Manchus become 
poor, they fall on their serjs for support. Such land can also 
pass from hand to hand at about half the price of ordinary land. 

Princes have tax collectors gathering their taxes or rents 
for them. But the taxes are invariably paid in person at 
the Yamens by the free subjects of the Government. 

The answers are often only rough guesses; in others, the 
actual facts. Many questions were put in order to have them 
correct one another. 


Peking, November 28th, 1888. 





From Rev, 0, SPURGEON MEDHURBST, 
English Baptist Mission, T'sing-Cheu-fu, Shantung, 





It will, perhaps, be most convenient if I first more minutely 
describe the agricultural prospects in one county, and make 
it the standard of comparison for the others. 
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For this purpose I will select I Tu Hsien ( # # FR ), 
in the Department of T’sing Cheu Fu ( #f JH Wf). The 
position of agriculture in this county, with its population of 
about 250,000, about 1,000 villages and 40 market-towns, 
may be gauged by the proverbs current among the people: 
—A— it HR A—He who has an aore of land, 
must tax his sinews and eert his strength; — \ — pl, 
FA Ae et #% HA — 4 —Le 3who only owns an acre of 
ground, will have a hard time. There are no very large 
land-proprietors in I Tu Hsien. As far as I can ascertain, 
there are only some eight or ten farmers in the county 
owning as much as five or six hundred mow, and perhaps 
one or two possessing a thousand mow. (In I Tu 720 kung 
reckon to the mow, or acre). The size of the average holding 
is about ten mow. There is in this county about one mow 
for each person. About ten per cent of the land is held on 
lease, the landlord always being paid in kind, the rent 
varying, according to circumstances, from half the harvest to 
a single tan of grain per mow. The annual wages of the 
farm-labourer is about 20,000 Cash ($9 or $10); if hired 
by the month he receives between two and three thousand 
Cash monthly; and if working under a daily contract, 
from two to three hundred Cash per diem. In either case 
his food is always supplied in addition to his wages. 

In this county the average produce of the land per mow 
is, say 400 catties of grain, its price in the market averaging 
60 Cash (2 or 3 cents) per catty. The land tax is about 
1,000 Cash (39 cents) per mow=7s. per English acre. 
It is sometimes paid in grain, but is generally collected in 
cash by the local tifang, who hands in the silver to the 
Yamen. Ifthe ratepayer choose to pay the tax before the 
end of the second moon, he may pay it at the Yamen direct 
without the intervention of the tifang, in which case he 
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obtains a slight reduction, Thus the owner of land receives . 
about 23,000 Cash ($11 or $12) for himself per annum 
from each mow he possesses, after paying his land tax. This 
estimate however supposes that the farmer cultivates his own 
fields, and makes no allowance for hired labour. 

In the hill districts of I Tu (say five per cent of the total 
acreage of the county) cotton and fruit are largely grown. 
From 150 to 200 catties of mien hua, or cotton, may be 
gathered from a mow of land, which sells for about 200 
Cash (7 or 8 cents) per catty, the pod being likewise exchanged 
for bean oil, at the rate of ten ounces of the pod for one of 
oil, Although, however, the commercial value of an acre of 
cotton is greater than that of an acre of corn, the people prefer 
the land to grow grain; not simply because less labour is 
required, but because, for the most part, they do not sell but 
consume their own harvests. And if they cultivate cotton they 
must go to the market to buy the grain upon which they live. 

So much for I Tu Hsien. 

In the adjoining counties of Lin Chi ( f& RH), and 
Lin Chih ( f& jf), the average farm consists of 50 or 60 
mow. ‘The largest proprietor owns 700 mow of land, which 
has to support fifty or sixty persons. The land in these two 
counties is slightly more productive than in I Tu ( fF # ). 

Ten per cent of the farmers of these counties cultivate 
tobacco, which pays them well. One mow of land will yield 
about 1,000 catties of the leaf, which generally sells for about 
six cents a catty. The land tax is similar to the tax in I Tu 
( #% #B ), so that a farmer who can cultivate his fields 
without employing hired labour, will receive about $60 
annually from each mow he owns which grows tobacco. He 
has, however, to spend about $10 per mow for manure. 

In Lin Ch‘ii Hsien ( fi fi] $% ), one family in three grows 
the mulberry and rears the silkworm; and land put to this 
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use yields on the average about $21 per mow. The yield 
from tobacco is, however, less certain than the sums obtainable 
from the silkworm, owing to the large leaf of the former 
being peculiarly subject to injury from hail-storms. 

About seven per cent of the population in Lin Ch‘t 
( Bi A} ) own orchards. From these they obtain about half 
the sum per mow that those who rear the silkworm receive, and 
on the average each mow of orchard-land supports two persons. 

Thronghont the county of Lin Ch‘i ( i fj), there is 
only an average of six or seven fén (about two-thirds of a 
mow) for each person. 

In Shou Kuang Hsien ( # 3% %), to the N.E., the 
average holding is about three mow. There are a large 
number of farmers owning from one to two hundred mow 
each, which farms are for the most part partially leased or 
sublet, the harvests being equally divided between tenant and 
landlord. The largest Jand-owner in the county possesses 
over 2,000 mow. His household consists of about 30 persons. 
The yield of the soil, and the land tax, are both slightly in 
excess of I Tu ( ff # ), but the farm-labourer’s wages are 
about the same. 

Ch‘ang Shan Hsien ( $ {If MR), in the Tsi Nan ( $F w ) 
prefecture, is a poor county, from an agricultural standpoint, 
and is too thickly populated to be self-supporting. A large 
portion of the people engage in business, and grain is dear, 
being imported from other places. The land is poor and 
costly, There are no farmers who own more than a few 
acres each. The land tax is Tis. 0.164 per mow==4s, 2d. per 
English acre, and is paid in silver direct to the Yamen. 

The condition of the rural population of the neighbouring 
county of Chou Ping ( $f} 28 ) is very similar. The annual 
tax is more than Tis. 0.20 per mow. Only about half the 


people are agriculturists, 
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To the North is Chih Ch‘uan Hsien ( #f§ JI[ B& ), where the 
farms are likewise all small. Not more than eight per cent of 
the farmers have holdings of one or two hundred acres. This 
county, like its neighbour Po Shan ( {if |If ), is a great coal- 
field, and the people invest their money largely in the mines. 
The land on the average yields about 300 catties of grain 
per mow, which fetches a slightly higher price in the market 
than in I Tu ( # #§ ). The land tax too is higher per mow 
than in I Tu ( # # ), although the mow is smaller. From 
240 to 860 kung reckon to the mow in Chih Ch‘uan ( }ff Jif ). 

I have selected for description those counties in which 
I have: travelled most, and with which I am most familiar. 
I am sorry that I have been unable to obtain at first hand 
any reliable information regarding the annual produce of 
any particular holding, and the balance left to the cultivator 
and his family, after meeting all the necessary expenses. 
But the general facts I have given concerning the state of 
agriculture in the counties I have mentioned, fairly represent, 
so far as I am aware, the general condition and agricultural 
prospects of Central Shantung. 

The admirable custom of equally dividing the land among 
the surviving sons on the father’s death, accounts for the 
smallness of the average farm, and the very few large 
holdings which are to be met with. 


May, 1888. 





From Rev. B, BAGNALL, 
China Inland Mission, Ping Yang Fu, Shanai, 





1.—What is the average size of holdings, etc.?—From 20 
to 80 mow is the average, 50 to 100 mow is considered large. 
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2.—What proportion of these holdings are owned by 
cultivators and what proportion on lease, etc. ?—There is a 
very small proportion who have not some land of their own, 
and the greatest number of cultivators are what might be 
called small farmers. 

Some rent land to cultivate in addition to their own, while 
a few cultivate some and let some to others. 

Many of the larger land-owners let out most of their land. 

Hired hands are frequently employed, and receive from 
20,000 to 30,000 full cash per annum. 

During harvest, labourers come from other parts, and are 
employed to gather opium, and cut corn. This, however, is 
not generally encouraged by the Officials. 

3.—In case of Leases, ete. ?—Some pay in money and some 
in kind. If in money, not more than 1,000 cash per mow. 
If in kind, wheat from 2-4 tou, other crops 3-4 tou per 
mow. 

The large owners about here seldom have more than 500 
mow. Farther south in the province there are larger 
Jand-owners; and also north, on the Tai-Yuan plain, there 
are some who own 1,000 and more, but these generally have 
it in different places, not all in one piece, 

About three years since, while travelling in the north of the 
province outside the barrier, I found there were land-owners 
who held much larger quantities and worked it by employing 
labourers by the job. These men seemed to me to be the 
poorest people I ever met, except perhaps the Si-Ch‘wan 
boat-coolies,—I mean people who were not professional 
beggars. 

4.—What is the average annual production, etc. ?—Level 
land near the “Fen” river or other streams, or what is 
called “moist land,” yields two tan per mow (a tan—=160 
catties). Dry land (higher) yields one to one and a half tan 
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per mow. The local selling price is about 3,000 cash per 
tan—$3 nearly. 

Wheat and barley are the principal crops, but a good deal 
of rice is grown, where water is conveniently laid on, on the 
low land. Land used for rice can only yield one crop in a 
year, but land that grows wheat also yields a crop of beans 
or millet after the wheat is cut in June, 

5.—What is the average amount of the land tax, and how 
is it collected, etc.?—The land tax is collected in cash or 
silver, and is brought by agriculturists to the yamens. It 
amounts to about 300 cash per mow, 

Shansi has not yet entirely recovered itself since the great 
famine in 1877. There are in some districts villages 
containing from one to twenty families where formerly 
several tens resided in their own homesteads. 

Central Shansi abounds with magnificent brick structures, 
and square towers built for protection against the T‘ai-P‘ing 
rebels, who however did not go farther north than P‘ing- 
Yang. These are falling to decay, while the remnants of the 
owners’ families occupy a few rooms, 

Among the mountains one not unfrequently comes across 
the ruins of a whole hamlet. 

The best parts of this region have been repeopled from 
Shantung and Ohihli. 

I would add, that while the lower orders here are un- 
mistakably poor, yet there is a degree of comfort about the 
people on the whole. Shansi is also renowned -for rich 
people. They are a travelling, trading and business-like 
people, and seem to have certain trades almost entirely in 
their own hands. In Peking, and the east and south of 
Chihli, nearly all the cash, grain and pawn shops are kept by 
Shansi firms; and as regards pawn-shops, it is the same in 
the northern parts of Shantung and Honan, * 
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I ought to add in their favour that Shansi folk are the 
most friendly, quiet and orderly people that 1 have mot in 
the country, although I have been in thirteen of the eighteen 
provinces. 

In the central and northern part of Shansi, the poppy is 
most extensively cultivated, but from the experience of a 
recent trip in the south, I am happy to say there is a far less 
quantity grown, and a much less quantity used. In many 
parts of the province, nearly every one seems to be a smoker, 
and in every city, especially on the T‘ai-Yuan plain, one 
frequently meets with complete wrecks of what were once 
wealthy families, and the ruins of what were a fow years 
since almost mansions, 


July 2nd, 1888. 


From Rev, GEO, ANDREW, 
Kwei Yang Fu, Kwei Chou, 





What I have here written refers to a place called Ho- 
Kuan, some 50 li north of this city. At the present: time the 
land tax is not being paid, owing to the officials demanding 
for each tan of grain, 2 tan 5 sen of rice and 112 cash 
(instead of the 40 to 42 cash previously paid), For this 
reason the farmers refuse to pay the tax. 

1.—What is the average size of the agricultural hold- 
ings or Farms in the part of the country best known to 
me?—The farms are not reckoned by measurements of land, 
but by their power of production. The average production 
of the farms is 20 to 30 tan of grain—8 to 12 tan of rice. 

2.—What proportion of these holdings is owned by 
the Cultivators and what proportion is held on Lease? Are 
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hired hands employed and at what wages?—I think most of 
the land is cultivated by the proprietors. Hired hands are 
employed by the year at 1,000 to 1,200 cash per month, and 
one hat, one pair of shoes, one pair of stockings, and two or 
three garments once a year. The hired man eats the same 
kind of food as his master. 

3.—In the case of Leases how is the Landlord paid? In 
silver or in kind, and how much per mow? Orifin kind what 
proportion of the crop? What amount of land is owned by 
large proprietors, ¢g., are there many or any who own 
1,000 mow or 10,000 mow?—In the case of leases, the 
Landlord is paid in kind. He receives half the produce of the 
land, and pays the taxes. A few families who live in this city 
own large farms, but they are very few, and I do not know of 
any proprietors of very large tracts of land in this district. 

4,—What is the average annual production per mow—say 
of rice (paddy) or barley—by weight, and what is the local 
selling price ?—One tan of rice weighs about 250 catties, and 
the selling price ranges from 2,200 cash to 2,800 cash per tan. 

5.—What is the average amount of the land tax and how 
is it collected? Is it paid direct to the District Yaméns? 
—For each tan of grain, 2 tou 5 shéng of rice, and 40 
to 42 cash has to be paid to the Yamén. It has to be carried 
by the farmer to the District Yamén. 


18th December, 1888. 





From Ray. W, 5, BURNETT, 
China Inland Mission, Ning-hsia, Kansuh, 





Enclosed are the answers, as accurately as I can get them, 
to the questions proposed in your paper of March 8th. t. 
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trust you will find them useful. No little trouble has been 
taken to collect this information and to render it as correct 
as possible. In my preaching tours, which have taken me 
all over the prefecture, I have made these questions a topic 
of conversation sometimes, and have thus been enabled to 
gather the facts you request. The Ning-hsia district lies 
on both sides of the Yellow River, and is a tract of country 
entirely intersected by a perfect network of canals and 
dikes, in order to carry off the surplus water of the river. 
These dikes are kept in constant repair .by the country 
people, who dig them out annually, and improve the banks 
whenever necessity calls for the action. These large canals 
have been opened at different times, one dating as far back 
as the T‘ang dynasty and another from the reign of Ch‘ien 
Lung. The irrigation of the land depends upon the water 
from the Yellow River. As far as I have seen this river in 
Kansuh and Thibet, only in Ning-hsia district is it utilised 
to any extent for watering the land. There is a proverbial 
saying to this effect, that JE PF fj 1¢ ii] AG AR RE WY; and 
really you would think so, if travelling in the prefecture 
when the land has been flooded, after the ingathering of the 
crops. Vast portions of the country are submerged and 
remain so all the winter, and only get dry again by the 
following spring and summer. A very little rain falls, 
and, naturally speaking, were it not for the means pro- 
vided the whole place would be a desert. But, as it 
is, the Ning-hsia prefecture reckons to be a portion rich 
in agricultural productions, although the population is 
sparse, and sprinkled over a wide area. There is a good 
deal of meadow land which affords splendid opportuni- 
ties for stock breeding, and I may add that the cattle 
raised here are equal, if not superior, to the cattle I have seen 
in other parts of China. 


ON 
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1,—The average size of the agricultural holdings in this 
district is from 250 mow to 300 mow. There are, however, 
a few of 500 mow. 

2.—About seven-tenths of these are owned by the cultiva- 
tors, a small proportion being held on lease. Hired hands 
are employed, some throughout the whole year and others 
only during the harvest time. The regular hands are paid 
from 1,600, 1,700, 1,800 to 2,000 cash per month, including 
food. During harvest time extra hands are paid 170 and 
180 cash per dayy also with food. 

3.—In the case of leases the landlord is generally paid 
in money, and at the rate of about 1,700 cash per mow per 
year. There are cases, however, where the land is let out 
and the landlord is paid in kind by receiving one half the 
crop. 

The largest land-proprietors own 400 and 500 mow. There 
are none possessing 1,000 or 10,000 mow. 

4,—The average annual production per mow is about 7 or 
8 tan ( =} ) of rice, and 6 or 7 tan of barley. A tan of rice 
is equal to about 40 catties, and a tan of barley to about 35 
catties. The local selling-price of good rice averages between 
450 and 550 cash per tan, while wheat goes from about 
400 to 500 per tan. 

5.—The land tax varies in different parts, but is very 
high all over the district, on account of the nature of the 
place, it being “a land flowing with water.” In the 
immediate ueighbourhood of the fu city, the land-owner has 
to produce 1 tan 2 sheng of rice per mow and 1 tan 4 sheng 
of wheat, besides millet and grass. In other places where I 
have been I find the tax is much lighter, only 4 sheng of 
rice and 4 sheng of barley having to be produced per mow. 
The tax is paid direct to the District Yaméns, twice in 
the year. ‘ee 
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On the whole, although the people labour under heavy 
imposts —34 (gi, as they call it here—yet they may be said 
to be comfortably situated. The land produces well, and 
generally pays well for the labour expended. About a third 
is devoted to the growth of the poppy, although, from the 
quantity of opium annually brought to the market, it is a 
loss to the individual farmer to cultivate it. Grain pays well, 
but the price would go down again if the cultivation of the 
poppy ceased. The price has gone up as opium has come 
down. Apricots, peaches, plums and apples, also pears, are 
grown, but they are all dear compared with other places 
I have been to. Orchards were destroyed during the 
Mahommedan rebellion, and even at this late period they 
have not reached their former point of perfection. The vine 
also is cultivated, but to an inconsiderable extent. The 
winters being very severe, most of the fruit-trees suffer. 
The peach is particularly of note in this respect. I have 
walked through orchards where I have noticed numbers of 
peach-trees destroyed by the frosts. Vegetables of all 
kinds are plentiful. It has been frequently remarked that in 
the “year of peace,” ie, previous to the Mahommedan 
rebellion, the whole land presented a much better aspect than 
it does now. On every side traces of this terrible rupture 
may be met with. The land has been practically depo- 
pulated, and, of course, as a natural sequence, agriculture and 
every other industry have more or less suffered. Numbers 
of places may be mentioned, which once were flourishing 
cities, now mere masses of ruins, with a few people scattered 
amongst the broken walls, as if trying to hide themselves 
in the secrets of solitude and desertion. 


July 10th, 1888. 
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From GEO, JAMIESON, Esq, 
vai H,B,M,'s Acting Judge, Yokohama, Japan, 
President of the Society. 





Notes on the Condition of the Peasantry in Kiangst, 
_ made in the course of travels in 1883-4. 





The Holdings in this part of the country are invariably 
of small extent. Out of 15 cases inquired into the smallest 
was 3 mow, or half an English acre, the largest 26 mow= 
41 acres, the average being about 8 mow. 

Of the 15 cases 8 were owners of the land wholly or in part, » 
the others farmed land as tenants paying rent. In all the’ 
cases the work was done by the members of the family, and 
generally there was not enough work to keep them employed 
all the year round. All the land was in crop at least once 
a year, and most of it bore two or three crops. A rice crop, 
the principal, was grown between June and September, and 
wheat between November and May, while rape beans, cab- 
bages, and other green crops alternated with the latter 
on suitable soils. On the higher land, where there was not 
sufficient water-supply for rice, eotton was the summer crop. 

In the case of leases the landlord was invariably paid in 
kind, the general rule being -that he received one half tho 
summer rice crop. The yield per mow of the best land in a 
good year would be 4 tan of paddy, that is, of unhulled rice 
as it comes from the threshing-floor. A tan is 2 baskets, and 
weighs about 140 catties, or say 1} ewt. The yield per mow _ 
is thus about 6 ewt., or 36 cwt. per acre, of which the landlord 
takes half, A tan of rice sells for about $2; the rent, there- 
fore, in money value would be $4 per mow, or $24 (£4 stg.) 
per acre, This, however, assumes that the land is of thé 
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best quality, and is also favourably situated for transport. 
In the great majority of cases the yield would not exceed 
half that. The winter wheat crop, which yields fri one to 
two tan a mow, and all the other crops, belong to the tenant. 

A family of five or six persons owning 8 mow of land can 
manage to get along with tolerable comfort in good years, 
but there is nothing left over for Inxuries. They can never 
save any money, or what little is saved disappears in those 
recurring events, deaths and marriages, which are always a 
source of extravagance. The cottages are furnished in the 
rudest and simplest manner. The clothing of both sexes, 
shoes included, is made at home by the women from strong, 
coarse native cloth, a suit of which, well patched and mended, 
will last five or six years. Their food is invariably rice, with 
salt fish or pickled vegetables as a relish; on great occasions 
a little pork is added. Beef and mutton are unheard of. 

Families owning 15 or 20 mow are of course much better 
off, and would almost count themselves wealthy. Those with 
30 or 50 mow would be decidedly so. But very few are to 
be met with, that is of single families, who own as much as 
50 mow. Four-fifths of the whole mass of the people in 
this District own or cultivate individually less than 15 mow. 

The land tax for the highést class of land here amounts to 
between 200 and 300 cash, or say $0.25 a mow, equal to 
about 4s, an acre. 


From E, L, OXENHAM, Esq, 
H,B.M.’s Consul, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, 





1,—The agricultural holdings in the vicinity of Chinkiang 
average 20 mow, and may be said to range between 10 and 
50 mow. Since the Tai ping Rebellion no large proprietors 
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remain, only peasant holders. Towards Mooshan and the 
south Jarge tracts of land remain untilled for lack of popula- 
tion, though distress in the north is gradually driving 
immigrants southwards, who are opening up slowly these 
tracts of soil. 

In the north of Kiangsu more large proprietors exist, and 
a considerable proportion of the land is rented. Farmers, 
when lessees, do not cultivate more than 50 to 100 mow , 
each as a rule, 

2.—On the north of the Yang-tze as much as 7/5, and some 
say 745, of the land is rented, especially in the more southern 
parts of the northern portion at Hsing Hua and Téai-chow. 
Hired hands are employed, the supply of labour from the 
Yellow River districts being abundant. Seventeen strings of 
cash are paid as wages per month, together with food. 

To the south of the River, 4%; of the land is owned and 
cultivated by the proprietors. Labour, especially in winter, 
is employed, the men coming from the north of the River 
and from the Yellow River districts. They get about two 
strings of cash per month with their food. Very often only 
food and lodging are given. 

3.—Where rent is paid in the usual occidental fashion, 
which is but seldom, about two stéings of cash a mow is paid per 
annum. ‘The system most generally in force is, however, the 
metayer system, by which a certain proportion of the crop 
harvested goes to the landlord and a certain part to the 
tenant. As is usual in China, where our European hard-and- 
fast and rigid systems are not customary, and are unsuited to 
the equitable sense of the people, the proportion of the crop 
given varies with the season. In a very bad year nothing 
is given, nor any equivalent in money. In a good year, for 
rice, 4 tou (bushels) per picul of the harvested crop would 
go to the landlord; for wheat, 3 tow per picul; for beans, 
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peas, and peanuts 3 tow a picul; 10 ¢ow equal one picul of 
Ibs. 133}. Rice commutes for 1,250 cash a picul when 
unhusked, and for 2,870 cash a picul when husked. 

As was stated above, the number of large proprietors to 
the south of the River is very small, and the same may be 
said of the country within 30 miles of the north bank of the 
Yang-tze. Farther north, however, large landed proprietors 
are more common, and peasant owners are rare. One family, 
named Cx‘EN, is said to possess 400,000 mow (66,000 acres,) 
and its properties extend into the provinces of Hupei and 
An-hui, Another person, named Yana, owns 300,000 mow, 
whilst owners of 40,000 to 70,000 mow are numerous. 
These large properties are situated in the more northerly 
portions of the province of Kiangsu, but at Hsing-hua and 
T‘ai-chow there are also large proprietors owning from 
10,000 to 1,000 mow. The T‘ai-pings, who almost oxtirpated 
or drove out the inhabitants living noar Chinkiang, and who 
burnt, with the Yaméns they destroyed, the land registries, 
did little damage in the northern prefectures of Kiangsu, 
and the old families retained their land. To the south of 
the Yang-tze the land, after 1865, was occupied by the first 
comer, to whom a title was given after some years’ occupa- 
tion, and the payment of land tax was allowed. Of course, 
under such circumstances, none but poor cultivators who 
could make a living out of the produce of their farms would 
take up land, and then only in small quantities. 

Temples often own considerable tracts of land, bestowed 
on them from time to time by pious or astute Emperors. 
The Temple on Golden Island owns some 8,000 mow, 
and the various temples at Silver Island another 4,000 
mow. On Huashan is a temple, where the mother 
of Kien Lung cultivated virtue, which owns some 5,000 
acres, 
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4.—In a good year a mow of fertile land would produce: 
as much as 4 piculs of paddy, and slightly less good land 
8 to 3} piculs of paddy. 


Wheat in good years gives 1,2; picul a mow. 


Beans ” » ly » ” 
Peanuts 9 » 8 bushels ,, 
Indigo ” » 14 picul ” 
Cotton ” » 15 catties ,, 
Vegetables _,, », 10 piculs a mow. 
Roots ” » 8 ” ” 


Paddy is worth ... «+» $1.40 a picul. 
Rice ,, eee see $2.90 ” 
Wheat ,, vee wee $2.00 i 
Beans ,, coe = ave 210 gg 
Indigo ,, wre = owe PS tO4 ,y 
Cotton ,, aes w+» $15 cents a catty. 


5.—Land tax on good arable land is from 500 to 600 cash 
a mow. In the case of hill land 10 mow, for purposes of 
- land tax, count as one mow. In towns, 1,000 cash a mow 
is paid. The tax is paid in direct to the District Yamén 
twice a year. At the first payment money is given, the 
crop then ready being wheat; but at the second collection, 
payment is always in kind, it being important to obtain rice 
to store it in the public granaries for public purposes, 
Seven sheng, or pints, of rice are paid per mow. 

Various fees have also to be paid. At the times of payment, 
a printed paper is left at the house of each person by the 
district runner, for which 14 cash in the country, and 28 
cash in towns, has to be paid. On paying the tax in to the 
Yamén a fee of 25 per cent on the amount paid in has to be 
given to the magistrate’s ménshang. 
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The houses of the peasantry near Chinkiang are very poor 
and furnished in the rudest manner. A table, a mud stove, 
a chair, or some wooden benches and cradles, are the only 
furniture. 

It is on the land the peasant proprietor lavishes all his 
care and labour, and the cultivation is indeed garden-like in 
its neatness and order. In times of distress the absence of 
rich resident proprietors is very noticeable. Relief can only 
be given by officials and volunteers, and that in an in- 
termittent and irregular way, whilst the dismal abodes the 
peasantry have to live in, and with which they are content, 
proves how much they lose by the absence of a higher visible 
standard of household comfort and refinement. 


15th December, 1888. 


From Rey. FREDE, BODEN, 
Wesleyan Mission, Wusueh, Hupeh, 





The following information refers only to Kwang Tsi Hien 
( B@ #¥ FF ), in the province of Hoopeh. 

1."—Ten mow. One informant said ten mow, if paddy 
fields; 7 or 8 mow, if land for growing cotton, wheat, ete, 

2. (a.)—In some parts of the Hien 30 per cent of these 
holdings are owned by the cultivators, in other parts only 
10 per cent. 

(b.)—Hired hands are employed. Hight to ten thousand 
eash per annum with board is considered good pay. As 
low as six thousand is paid, but this would be for inferior 
labour. At this season of the year (June) sixty cash 





* See list of questions on pages 69 and 60, 


pe ee ee a 
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(with three meals) a day is being paid for extra hands. 
1,000 cash—=§1. 

3. (a.)—In the case of paddy fields, the landlord is paid 
in kind. He receives about 2 of the annual yield. At a 
certain village at which the writer was staying the night, the 
farm-folk stated that the landlord received 3. If a field, 
in a good year, yields an exceptionally large crop, the 
cultivators get the benefit. If the year be a very bad one, 
the landlord receives less than the stipulated quantity, and 
at times it even eomes to no rent at all. 

The rent of all other land is paid in money :— 


Good soil... 1,300-1,400 cash per mow per annum. 
Medium ... 1,000 ” ” ” 
Poor eee 600-900 ” ” »” 


(b.)—There are a few people who own 300 mow, and these 
are regarded as large proprietors. 200 mow is considered 


a good deal. 
4, (a.)—Annual average production per mow :— 
Paddy.—Good soil, 5 bushels (—4 piculs). 
Medium,, 4 9 
Poor , 38 “s 
Wheat.—Good , 12 ,, 
Medium,, 8 -- 
Poor ,, 5or6 ,, 
Barley.—Good ,, 15 on 
Medium,, 10 4, 
Poor ,, Zor8 ,, 
Cotton—Good ,, 90 catties. 
Medium,, 70 ” 
Poor 50 ” 
Note.—A crop of wieek or barley, and one - cotton, are 
got from the same field in one year, ; 
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(b.)—Local selling prices :-— 
et } Good year, 8 or 900 cash per picul. 


husk (#) 
Medium ,, 1,000 ” ” 
Bad ,, 1,400-2,000, yy 
Wheat— Good ,, 1,500 cash per bushel of -} 3}. 
Medium ,, 2,000 ” ” ” 
Bad _ ,, 2,500-3,000 ,, oe 
Barley.— Good ,, 500-800 4, 9 ” 
Medium,, 800~1,100 ,, » 
Bad ” 1,200-1,400 ” ” ” 

Note.—Rice in the husk is seldom sold by weight; wheat 
and barley never. If wheat can be kept over the winter a 
higher price is realized. Tor instance, this year’s wheat has 
sold for 2,100 cash per bushel, whilst last year’s, sold a few 
months ago, fetched 3,200 cash per bushel. It is, however, only 
the fairly well-to-do that can afford to wait for this better price. 

Cotton, in a good market, 50 cash per catty. 
” Medium ,, 40 ;, ” 
” Por , 380 5 ” 

This market is largely regulated by the number of pur- 
chasers that come. If they arrive in good numbers, high 
prices are maintained; if there be but few, tho market is 
poor and low rates have to be accepted. 

5,—The average land tax is about 300 cash per mow. 
It is paid into the Yamén. In case of floods, a list of those 
unable to pay is handed to the District Magistrate, who 
transmits it to the Provincial Governor, who in turn passes it 
on to the Government. If the Government remit the taxes 
that year, and there follow a couple of good years, the 
amount so remitted will have to be made up. In the case of 
an ordinary drought, the full tax has to be paid, but if the 
drought be excessively severe an abatement will be granted, 
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From the Rr, Rev. BISHOP MOULE, 
Hangchow, Chékiang. 





In reply to your questions on behalf of the Asiatic Society, 
(Circular dated 8th March), I have received the following from 
fairly well-informed Chinese scholars, one of them speaking 
for Jin ho ( {= # ), one of the Districts of Hangchow Fu, 
the other for the plain of Shaohing, both in Chekiang. 

1,—Holdings vary from 4 or 5 to several hundred mow, 
not, in Jin ho, exceeding 1,000, though, near Shaohing, 
there are estates of several thousand, perhaps not 10,000. 

Working farmers till at most one or two hundred mow; 
more in Shaching. 

2.—Hired labour is employed, but not in any large pro- 
portion. My informants thought hardly 20 per cent of field 
work was hired. 

Wages for a skilful and good hand might come to say 
$20 and board for half a year. 

In the mountain districts as little as $15 and board per 
annum is paid. 

My informants could not strike a proportion between 
freehold of the cultivator and leasehold. It is common for a 
small owner to add a few mow on lease. 

Large owners employ an Agent to let their farms. 

8.—The landlord is paid always in either paddy or dressed 
rice; usually the latter; never in silver. 

The proportion is said to be nearly, if not quite, one-half 
of an average crop of rice. It is, however, a fixed amount, 
except in bad years, when a composition may be come to, the 
small tenants (who usually pay more) being let off at the same 
rate as large holders. 
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All the other crops go to the tenant, ¢g., wheat and 
barley, pulse, mulberry, sesamum, ete., etc. 

4,—Good land, well-tilled, will yield 3 stone ( 44 shih), of 
paddy. Price and measure vary greatly according to locality. 
But the above yield was understood to be taken at the 
standard weight of the % . 

5.—The land tax is commonly compounded for in silver, at 

* $1, more or less, per mow. It is paid at the District Granary 

( jit ), under the control of the District Officer (Hsien). 


18th April, 1888. 


From Rav, J, F, JOHNSON, 
American Preabyterian Mission, Hangchow, Ohthiang, 





The agricultural holdings or farms here vary in size from 
3 or 4 to 20 or 30 mow, as a general thing. The average 
size is probably 12 or 15 mow. 

Of the cultivators, I was told that 2, perhaps 4, are owners 
of the land; the rest, leasers or renters. One able-bodied, 
expert workman is supposed to tend 6 mow. Hired labour 
is much used, and at rates like these: for a day’s work, from 
120 to 160 cash; for a month's, from 2,400 to 3,000 cash ; 
boys get about 1,000 cash a month; and in every case the 
labourer is fed by the employer. By a mutual-help system 
many farmers avoid the necessity of employing hired help. 

The landlord is paid 4 of the produce as rent. In our 
kien the largest farm is about 200 mow; in our foo there are 
a few men who hold 1,000 mow or more, but perhaps none 
who have as much as 10,000 mow. 

The average yield per mow varies with the soil and with 
the year. Good land will ordinarily yield 2 tan (piculs) of 
hulled rice; poor land, perhaps 1 tan. You may double 
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these figures if you speak of unhulled rice. Barley or wheat 
is but little grown here. The farmer gets from $1.70 to $2 
a tan for his rice, the retail price of which is from 240 to 820 
cash a tou. 

Land tax is paid in silver in the 5th moon, at the rate of 
1 tael for 7 mow; in the 11th moon in rice, at the rate of 
6.08 shing a mow. And these taxes are paid at the Yaméns 
and granaries of the different hiens. Many of the farmers 
pay tax with a bad grace; they often give tax-collectors 
and townsmen a piece of their mind upon the slightest 
provocation. 

People here speak of the land of the Shaohing plain as 
unusually productive. 

Many small farmers engage in other businesses during 
their leisure from farm work. 

One of my informants says, that the total land tax for a 
year varies between 400 and 1,000 cash a mow, according to 
the quality of the land. 

There is but little arable land near us that does not yield 
at least two or three different crops a year. 


April 14th, 1888. 





From GEO, PHILLIPS, Esq, 
O.B.M, Consul, Foochow, Fuhkien. 





On the Tenure of Agricultural Land in the 
Neighbourhood of Fuchau, 





In the neighbourhood of Fuchau, the average size of the 
agricultural holdings or farms is from 100 mow to 10 mow. 
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About half these are owned by the cultivator and about. 
half held on lease. 

A landlord cultivating his own land is obliged to hire 
labour for about five months a year, and at five different 
periods. 

The wages paid are as follows :— 

1°,—For preparing the ground and planting out the rice 
shoots for the first crop, 200 cash a day (about 18 
cents). 

2°,— Weeding and raking between the rice-plants is paid 
for at the rate of 80 cash or 7 centsaday. A very 
low class labour is employed in this work. 

8°.—For reaping the first crop, 160 cash or 14 cents a 
day is paid. 

4°,—Preparing the ground and manuring the second 
crop, 80 cash a day or 7 cents is paid. 

5°.—Reaping the second crop, 120 cash or 10 cents a day 
is paid. 

Tn all cases food is provided by the landlord. 

The second crop is sown between the first, so that both 
grow together, but the second crop is, of course, sown later. 

In the case of Leases, the Landlord is almost always paid 
in kind, he having half the produce; sometimes an arrange- 
ment is made whereby the Landlord receives his rent in 
silver, the value of the half crop being reckoned at the market 
rate of the day. Large landed proprietors are few. There 
is said to be only one man owning 1,000 mow. There are a 
few farms between 300 and 100 mow in size. 

Land is now considered a very poor investment in 
Fuchau, hence few are willing to purchase landed property. 

Taking all classes of land together, the average annual 
production is § tana mow. A tan consists of two baskets of 
about 50 catties each. 
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The local wholesale selling price is 1,600 cash or $1.40 
per tan. 
The average amount of the land tax is: 


1 mace 5 can. 2 li 6 cash a mow on first-class land, or 
about 4s. per English acre. 

1 mace 3 cand. 8 li a mow on second-class land—=8s, 4d. 
per acre. 

9 cand. 8 li a mow on third-class land—2s. 6d. per acre. 


In addition to the above, rice to the value of 1,% shing 
(pint) is given for each mow of first-class land. 

For second-class land 1,5; shing (pint) is given. 

The above taxes are collected in the spring and autumn by 
deputies sent to the villages by the District Magistrate. All 
the taxes are paid by the land-owner. 

Two men usually cultivate ten mow of land, and four men 
are required to reap the same. 

A holding of fifteen mow produced last year, 120 tan 
of rice. 

Value of the Rice ... sine one one $160 


Outlay :— 
Rent of Farm (60 tan of rice, 
half crop)... on $80 


Rent of Bullock for ploughing 18 
Labour and Seed Rice .. 


£98 98 
Balance to Farmer ... 62 


Three grown-up people and two children maintained. 

It must be remembered that these tenants raise a quantity 
of vegetables, etc., when the rice has been reaped ; this is all 
their own and forms the condiment to their rice. They 
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seldom eat meat, only a little fish, generally salted, and are 
looked upon as the most pitiable of all classes. They eke out 
a livelihood with great difficulty. 

Women and girls do a great deal of field-work in Fuchau. 

In concluding this paper, I must acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to the Rev. L. Luoyn for the valuable aid he has 
afforded me in furnishing much of the information contained 
therein. 


Fuchau, 12th September, 1888. 


From Miss A, M, FIELDE, 
American Baptist Mission, Swatow, Kwangtung. 





In response to the list of questions sent out by the Council 
of the 0.B.R.A.8., March 8th, 1888, I have the honour to 
send information obtained by me from ten owners of land, 
living in four districts, all within fifty miles from Swatow. 

In this region a very largo proportion, probably nino- 
tenths, of the men are engaged in agriculture. Tho 
agriculturists all live in villages, isolated furm-houses being 
unknown. The villages are walled, are very close together, 
and are densely populated. The wide-spreading, flat fiolds, 
lying along the river-banks at the foot of the hills, may 
be made to yield, here on the Tropic of Cancer, a constant 
series of crops, without interval on account of winter. Their 
chief productions are rice, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, pulse, 
garden vegetables, peanuts, indigo, sesamum, ginger, the 
grass-cloth plant and wheat. Rice is the staple food of the 
people; and in the best years the local product just supplies 
the local demand. Sugar is the principal export. Cane 
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requires less labour than any other crop, and will grow upon 
unwatered land which is unsuitable for rice-culture, The 
chief expense in tillage here, is for fertilizers, beancake from 
Chefoo and Newchwang being commonly used, at an outlay 
of from one to seven dollars, and an average of four dollars, 
upon every mow (4 of an acre approximately) of arable land. 
Besides this, ashes, hair and all other vegetable and animal 
refuse are carefully husbanded and methodically added 
to the soil. The first crop of rice is planted, always upon 
watered land, in the 3rd Chinese month, and is harvested in - 
the 6th month; the second crop of rice is planted in the 
7th month, and harvested in the 10th month; then wheat, 
turnips, cabbage or other vegetables are sometimes planted in 
the 11th month, and are harvested in the 2nd month. Only 
one crop of cane is cut in one year from the same field. Of 
potatoes, peanuts, and indigo, two crops a year may be taken 
from the same land, The rotation of crops is generally 
practised. 


1,—In order to answer perfectly the inquiry as to the 
average size of holdings, it would be necessary to have access 
to the records of the District Yaméns of this Department. 
Lacking this, I have been able to ascertain only the average 
size of the holdings of a few clans :— 


At Be Rhu a clan of 2,000 persons owns 1,650 mow 


» Ho Ie » 3 800 ” 240 ,, 
», Tou Lio 9 | - 785 yy 
», Nam Leng ,, ,, 1,400 ” 2,300 ,, 
» Thah Rng ,, ,, 400 ” 350 5, 


As the emigration of men is constant, and the smothering 
of female infants is common, it is probable that the land will 
support no more than its present population. One mow 
of land to each mouth is commonly declared to be the least 
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that will enable the cultivator to live, even with the highest 
cultivation of his land and the utmost frugality in tho 
use of its products. 

2,—It is thought that three farmers out of four till more 
or less land that belongs to another. When a father dies, his 
land is divided equally among his sons, a small extra portion 
being given to the eldest for meeting the expense of worship- 
ping the ancestral manes. This tends to diminish in each 
succeeding generation the amount of land held by single 
individuals, There are men who individually own and till so 
little ‘as one-fifth of a mow. Land may almost always be 
bought by those who have money, and emigrants returning 
from abroad often invest their money in land. No man sells 
land willingly, however, and the fact that land is somotimes 
sold proves that some families lack capable labourers. 

When hired hands are employed, the usual wages are from 
eight to ten cents a day, with a noonday meal. At the 
planting and harvesting of rice, the wages are from ten to 
twenty cents a day with five meals, or thirty cents without 
food. A farmer may be employed by the year, in which 
case his wages are from eight to fourteen dollars, with food, 
clothing, head-shaving and tobaceo. Few landlords hire 
hands except for a few days during the planting and harvest- 
ing of rice. Those who have more land than they and their 
sons can till, lease it to be tilled by their neighbours. 

3.—When Jand is jeased, the lessee always pays the land- 
lord in paddy, the amount varying with the quality of the 
land from two to six baskets for each mow. A basket is 
80 catties® in weight. The average quantity of paddy paid 
for each mow is 4 baskets, or 320 catties. This is about 
one-half the rice-crop for the year. The payment is made in 


* A catty—1} Ib, 
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dry, threshed, unhusked rice, the straw and all else from the 
field going to the labourer. 

In the very best years the skilful agriculturist may pay 
out one-third of the crop for the rental of the land; the 
cost of manure may be another third of his crop, and he 
may have the remaining third as net profit on his work. 
In a bad year the lessee may insist upon the landlord’s 
taking one-half the crop in full payment for the use of the 
land, even when one-half the crop is much less than the 
almount agreed upon as annual rental. 

Much land is held on inalienable leases, given by an 
ancient proprietor to the family of a clansman. For such 
leases the annual rental is usually one or two baskets of 
paddy for each mow. 

The proprietor of twelve mow (two acres) of the best land, 
having a family of only five persons, may live, without work, 
from the product of his land. 

I have heard of only one landlord who owns so much as 
1,000 mow, within 50 miles from Swatow. There are few 
who own so much as 500 mow, and the possession of 50 mow 
makes a man wealthy. Those who own 20 mow rarely 
cultivate the whole of it themselves. A young, strong man 
may till six mow of land alone, when the raising of water 
by a pump is not required. Three strong men may till 
thirty mow, if the fields be continuous and favorably situated 
in regard to water. 

4,.—The average annual product of the watered land is 
about enough to pay the landlord, to pay for the fertilizers 
bought, and to leave the labourer a profit of $5.00 per mow 
for his work. The quantity raised on each mow varies from 
640 to 1,280 catties, according to the quality of the land, and 
the year. The local selling price of paddy is $1.25 per 
basket of 80 catties. One basket of paddy makes 3} pecks of 
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rice, or 70 pounds; and four baskets of paddy are required 
each month for a family of five persons. 


5.—The Government tax varies according to the location 
and the fertility of the field, from 15 to 30 cents per 
mow, the average being about 25 cents per mow. Un- 
watered land pays no tax. The tax is always paid in money, 
to a tax-gatherer sent from the District Yamén. 


The value of the best rice-fields is $100 per mow. The 
interest here on money lent is from 12 to 20 per cent. 


The average cost of food here for an adult is $1.50 per 
month. This includes sixty pounds of rice, which costs $1.04 
and the remander is spent in fish, pickled cabbage, cheap 
vegetables and fruits as relishes. 


Clothing is usually woven in the house, from the fibre of 
the grass-cloth plant (Boehmeria nivea) which grows here, or 
from cotton imported from Hankow. Five dollars spent 
wisely each year will keep up a comfortable and even elegant 
- outfit of clothing for a man or a woman. The average 
value of the clothing for each member of a farmer’s family 
might be reckoned at four dollars. 

A room may be furnished in such a way as to make it 
comfortable for the farmer, for five dollars, and such a room 
would usually be oceupied by three or four persons. 

A complete outfit for farming may be bought for forty 
dollars, It includes: 

A plough with two ploughshares. $2.00 
Two harrows... eee oe 2.50 
A wooden pump or water-wheel 4.00 
A threshing machine ons 2.50 need 
A water-buffalo ...  .. 20,00 
Hoes, sickles, basketsandsundries 9,00 


eer Ae 4 


‘ 
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Examples in Illustration. 


Two brothers, aged 31 and 32 years, own 34 mow of 
watered, and 3} mow of unwatered land, inherited from their 
father. Their house, with the land upon which it stands, 
.is worth $50.00, their furniture $20.00, and their farming 
appliances $30.00. They live as comfortably as their 
neighbours, have paid up an old debt inherited from their 
father, and are now laying up money to invest in wives. 
Twenty years ago a wife could be had for thirty dollars; 
whereas none can now be obtained for less than one hundred 
dollars. Last year they got 22 baskets, or 1,760 catties, 
of paddy from their rice-fields, besides a winter crop of 
vegetables. This supported them and fed their stock. They 
planted sugar-cane on the unwatered land, put on $15.00 
worth of manure, and sold the cane when ready for cutting 
for $40.00. The taxes on their land amounted to 80 cents, 

The owner of land always pays the land tax. The lessee 
always furnishes everything required in tillage. 


Example Second. 


Pone Hra lives in a village of 300 persons, in which about 
30 men are land-owners. Pona Hra owns more than any 
other man in his clan, having 12 mow. His family consists 
of 10 persons. He is 46 years old, his wife is 41, his son is 
22, his son’s wife is 22, his four daughters are from 10 
to 17, and his two grandchildren are 3 and 8 years old. 
He and his son till his land, hiring help at harvest time. 
The women-folk weave and make the clothing for the family, 
rear pigs and fowls, and do all the housework. The house 
in which these 10 persons live is worth $120.00, including 
its site; the furniture is worth $44.00; the clothing worth 
about $40.00, and the farming appliances: about $40.00.. 
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The family lives comfortably upon the products of its land, 
and is reckoned affluent. 


Example Third. 


Caone Cat's family consists of 13 persons—himself, his 
wife, his aged mother, his four sons, aged respectively 
21, 18, 12 and 8 years, his widowed daughter-in-law, 
her son and daughter, aged respectively 21 and 19 years, 
his daughter, aged 15 years, his two grandchildren, aged 
8 and 12 years. He owns 10 mow of land, which is tilled 
by his sons and grandsons. The women rear swine and 
fowls, and do all the housework. His house is worth §300,.00 
with its site, his furniture $100.00, his farming appliances 
$32.00, and the clothing of the family about $40.00. The 
manure for his land costs $40.00 a year, and he pays jast 
$2.00 in taxes. The products of the 10 mow feed the family 
seven months of the year, and it is supported during the 
remaining five months by the outside earnings of himself and 
his sons. 


May 17th, 1888. 


From Rev. FP. T, FOUCAR, 
Chinn Inland Mission, Tali-fu, Yunnan, 





Subjoined I shall endeavour to give you information as 
desired under the various heads of your circular-letter 
of March 8th. It is not, however, gathered by personal 
observations, as I have had little intercourse with the rural 
population of the district, they being Ming-chia aborigines, 
most of them not able to speak Chinese, and it only applies 
to the T‘ai-ho (4 #1) valley, which is about 100 miles 
long by 8 or 10 broad. 
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My informant is the teacher of our Mission school here. 
He has been, however, at one time employed as clerk in 
connection with the collecting of the land taxes, and should 
therefore know. 

1.—The average size of the farms is 10 mow; 20 mow is 
the size of the very biggest. 

2.—About 8 out of LO farms are owned by the cultivators, 
the rest are held on lease. Hired hands are employed, the 
wages are 3 meals and 100 cash for male, 3 meals and 
70 cash for female, labourers per day at the time of the 
transplanting of the rice. At other times, 3 meals and 
60 cash a day is paid for male, and 1 meal and 50 cash a 
day for female, labourers. 

3.—Rent is paid in kind at the rate of 3 tou ( 2} ), of rice 
a year for good land, and 2 ¢ou for inferior land. There 
are a few proprietors who own 100 or 200 mow. These got 
their land as a reward for service, quelling the late Mahomedan 
rebellion. 

4.—Good land produces 20 tou of unhulled rice per mow, 
middle land 15 tou, and poor land 10 tow, the tow weighing 
about 30 catties, and worth about 300 cash. 

5.—The land tax amounts to 8.4 shing ( Ff) per mow 
for good, 6.4 shiing for middle, and 4.4 shiing for poor land, 
for the rice crop. The tax for other erops is paid in cash at 
the rate of 280 cash per mow—(the exchange for 1 tael of 
silver averages 1,500 cash here.) Each village bas a man 
appointed to collect the tax and hand it to one of the 16 
collectors appointed by the magistrate, but paying it direct 
to the District Yamén is also practised. 


August 2nd, 1888. 
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Lanp Tenure in CHINA. 


The following notes are translated, with the consent of the 
Author, from a valuable treatise by the Rev. Perer Hoana, 
“ex clero Missionis Nankinensis Presbyter,” entitled ‘‘ De 
Legali Dominio Practiese Notiones,” issued from the Mission 
Press at Zi-ka-wei, in 1882. Many clauses aro abbreviated, 
only an abstract of them being given. Those clauses, 
however, which have a direct bearing on the subject treated 
in Mr. Geo. Jamreson’s paper on ‘ Land Tenure in China,” 
are translated in full, being indicated by quotation marks, 
The information appears to apply to the Province of Kiangsu, 
south of the Yangtsze. 


H. B. M. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON LEGAL OWNERSHIP. 
By the Rev, PETER HOANG, 





Chap. L—Preraration or Drzps. 


1,—“ Though there is no legally prescribed form for Deeds, 
yet the differences which exist in different localities give 
rise to no trouble, since the technical expressions for the 
conditions of the contract are everywhere the same; if one 
knows well the ordinary forms of one district, it will be easy 
for him to ascertain the special usages and customs of other 
districts, if any there be, and to conform to them as may be 
required.” 

2.—Large characters, thus @# R, etc., are always used in 
Deeds, and not the abbreviated forms, thus — —, eto. 


pat 


SIRS 


eh 


ee ene Ty 


= 


rot 
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3.—JE or #¢ is added to a numeral to show that there are 
no fractions, thus @ @ PY JE and A 3 wil, Me. 

4.—The character $$, used in common writings to re- 
present zero, thus @# -- 3 — -f, is not so employed in legal 
Deeds, where the above sum would be written @# =f Ht #- 

5.—“ If one or two characters are omitted in copying a 
Deed, the omitted characters may be interpolated in their 
proper place, and a note added at the foot of the Deed 
enumerating the characters which have been interpolated, the 
note being signed by the drafter of the Deed. 

6.—‘ It is very important that the matter of the contract 
should be clearly set forth, that the conditions of the 
agreement should be expressed without any ambiguity, and 
that the clauses should be expressed in legal and technical 
terms. 

7.—*It is no less important that the boundaries of the 
property be clearly noted in the Deeds. If a right-of-way © 
exists over the property of another, the right is indicated by 
the words Hf A Hy ‘SE i B&, and the owner of the land over 
which the right-of-way exists should be invited to sign 
as one of the witnesses, as a precaution against his extending 
his holding in the future by enclosing the common way. 
If he refuses to sign, it is incumbent on the vendor to assert 
the right-of-way, based on long use and consensus of 
testimony, and to urge and compel him to sign in accordance 
with custom. If the property adjoining (¢.g., the eastern) 
boundary of the land to be sold belongs also to the vendor, 
this is expressed as follows Jt 35 Jif 32 (east to property of 
the vendor) or We JE Be HE (east as far as will make up the 
quantity of land now sold). If the property adjoining (¢9., 
the western) boundary of the land to be sold belongs also 
to the buyer, this is expressed as follows Py 3 # Re (west 
to property of the buyer). If the boundary is in the middle 
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of a stream, it is expressed by 4¢ jf; if in the middle of a 
street, by 42 @y or Hi B§. 

8.—“ When the boundary is in the middle of a street, the 
boundary-stone is placed at the side of the street, but must 
be inscribed [Hf #32, which expression, by common usage, 
indicates that the boundary is not at the site of the stone, 
but outside, viz., in the middle of the way; if the boundary 
is at the site of the stone, the character Hj is omitted. The 
boundary-stone is placed so that the inscribed face looks 
on the adjoining property, unless prevented by a wall. If 
a stone cannot be conveniently erected, a JR KR (Loundary- 
lime) may be substituted for the boundary-stone; this is made 
by driving a longish post into the ground, then drawing 
it out and filling the hole with lime. When the doundary- 
lime is used, the fact is noted in the Deeds, and again in the 
Property Roll,’ since such a mark, being covered by the earth, 
shows no sign of its existence. The setting of boundary- 
marks is done in the presence of public officials, [ij @¥ or 
{%& JE,’ who give due warning to the neighbouring proprietors.” 

§.—The right-of-way for an irrigating channel or for 
drainage over another’s land must be expressed in the Deeds. 

10.—In Sung-kiang #8 7£, Tsung-ming #4 WA and else- 
where, printed forms of Deeds, approved by the local 
officials, are sometimes used. 

11.—In Hwai-an #8 #, Wu-ho ¥% fj and elsewhere, forms 
printed on stronger paper and in stricter Jegal phraseology 
are sometimes used, 

12,—These forms, though printed, still require an experienced 
hand to fill them in. 

13.—Families with large possessions frequently prepare 
two property rolls called jj 2€ ji; one contains copies of all 
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Deeds with explanatory notes, and is deposited in some safe 
place; the other contains abstracts only of the Deeds, and is 
deposited with authentic documents in the archives of the 
family. 


Chap. IL—Texms EmpLoven. 

14.—The vendor is styled in Deeds if + or & + or 
HE=E or JRE or HME. The buyer is styled + or 
f} or H+. If the buyer (B) sells the property to a 
third party (C), the relation of the former vendor (A) to the 
ultimate buyer (C) is expressed by  #f J =£, and the 
relation of the ultimate buyer (C) to the former vendor (A) 
by 34 3é=—. An owner who hands over property in pledge, 
iit #, and thereby surrenders its use and income in lien of 
lawful interest, is styled HY &=E, and, since he still 
retains ownership in the property, is also styled 3% =, and, 
since he has lost control over the property, is styled Ja +. 
The party who accepts property in pledge and thereby enjoys 
its use and income, is styled Ih = or 5] 3e =. 

15.— The drafter of the Deed is styled (& 4, and signs 
his name at the foot of the Deed with the phrase f€ 4g. 
He is by custom nominated by the vendor and not by the 
buyer, but the latter has the right to demand that an upright 
and experienced man be selected. If the vendor himself 
draws up the Deed, he again signs at the foot with the phrase 
Fi 9€; if the vendor's son writes the Deed, he (the son) 
signs with the phrase - e. 

16.—** Middlemen, who have negotiated between vendor 
and buyer for the conclusion of the contract, are styled 
Jf. Others who are invited to sign as witnesses, are 
styled #4. The principal witness, who is ordinarily 





3 See below §§ 22, 28, 
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selected from the nearer relatives of the vendor’s family, e.g., 
his father, uncle or nephew, is styled 5% BY. 

17.— The public officer who is charged with the pre- 
servation of order in a district, is styled 7}y FA, elsewhere 
also #4 #2, and is of low rank. The officer who has charge 
of ownership in land and the collection of the Imperial 
tribute, is styled Ji #, elsewhere also $f 3# and HY fR, and 
is of respectable position. In the country, one person often 
performs both the above functions, and is styled {R JE. 
Attendants who, commissioned by the magistrate, reside in 
the district to enforce payment of tribute are styled [i] 34 
or #43. The public officer who has charge of preparing 
tax certificates and of inscribing the name of the owner in 
the public records,‘ is styled fff} # or HH. The officer 
who has charge of the confirmation of contracts,’ is styled 
#% 3K. The officer to whom is entrusted by the magistrate 
the whole care of collecting taxes is styled }pf #4 or #3 HF. 
The officer whose duty it is to measure property is styled 
4%. The officer on whom devolves the delimitation of 
fields, ways and streams, is styled 3 fj.” 

18.--In Hwai-an #8 &, Wnu-ho ¥% jij, and elsewhere, 
there are official offices for preparing contracts styled 


i Mh FF or EF. 


Chap. IlI.—Taz various Forms or Transrer 
or OwnersuiP, 

19.—*‘ #% BE or FER, irrevocable sale, is a contract by 
which the vendor surrenders the right of redemption. In 
order that the sale may be legally recognised as irrevocable, 
the law prescribes that in the Deed shall be employed the 


phrase # #8 ak * [Bl hi. 


4 Bee below § 32. |. § See below § 61. 
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20.— 3% Fj, revocable sale or return sale, is a contract by 

which the vendor preserves the right of redemption. It is 
evident that property is sold revocably at a lower price than 
if sold irrevocably. The law prescribes that in Deeds under 
this form of contract the phrase j§ #3 # BY PR [i] Hy shall 
be employed. The law further prescribes that there shall 
be expressed the number of years on the expiration of which 
it is agreed that redemption may take place. If the vendor 
does not redeem, the buyer is not thereby prevented from 
retaining possession beyond the stated period. The right of 
redemption is styled ff #%. The vendor by revocable sale is 
said still to retain the root of the soil, while the buyer in 
a revocable sale is said to possess only the face of the soil, 
FA if. 
21.— If the Deeds of Sale are not clearly drawn up, 
and the above formule are omitted, so that it cannot be 
ascertained which form of sale, whether revocable or irrevocable, 
was agreed upon, the law solves the question by prescribing 
that if thirty years shall have elapsed from the date of the 
contract, it is to be adjudged an irrevocable sale, so that the 
vendor may not demand any margin of value or redeem the 
property; if, however, thirty years shall not have elapsed, 
it is to be adjudged a revocable sale. 

22.—“ Hh BH (colloquially #4 jf or 7H BL), pledging, isa 
contract by which anyone delivers real property as security 
for value received, and thereby surrenders its use and income 
in lieu of lawful interest, until, by repaying the money, the 
property is redeemed. This pledging is similar to a revocable 
sale in that he who has delivered the property as security, 
preserves the right of demanding the balance of the value of 
the property, and of redeeming the property within the 
time agreed upon; it differs from a revocable sale in that in 
pledging the time of redemption cannot be extended beyond 
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ten years, on the expiration of which, if the property is not 
redeemed, the pledging must be converted into a sale by a 
new contract. 

93—"A pledging, 1%, differs from a mortgage, He 35 
for in pledging, the debtor delivers the property and pays no 
interest for the money due, and the creditor enjoys the 
property and its income in lieu of interest; in mortgage, 
however, the debtor only secures the debt’ on the property, 
does not deliver possession of it, and pays interest, while the 
creditor does not enjoy the property and its income, but only 
has an action against the property if the debt is not repaid by 
the debtor. 

24.—*In pledging, the contracting parties commonly ex- 
change Deeds; one, signed by the party delivering the 
property, is styled # IE 3%; one, signed by the party 
receiving the property, is styled Sh i RH 

25.— “Subsequent receipt of the balance of value, Im 2%, is a 
contract by which, for his real property sold by revocable sale 
or pledged in a pledging, the original owner receives the 
balance of its value from the same buyer or pledgee, without 
selling the property by irrevocable sale. Claim for this 
balance of value should be made at the expiration of the time 
agreed upon for redemption. In this second Deed, Im $& BZ; 
which is signed by the receiver of the balance of value, is 
expressed the extension of time settled by the new agreement, 
on the expiration of which the property may be redeemed ; 
in the same Deed is also inserted a clause, redemption is 
allowed but no balance of’ value is further to be demanded, ig 
A PR; by which clause the vendor, while preserving the right 
of redemption, binds himself to relinquish the property to 
the other party failing redemption, or to effect an irrevocable 
sale, without again claiming a balance of value. The 
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of redemption are inserted at the foot of the original deed of 
sale or of pledging. 

26.—‘*If the actual proprietor of the property bought by 
revocable sale or acquired in pledging does not agree to the 
claim of the first proprietor for the balance of value, the 
latter may legally deliver the property to a third party for a 
higher price, and return to the second proprietor the 
money which he has received. If the second proprietor is in 
need of money, he may legally sell the property to another 
by revocable sale, or deliver it by pledging, for the same value 
as he had given; if he received a larger sum, the first 
proprietor would be compelled to give more in redemption 
than he had received, which is not just. The second pro- 
prietor may, however, transfer the property to a third party 
for a smaller sum, and this happens when no one is found 
willing to acquire the property at its former value; when 
ultimately the first proprietor redeems the property, the 
second proprietor receives the sum advanced by him, unless 
"he has surrendered to the third proprietor his right to receive 
it by delivering to him all prior Deeds. The property being 
thus delivered to a third party, the onus of paying the 
balance of value, if the first vendor demands it, lies with this 
third party; but the first vendor cannot legally apply 
directly to the third proprietor either to claim the balance of 
value or to redeem the property, but should claim either 
right only after first notifying the second proprietor. 

27.—“ The redemption of property sold by revocable sale or 
transferred in pledging, is styled [ij fj. The first proprietor 
cannot legally redeem the property before the stated term 
without the consent of the second proprietor; nor can the 
second proprietor, on the expiration of the stated term, refuse 
to the first proprietor the right of redemption. On redemp- 
tion the property should be retransferred in the same state 
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as it was received, if, ¢g., the house walls are destroyed or 
other things broken, compensation is deducted from the 
price of redemption. If, however, articles are added, they aro 
either taken away by their owner or sold at a valuation to 
the redeemer, Expenses incurred by the second proprietor 
prior to the contract, ¢g., fees to middlemen, ure by the 
custom of many districts refunded by the redeemer if re- 


demption occurs within three years from tho date of the- 


contract. On redemption the second proprietor ought to 
return to the first proprietor the Deeds received from the 
latter; if these Deeds are by chance lost, then the second 
proprietor signs a new Deed and hands it to the first proprie- 
tor, in which he certifies that the former Deeds have been 
lost and that if they are afterwards found he will make no 
further claim; this certificate of lost Deeds is styled 3% Fe 32 HR. 
Tn the same way the first proprietor should deliver to the 
second proprietor the subsidiary Deed, fi] $Z, if he received 
any; if this Deed should by chance be lost a new one should 
be signed certifying to the fact. 

28.—* A subsequent irrevocable sale, Ip #8, is a contract by 
which one party sells by irrevocable sale to the same second 
party property either sold by revocable sale or transferred in 
pledging, whether the balance of value be claimed or not.” 

29.—Sometimes, though contrary to law, further claims are 
made on the buyer after an irrevocable sale. To avoid 
trouble, these claims are sometimes met, under the name of 
alms, under a written pledge not to make further claims. 

30.—When real property is sold at once by irrevocable sale 
in Soochow it is customary to have one Deed, $f #4 $2. 
In Sung-kiang and elsewhere, for property sold at once by 
irrevocable sale, four Deeds are prepared simultaneously, viz., 
a Deed of revocable sale, 7%; FE HZ, a receipt for the balance of 
value, I ERI, a Deed of subsequent irrevocable sale, Im #432, 
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and an acknowledgement of the receipt of alms, WE $¢ $f or 
ti fH PE, the total value being distributed over the four 
Deeds and different dates given to them, 

31.—A Deed of Gift of real estate for benevolent purposes, 
#4 UR, is valid, but is better replaced by a Deed of irrevocable 
sale. 


Chap. IV.—Reeistration IN THE Pustic Recorps. 


32.— 3 #] or 34 FR, the substitution of the name of a 
new proprietor for that of his predecessor, is the act by which 
a public official at the request of the new proprietor inscribes 
his name, or that of a community which he represents, in the 
public records, adding the quantity of land, in what prefec- 
ture and district, and under what number situated, and by 
whom sold to him, Then the name will be inscribed in the 
authentic schedules or certificates of payment of taxes.” 

33.--The characters of the -*%H are used to dis- 
tinguish the documents of various properties of the same 
owner in the same district. 

34.—‘ A proprietor who has omitted this registration in 
the public records, is legally liable to a penalty, besides 
the confiscation of all the land, of blows with a bamboo 
proportioned to the quantity of land. From one to five mow 
inclusive the penalty is forty blows, and for each additional 
five mow an addition of ten blows; beyond thirty-five mow 
the penalty is invariably one hundred blows. The time for 
registration is not held to be laid down in the Statutes; 
but since this registration is required in order that the land 
may have its proper taxpayer, and since the name of the 
said taxpayer should be inscribed in the certificates, it is 
evident that registration must be effected before the date 
on which the first of the three payments required each year 
is due from the new proprietor, 
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35.—*Though this registration is prescribed for all 
proprietors, whether acquiring the property by right of 
purchase or in pledging, still ordinarily only the proprietors 
who hold by an irrevocable sale demand it; but if a 
proprietor acquiring property by right of revocable purchase 
or of pledging, doubts the good faith and probity of the first 
proprietor, he usually demands registration, and after- 
wards, when the property is redeemed, the redeemer should 
demand registration anew for himself.” 

36.—Church property is registered under special instruc- 
tions from the Central Government. 

37.-—Officials charged with the collection of taxes prefer 
to have several properties of the same owner in the same 
district inscribed on one certificate, but it is better to have a 
separate certificate for each lot of land. 

38.—The amount of fees for registration cannot be 
accurately stated; it depends on the value of the land, on 
the number of mow, and on the personal status of the 
owner. 


Chap. V.—-Iurerian Taxes. 


39.—“‘ }9 Ht is the Imperial rice-tribute imposed on fertile 
lands, and the amount is proportioned to the richness of the 
soil. In the province of Kiangsu the rice to be paid each year 
for each mow is from shih 7 0.0009 (9 shao 4) to shih 
0.11 (1 tou 3} 1 shéng Ff); but in the province of Anhui it 
is from sith 0.0021 (2 ko 4 1 shao 4y) to shih 0.059 
(5 shéng Ff 9 ko f).” 

40.—From A.D, 1368 to 1863 portions of Kiangsu were 
burdened with much heavier rice-tribute than stated above. 

41.—To cover cost of collection, 1,052 cash are exacted for 
each shih assessed on a proprietor’s lands. If the rice-tribute 
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is commuted for a money payment at the fixed rate, then the 
1,052 cash per shih are added to the fixed rate. 

42,—This tribute begins to be collected in the 11th moon, 
with an additional charge of 500 cash for delay to the 1st moon 
of the following year. 

43.—* $4 J @ is the Imperial tribute in silver now 
imposed only on lands. This tribute was formerly imposed 
both on lands and persons; adult men were required to pay 
each per annum about Taels 0.019 of silver; but in A.D. 
1728, the portion to be paid by persons was added to the 
land tax, which thereby, the personal tax having ceased, was 
increased. The amount of this tax is in proportion to the 
fertility of the soil. In the province of Kiangsu for each 
mow is paid from Taels 0.01 to Taels 0.40; in the province of 
Anhui from Taels 0.009 to Taels 0.13. This tax is called also 
GB # or && FH or IE Ff; one portion is paid in the middle of 
the 2nd moon, the rest in the middle of the 7th moon, the 
first being called _f fj #, the second “FP ft gt.” 

44.—Land tax is payable in Ku-ping jg 4 Taels, with 
certain additions for cost of collection. 

45,—For early payment certain remissions are made, 

46.—‘* if BE GR is the money tax imposed on lands which 
are not yet arable and produce only reeds, or which have 
been brought under cultivation but are not yet recognised as 
arable by the magistrates. Lands actually not yet arable 
are those which have recently been formed by alluvial 
deposit, as, eg., many lands on the banks of the River 
Yangtsze where only reeds grow. Lands already brought 
under cultivation, but not yet recognised as arable are such 
as, é.g., those lying in the peninsula of Hai-mén and on the 
island of Tsung-ming, #4 89, and those on the banks of the 
River Whang-poo, #@ jf, in Shanghai. This tax is usually 
collected in two instalments in the year, as in Tsung-ming 
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and Hai-mén; but in Shanghai it is collected in one pay- 


ment from the 4th to the 8th or 9th moon; in Tsung-ming 
the tax on marshes, which is at the lowest rate, is also 
collected in one payment. 

47.— The amount of this tax due for each mow is from 
Taels 0,009 to Taels 0.151. The value of these Taels does 
not follow the value fixed by the magistrates for the land 
tax, $4 J #. In this year (1882), while 2,200 ensh are 
the fixed equivalent of the Tael for land tax, #4 J #2, the 
Tael for non-arable land tax, 3 BE SF, is fixed in Shanghai at 
8,200 cash, in Tsung-ming and Hai-mén at 2,600 cash. 
The kind of land specified above commmonly pays only this 
kind of tax and is exempted from the rice-tribute. 

48.—** Be 38 & is a money tax imposed on lands which 
formerly were legally devoted to the manufacture of salt, 
and have been since brought into cultivation, without au- 
thority, but with the ultimate approval of the Govornment. 
Lands of this class are styled ¥£ ff]. The amount of tax 
payable per mow is commonly from Taels 0.01 to Taels 0.10, 
and is styled jg, being likewise collected in two instal- 
ments. This tax is commonly collected not by tho District 
Magistrates but by poor mandarins charged with the 
supervision of the salt manufacture. Lands of this class are 
subjected only to this tax, and are numerous in maritime 
districts, such as Kin-shan 4 lJ, Tang-chow $f $i, ete. 

49.“ Hf FA] or 3f fA are lands which in former dynastios 
were cultivated by families who were entrusted with the 
hereditary duty of guarding the city or of transporting the 
tribute-rice by boat up the Grand Canal, Sift $f jaf, to Peking. 
These lands, since they are now cultivated without regard to 
the above duties, are liable to a money tax under three 
heads: the amount of this tax per mow is commonly, under 


the first head, 3€ $f, Taels 0.03, under the second head, 
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$2 fg, Taels 0.14, and under the third head, jt Rk $f, 
Taels 0.23. It is generally collected not by the local 
magistrate but by poor mandarins commissioned for the 
purpose, and is partly devoted to the tribute-rice transport 
service, and partly distributed among the families who 
formerly had the duty of providing for the transport, though 
they do not now perform it.” 

50.—Land of this sort is distributed over the districts in 
blocks of from two to several thousand mow. 

51.— In the years containing an intercalary month, 
money taxes due are increased by about one per cent, while 
the rice-tribute is diminished by about one thousandth.” 

52.—Fertile lands are required to pay taxes in both rice 
and money, while other lands are exempt from the rice tax. 

53.— It is thus evident that the annual taxes imposed on 
lands and due to the Government are subject to great 
variation, but generally for lands subject to both taxes about 
500 to 900 cash per mow suffice, and for those subject only 
to one tax from 20 to 400 cash per mow.” 

54.—-Certain properties devoted to public or charitable 
use are legally exempt from all taxation. 

55.—Other lands have from time immemorial been subject 
to no taxes, such as a great part of the land within the city of 
Soochow. 

56.— Owners pay to the tax collectors from 10 to 100 
cash per mow for cost of collection, the smaller holdings 
paying the larger sum per mow. 

57,—** When the taxes have been paid, the magistrates issue 
to the owners certificates duly sealed, which are called [if & 
or #458. These certificates must be preserved, since they 
are proof not only of the payment of taxes but also of the 
ownership of the property, especially in the absence of other 
legal titles, or when the contract of sale has not yet been 
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legally conjirmed, and the Deeds not yet sealed by the 
magistrate.” 

58.—In years of famine the payment of taxes is deferred 
to future years, and often by Imperial grace remitted wholly 
or in part. ‘ 

59.—On. the occasion of certain important Imperial events 
the taxes are remitted wholly or in part. 

60.—Owners who defer payment of taxes beyond the fixed 
date, which is*the 4th moon of the following year, are 
compelled to pay and suffer a legal penalty in the proportion 
that the amount due bears to the whole. 


Chap. Vi.—Tae Conrinmation or Conrracts or SALE. 


61.—* ga is the act by which the new proprietor pays 
to the Government the legal tax for a contract of sale, 
whether revocable or irrevocable, of his house or land recently 
entered into, in order that the local magistrate may furnish 


the Deed with his seal and label attached, called $2 , and — 
so confirm the contract. This label bears the seal of the- *” 


provincial treasurer. The local magistrate has a supply of 
labels sent by the provincial treasurer, and accounts for them 
annually, remitting at the same time the taxes received. 
The owner must obtain this conjirmation within a year after 
he has purchased the land or house, whether hy revocable or 
by irrevocable sale. After one year the owner who has 
omitted this formality, besides being required to conform to 
the law, is liable to receive fifty blows irrespective of the 
value of the property, and to be fined half the value named 
in the contract.” 

62.—If the value of the property does not amount to 
Taels 1,000, this conjirmation is done by the immediate local 
magistrate, Chih-hsien, etc.; if it exceeds Taels 1,000, this 
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magistrate must report to, and the Deeds must be sealed by, 
his immediate superior. 

63.—“ $f GE is the legal tax levied for this conjirmation, 
being three per cent of the value, and under the name of 
#€ GE a farther amount is collected of five per cent of the 
legal tax, and besides 500 cash are required for the cost of 
the label attached. The silver in which this tax is paid 
is the same as that required for the land tax, 3) JT @ . SC. 

On the label $2 FE are inscribed the names of the 
buyer and vendor, the quantity whether of land or houses 


. sold and the amount paid; there is also inscribed on it the 


amount due as legal tax for confirmation, but only the amount 
due, not the amount actually paid, though more might have 
been paid than was due.” 

64.—* The contract of pledging, BL Bf, does not require 
confirmation until after ten years, and then the pledying ought 
to be converted into a sale by a new agreement. 

- 65.—*1f the Deeds have only the seal of the local ma- 


_ gistrate affixed to them, without having the label FE 
‘- attached, the buyers are presumed to have evaded payment 


of the tax, and are liable to the legal penalty provided for this 
evasion. 

66.—‘*A person who redeoms his property requires no 
confirmation, because in redemption no new Deed is drawn 
up, but only those Deeds are restored to the redeemer which 
he himself before delivered to the buyer. Besides, the 
acquisition of ownership by redemption is based on the old 
purchase, which is supposed to have been confirmed. 

67.—* The law of confirmation for an irrevocable sale is 
commonly strictly observed in the city and suburbs, but in 
the country only when a rich buyer has bought a large 
property, and by the omission of the confirmation might give his 
enemies an opportunity of laying a plaint before a magistrate, 
and when he fears that the vendor will not keep faith,” 
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Chap. VII.—Atxoviat Deposits. 


68.—“ New land, or land formed by alluvial deposit, is 
divided into two classes: old land now re-formed, &% + TH 4E, 
and land independently formed in the middle of a stream, 
7U WP) BERR. Re-formed land is that which, onco washed 
away by the force of the waters, has reappeared ; land in- 
dependently formed is an island which has formed in the 
middle of a stream or in the sea. e-formed land is legally 
restored to its former proprietor, whether it is or is not 
separated from the land of which it once formed part; in the 
case of land, separated from its former hold, washing away 
from one bank of the stream, and forming on the other, as the 
land gradually washes away from the one bank, land forming 
on the other bank may be substituted for it; or when land 
has washed away from the bank of the stream, and then in 
the same stream not far from the bank an island is formed, 
this is recognised as actually the land washed away. In 
order that the old proprietor may make a legal claim to the 
re-formed land, he is required to prove that it is in the same 
place where he already had possession. The proof admitted, 
besides evident signs if any exist, is the entry in the public 
records, in which the proprietor immediately after the 
washing away of his land, took care that its situation and 
limits should be inscribed. 


69.—“ Re-formed land which is reclaimed without sufficient 
proof, and Jand formed on the bank of a stream where for- 
merly there existed no land, besides islands independently 
formed in a stream or the sea, belong to the Government, 
which sells them through the magistrate to those who first 
offer the value fixed by law proportioned to the quality 
of the soil, 
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70.— Land situated on the shore of the sea, or a stream, 
or lake, should be measured each winter, and taxes are 
remitted for any part of it washed away. 

71.—‘‘ New land is measured every five years (in Kiangsu 
every ten years), and assessed for taxes according to the 
fertility of each lot; if any land, originally lightly taxed, in 
course of time becomes richer, a heavier tax is imposed on it. 
No one is permitted to inhabit and cultivate an island formed 
in the open sea far from the mainland. 

72.—“ When land is re-formed its former owners, either 
because they have migrated fur away or because it is difficult 
to prove their right, commonly put in no claim to it. Hence 
all formed land deposited on the edge of a neighbouring 
property is commonly occupied by the neighbouring pro- 
prietor and is sold to him by the Government at the time of 
legal measuring. An island or land independently formed in 
the sea or in a stream is occupied and bought by influential 
people of the district and settled by colonisation.” 

73.—In the island of Tsung-ming special disposition is 
made of newly-formed land. 


Chap. VIIL.—Taer Soin ann Surrace or Lap. 


74.— Land is divided into the soil, FA JR, and the surface, 
FA fii. The possessor of the soil is styled a tributary, Hg A, 
being held liable for payment of taxes on the soil. The 
possessor of the surface, thongh he may have the exclusive 
right of leasing the soil for cultivation, is styled a tenant, 
4H] 3, the same as simple lessees of the land who have not the 
above right. Registration, 3 Fi, and conjirmation, #§f #, con- 
cern only the owner of the soif and not the owner of the 
surface, since the latter is not called on to pay taxes. 
75.—“*In Sung-kiang and several other places the soil, 
Fl, is called #@ fi], that is, land on which taxes are paid ; 
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the surface, fF fi, is called #4 fA, that is, land for which rent 
is paid. If the soi! and the suryace belong to one proprietor 
in Sung-kiang, it is called #4 fi FA, elsewhere Mit FA. 

76.—“ The soil is commonly worth froin three to six times 
as much as the surface; if they belong to different proprietors 
neither has the right to build a house or make a tomb on the 
land. He who possesses only the soil cannot himself cul- 
tivate the land, but is required to lease the soil to him who 
possesses the surface, and who has the right, unlimited in 
time, of leasing the soil, nor can he expel the lesseo at his 
own will, except in the ease where the tenant owes him for 
rent an amount equal to the value of the surface. When the 
possessor of the surface has contracted a debt of this kind, he 
is expelled from the cultivation of the land, and the surface 
becomes the property of the owner of the soil; then the latter 
may sell the surjace to another or may lease it with tho soil. 

77.—“* When the tributary sells his soil to another, besides 
the Deed of Sale, he commonly signs another Deed, called 
@ #1 2R, which is shown to tho tenant through the official 
Hb GR, that the tenant may thereby be warned of the change 
of ownership and may sign a new lease. Likewise when a 
tenant sells his surface, he is required to introduce the new 
tenant to the proprietor of the soil, in order that he may sign 
a new lease. If the owner of the soil doubts the good faith 
of the new tenant, he may require the former tenant to 
guarantee the rent of his successor. The tenant who pos- 
sesses the surface may lease to another his right to cultivate 
the land; then the lessee pays rent to the proprietors of the 
soil and surface as may be due. 

78.— “In Tsung-ming and Hai-mén the soil is called 
AK HH fff, and the surface is called 3 #¥; thore the surface 
is worth six to eight times more than the soil; hence the 
rent is small, The holder of the surface having almost 
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absolute power, may build a house or make a tomb on the 
land, which the owner of the soil may not do. When anyone 
buys the surface and the soil together two Deeds are com- 
monly drawn up, one for the surface and one for the soil, 
that the expense of conjirmation, #{32, may be smaller, 
since the purchase of the surface requires no eonjirmation.” 
79.—The division of ownership into soil and surface, arose 
in Sung-kiang from the custom of giving caution money,§ 
by which the lessee acquires tenant right; and in Tsung-ming 
and Hai-mén from the expense of reclaiming alluvial lands. 


Chap. IX.—Leasine or Lanp anp Hovsss. 


80.—** When leasing land is spoken of in this treatise it 
only refers to land intended for cultivation ; for the leasing 
of land for building purposes does not give much trouble, 
since for land of this sort only its position need be regarded; 
the greater the industrial use which can be made of the land 
from its situation, the greater its rent. Besides, the leasing of 
land for building rarely occurs except in the case of the 
European concessions. When a person who does not possess 
the surface of the land leases the land from its proprietor for 
cultivation, he commonly deposits in advance a sum as 
caution money, called ]—j #f, which should amount at least to 
three years’ rental. This caution money is returned to the 
lessee on his relinquishing the land, unless it should be 
devoted to paying rent due. 

81.—“ The Deed signed by the lessee (whether he has, or, 
from his possession of the surface, has not, deposited caution 
money) is called RB FA $2 or {| # or HEHE HB. In it all the 
conditions of the agreement and the amount of the caution 
money, if any was given, are enumerated. In Sung-kiang 





6 See below § 80. 
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sometimes the lessor gives to the lessee a receipt for caution 
money, if deposited, called (if #E. 

§2.—‘' Leases of land differ greatly both in the mode and 
the time of paying rent; they differ more as regards the 
payment of taxes. The amount of rent depends on several 
circumstances: first, on the amount of caution money paid, the 
greater the caution money the smaller the rent, since the 
caution money may be placed at interest; second, on the 
fertility of the soil and the excellence of its position, such as 
at no great distance from a stream, so that irrigation and 
drainage are easy; third, on the scarcity of land to be leased, 
ie, the greater the number of inhabitants the greater 
demand for land to be cultivated, and therefore the greater its 
value; fourth, on how much is supplied by the lessor, i.¢., 
whether the lessor supplies to the lessee or not dwellings, 
seed, manure, and the more expensive agricultural im- 
plements, such as irrigation-wheels; fifth, on the actual size 
of the mow, for since the measure of surface differs in 
different localities, 1 mow is larger in one place and smaller 
in another. Finally, it not infrequently happens that a space 
which is estimated to contain within its boundaries both 
nominally and judicially for the payment of taxes a total of 
say ten mow, in reality contains eleven mow or only nine. 
The principal cause of this uncertainty is said to have been 
the fraud in olden time of the vendors of these lands. 

83.—‘‘ Leases are of many kinds, by reason of diversity of 
conditions, of which a few of the principal are as follows :— 

“1.—K Al is a lease, the rent being payable in rice 
only husked but not cleaned ; in Soochow and Sung-kiang 
the average amount per mow is 9 tow 2}; payment 


is required at the end of the 10th moon and is often — 


made in money, the rice being converted at its market 
price. 


Ee: 4 
tee > 
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“2. — 3 FAL is a lease, the rent being payable in un- 
husked rice; the average amount per mow is 180 catties, 
and is payable in the 9th moon. 

“ 3.— fii Mi is a lease, the rent payable in money in 
advance, i.¢., in each spring before sowing; the average 
amount per mow is about 2,000 cash. 

“ 4.— #K Al is a lease, the rent payable each year after 
the autumn harvest; the average amount is a little 
greater than if paid in advance. 

‘*5.—dp fig is a lease by which the lessor and the lessee 
share the crops in kind; if the lessor has received no 
caution money from the lessee, or if he has supplied seed 
and manure, the lessor commonly takes six-tenths and 
the lessee four-tenths ; otherwise the shares are equal. 

** 6.2K Hl is a lease by which in each year, while the 
autumn crops are maturing, the lessor, by a broker, and 
the lessee, examining first the state of the crops in each 
field, agree on the proportion of the crop to be paid 
after the harvest to the lessor; for the most part the 
lessor takes four-tenths, since generally for this kind 
of lease the lessor has received a fairly large amount of 
caution money. 

‘* 7, = fH is a lease in which the lessee for every 
thousand paces, ie, four mow, pays in May one shih 
of wheat, in August one shih of Indian corn, and in 
November one shih of beans; this form is frequent in 
Tsung-ming. 

84.— Rent which is payable in rice is divided into two 
kinds, #¢ #M, real rent, and $4 Hil, titular rent, or JE Al, principal 
rent. Real rent is paid in full, ie., in the quantity stipulated 
in the lease. ‘Titular or principal rent should be less by 
about 25 per cent than the amount stipulated. In order to 
induce lessees to pay sooner, owners ordinarily appoint several 
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days, by paying before which lessees secure a remission 
of 7 or 5 or 3 per cent. 

85.— In years of average crops owners give a greater or 
less remission of rent in proportion to the crop; in the 
amount of remission they follow the ijf Jf, trustees of bene- 
volent institutions, who make remissions of rent to the 
lessees of the property of the institutions in proportion to the 
amount of the crop. 

86.—“ In years in which the Imperial tribute is remitted 
by the Emperor, the owners should legally yield three-tenths 
of the remission to the lessees. 

87.-—“‘ The lessee who does not pay his rent is liable to a 
penalty of eighty blows, and payment is enforced.” 

88.—In years of average harvest the net annual income 
from each mow of rich land is generally from 800 to 1,200 
cash; but from failures to pay rent not more than cight- 
tenths is usually received. The interest on capital invested 
in land is generally not more than from three to five por 
cent. 

89.--‘* In leasing a house the lessor also demands caution 
money, TA , which amounts to at least three months and at 
most a year’s rent. The greater the caution money within 
the limit of one year’s rent, the less the rent, the reduction 
being based on interest on the caution money calculated at ten 
per cent per annum. The lessee signs a lease called q # 
AC $2, in which are enumerated the number of rooms, all 
articles belonging to the house, ¢.g., windows, doors, ete., the 
amount of caution money, and all the conditions of the agrec- 
ment. If a large house is leased, a separate inventory of 
everything belonging to it is made, so that afterwards, when 
the lessee surrenders the house, all the inventoried articles 
may be restored. The lessee moreover signs a document 
called # #, in which the rent paid is noted as paid; rent is 
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payable either monthly or at the end of the year, or three 
times a year (on the 5th day of the 5th moon, the 15th day 
of the 8th moon, and the end of the year) as may have been 
agreed upon. For an intercalary month half the monthly 
rent is customarily remitted. If the lessee who has given a 
considerable sum as caution money demands a receipt, the 
lessor gives him a document called 74 3%.” 

90.—In Shanghai the lessee by custom pays an additional 
charge of one per cent on his rent, called sf, fii, but this 
custom does not hold in Soochow; elsewhere, however, it is 
customary to fee the rent collectors. __ 

91.—‘* When the lessor ejects the lessee through no fault 
of the latter, it is customary to remit three months’ rent and 
to give three months’ notice; likewise when the lessee wishes 
to quit a house, he is required to give the lessor three 
months’ notice.” 

92.— The caution money is restored to the lessee on his 
quitting the house, unless he should be in debt for his rent, 
in which case it serves to acquit the debt. In case a leased 
house is destroyed by fire, the lessor is required by law 
to restore to the lessee of the burnt house none of the caution 
money received, if the fire began in this house; but if it 
began in a neighbouring house, the lessor restores a third. 
If the lessee wishes to re-lease the house when rebuilt, he 
must again give caution money; the amount of the rent 
must then be settled afresh.” 


Chap. X.—Tiriz Dzsps. 


93.—In A.D. 1783, Title Deeds, FA] 2, were prescribed and 
issued for the wiole Empire. After this, when new land was 
formed by alluvial deposit, the proprietors received Trea- 
surer’s certificates, ij H8, or Magistrate certificates, Fh HB: 
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When these documents are lost, the tax certificates are taken 
as proof of ownership. 

94.—These Title Deeds go with the land. Judicially, he 
is the proprietor who holds the Title Deeds, unless their 
acquisition is proved to be illegitimate. 

95.—When a proprietor sells his land to another, he de- 
livers to the new proprietor his Title Deeds, the delivery 
being noted at the foot of the Deed of Sale. If a small 
portion of the land is sold, the Title Deed is not delivered to 
the buyer, but the vendor signs a Supplementary Title Deed, 
called 4% SZ or #4 HH, and on the Title Deed a note, signed 
by witnesses, is made showing to whom, when, and what 
part of the land covered by the Title Deed has been sold. 
Moreover, at the foot of the Deed of Sale is written the reason 
why the vendor has retained the original Title Deed and 
delivered only a Supplementary Title Deed. If, however, the 
greater portion of the land be sold, the vendor should deliver 
up his Title Deed, and the buyer signs a Supplementary Title 
Deed, a note being made on the original Title Deed, showing 
by whom and what part of the land covered by the Title 
Deed has been retained. 

96.—Title Deeds once issued are never renewed; but if 
lost, the magistrate will, on petition, record the fact in his 
office archives; sometimes, for people of position, the ma- 
gistrate issues a sealed document, called fiz §f, in which he 
confirms the owner’s right and cancels the Y'itle Deed if found 
to exist. 

97.—When land is sold of which the Title Deed has been 
lost, the vendor is required to sign a Supplementary Title 
Deed, {3 , and add to the foot of the Deed of Sale a note 
showing when and how the loss occurred and when the 
magistrate was informed of the loss; at the same time the 
vendor delivers to the new proprietor his tax certificates for 
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the last few years. The buyer also claims all former docu- 
ments relating to the land, the documents delivered being 
enumerated at the foot of the new Deed; if, however, the old 
documents have been lost, their loss is there noted and this 
clause added :-—if old documents relating to the same land exist, 
they are null and void, ; 

98.—The Supplementary Deed which replaces the Title 
Deed is delivered to the buyer on each change of ownership ; 
if it is lost, a Deed supplementary to it is made out. 

99.—In Tsung-ming and Hai-mén, Title Deeds of land are 
called Fi) Sif In Tsung-ming, on account of continual 
changes from erosion and deposit, Title Deeds are renewed 
every three years; in Hai-mén they were formerly renewed 
every five years, but this has been abolished. 


ON THE TENURE AND TRANSFER OF REAL 
PROPERTY IN CHINA AND THE MODE 
OF SUCCESSION TO LAND. 


{The following pages, contributed nearly twenty years ago 
to the Cycle by a gentleman specially competent to deal with 
questions relating to land in China, and who had made a 
profound study of the subject, are here reprinted with a few 
unimportant changes and omissions.] 


At the present time, when the entrance of China into the 
comity of nations has been announced in several solemn 
instruments, it may be interesting to consider the limits 
of the rights of foreigners as regards the disposition of 
land purchased by them, their personal capacity to transfer, 
the formalities connected with the title, and the extent of 
their dominion over their property. 
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In the first place, the right of the State to its public pro- 
perty or domain is absolute, and excludes that of its own 
subjects as well as of foreigners. This doctrine is dis- 
tinctly laid down in its broadest form in that vast mine of 
ancient constitutional history—the Aing or Classics, and, 
more especially, the maxims expressed in the lines— 


BSRZFREE LT 


All the land in the world is the property of the Sovereign ; 


HSEZMREFEE 
All the dwellers on the land are the Sovereign's servants, 

from the book of Odes, are cherished by all educated China- 
men. The claim of the Emperor of China to the ownership 
of the soil of tidal rivers up to high-water mark is a natural 
deduction from this law. Theoretically, then, the Emperor 
is the universal landlord, and the landholders merely his 
tenants; but practically land is sold in China absolutely, the 
title deeds being worded in the same terms as are used in 

deeds of sale for children, horses or other personal property. 
In the next place, it must be distinctly understood that, as 
was stated many years ago by the law officers of the Crown, 
“there is no pretence for the introduction of the English law 
- of real property in this country. It is a universal principle 
“of law in Europe, that in all questions respecting im- 
“movable property the lex loci rei site prevails, and we 
“think it both right and useful that the same rule should be 
“acted upon in the administration of justice in China.” A 
little consideration will shew the extreme reasonableness of 
this requirement, as although our present laws, having been 
constantly altered and amended to meet the successive re- 
quirements of each age, leave little to be desired as regards 
the transfer of real property in England, they would be 
singularly out of place in this country, where the laws more 
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closely resemble the Civil Law than our own. The reasons 
given by jurisprudents for the maintenance of this doctrine is 
that it is not permissible for the subjects of other states to 
upset the various systems of tenure ruling in the country 
where the land is situated, which land has certain qualities 
indelibly impressed upon it by the laws of that country. 
However, a deed or will executed according to the law of 
the place where it is made is valid not only as to personal, 
but as to real property, wherever situated: provided that the 
property is allowed by the lex loci rei site. to be alienated 
by deed or will. Of course it will be necessary to observe 
the particular forms required in the place where the land is 
situated, such as the registration of title deeds, ete. » 

It has been the prudent policy of all nations to prevent 
foreigners from purchasing land within their territories, and 
it is not therefore surprising that the Chinese should enforce 
their laws in this regard towards us, in consequence of which 
we purchase land under leases in perpetuity instead of hold- 
ing it as our absolute property. This treatment of foreignors 
is, however, exceedingly liberal compared with the laws of 
England in like cases. In the fifth article of the Act of 
Settlement it is not only laid down that no person born ont 
of the kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland should 
have any grant of lands, tenements and hereditaments from 
the Crown to himself or to any other or others in trust for 
him, but that he should not enjoy any office or place of trust, 
either civil or military, thus making England more exclusive 
than China, which had centuries before that time employed 
foreigners in most important trusts, of which Maroo Poto 
furnishes a well-known insiance. Sv strictly has this class 
of laws been enforced in England that it has been held that, 
if lands be purchased by a natural-born subject in trust for 
a foreigner, the Crown may claim the benefit of the purchase, 
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and even now, after years of government by an enlightened 
and liberal ministry, in a country whose subjects are ever 
declaiming on behalf of progress, telegraphs and railways, 
should a foreigner unheedingly purchase land the Crown 
may at any time assert a right to his estate. It is not very 
many years since the Government in some extravagantly 
liberal frame of mind passed an Act allowing foreigners, 
_ subjects of friendly states, to lease land for twenty-one years, 
The above remarks do not, of course, apply to persons of 
foreign extraction who, having taken the oath of allegiance 
and abjuration, have become naturalised British subjects. 

As a general rule, all land in China can be sold absolutely, 
or mortgaged by Deed to be redeemed at a fixed period, or 
mortgaged by deposit of Title Deeds in similar manner to our 
own equitable mortgages, where the land can be redeemed 
at any time which may suit the mortgagor. In no business 
transactions is greater caution required than in purchases of 
this nature, frauds being so very common and so difficult 
to avoid that it is customary for the natives themselves to 
employ conveyancers, called 3 A, duly licensed by the 
high provincial authorities, to conduct the transactions for 
them. These persons, however, are not employed in this 
district, the duty in question being performed by that re- 
sponsibility-saddled underling, the inevitable Tepao, Even 
in England some years ago the learned Judge Lawrence 
remarked, ‘I have always understood that in purchases of 
land the rule is caveat emptor,” but Chinese law, we shall 
endeavour shortly to shew, has applied this maxim and its 
congener “‘vigilantibus non dormientibus subveniunt jura ” 
to a degree which might be deemed severe, did we not know 
the gross state of ignorance and gullibility of thé peasant 
proprietors, and the consequent necessity of strong measures 
to protect their interests. 


5 ae 
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* 

The first duty of a purchaser should be to ascertain 
whether the land offered for sale is alienable or in mortmain, 
and secondly, whether the vendors are authorised to sell. In 
considering these questions he should bear in mind that the 
Chinese, like other Asiatics, are devoted to metaphysics, and 
that they have not consequently at any stage of their long 
existence as a nation developed a taste for jurisprudence, so 
that the main efforts of their legislators have been applied to 
enacting laws for the suppression of disorders and the 
collection and protection of the revenue, leaving what we 
call the civil or mercantile law, or the law of contracts, pretty 
much in the hands of the local authorities, who often either 
refer the litigants to the Town Guilds for arbitration, 
or else themselves apply to the Guilds for information 
respecting the consequences which should, according to 
mercantile usage, follow particular defined predicaments 
of fact, or, as we should say, for the law on the subject, 
in order to apply those consequences to the cases brought 
before them. Any official of the rank of Taotai or Intendant 
of Circuit is competent, by and with the advice of the 
local Guilds, to publish regulations as far extending in 
their character as the Trustee Act or the Statute of Frauds. 
Consequently the only sources we have wherefrom to 
obtain a knowledge of the laws of this country are the 
Penal Code, the Edicts, Mandates, Decrees and Rescripts 
of the Emperors, Regulations published by proclamation by 
the provincial or local authorities, decided cases and the 
responsa prudentum, or opinions of the jurisconsults 
attached to the yaméns. From these sources we learn that 
ancestral temples and tombs, land belonging to a family or 
clan generally and set apart for providing funds for general 
family purposes, for instance the maintenance of a family 
school-master or grave-keeper, are inalienable, as also land 
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dedicated to charitable purposes and registered as such in the 
office of the local authority, which the original grantor is not 
permitted to sell. Any person disobeying these laws is liable 
to punishment, while the land will be taken from the pur- 
chaser and the purchase-money retarned. Likewise land 
devoted to public purposes, such as Confucian temples, ex- 
amination halls, yaméns, etc., mountains belonging to the 
Government, public roads, sea-walls, river-embankments, 
temples in which sacrifices are performed by officials in 
accordance with law, spots celebrated in antiquity, ancient 
monuments, streets and ways, tombs of celebrated men, ete., 
cannot be sold, and in case of breach of this law the vendors 
will be punished, the lands returned, and the money paid 
recovered. From the express mention mace of certain classos 
of temples which are not saleable, it would seem that ordinary 
buildings of the kind can be purchased, but we incline to the 
opinion that they must be used for religious purposes after 
the transfer. Unoceupied Jand in any part of the empire 
and “new land formed by alluvion” may be cultivated by 
the nearest residents on payment of tho regular taxes, to 
commence at the end of six years in paddy lands, and at the 
end of ten years on high lands, after the commencement of 
cultivation. ‘Land formed by alluyion” refors to islands 
formed in large rivers, when the first occupants of the 
districts may take possession of them, but with regard to 
the imperceptible increase of land added by alluvion, Chinese 
law appears to coincide with civil jurisprudence, namely, 
‘quod per alluvionem agro tuo flumen adjecit, jure gentium 
 tibi adquiritur.” 

With regard to those persons who are authorised to alienate 
landed property, grandfathers, fathers and elder brothers 
can validly dispose of family land without the consent of their 
grandsons, sons or younger brothers, respectively; and even 
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the land painfully acquired by the latter through their own 
industry may be sold by the former in direct opposition to 
their wishes. The juniors cannot even validly sell their own 
lands, and the seniors can by legal process recover possession 
from purchasers. We have already remarked that the laws 
of China more closely resemble the Civil Law than our own, 
and we find a remarkable analogy in respect to the situation 
of the junior members of families. According to the Roman 
law the filius-familias could not have any property of his 
own, though sometimes the father permitted the son to have 
what was termed a peculium, that is, a certain amount of 
property placed under his exclusive control. Nevertheless 
this peculium remained in law the property of the father, and 
though the son had the disposition and management of it, 
yet this was solely by the father’s permission. So strict was 
the ancient law on this point that Jusrintan says “ igitur 
‘liberi nostri utrinsque sexus quos in potestate habemus 
“olim quidem quidquid ad eos pervenerat (exceptis videlicet 
“‘castrensibus peculiis) hoc parentibus suis acquirebant sine 
*ulla distinetione. Et hoc ita parentinm fiebat, ut esset eis 
licentia, quod per unum vel unam eorum acquisitum est, 
‘alii filio vel extraneo donare vel vendere yel quocumque 
“modo voluerant adplicare.” With regard to the ‘ habens in 
potestate’ we may remark that none of the family, sons 
nor daughters, nor the wife who, in order to preserve the 
symmetry of the system, was treated by law as a danghter, 
were free agents, and even the children of married sons 
were in the power of the pater-familias (the JR  Tsuh- 
chang of the Chinese) as completely as the sons themselves. 
The ‘“castrense peculium” consisted merely of what was 
given to a son when setting out upon military service, or 
-acquired while that service lasted, which, from motives of 
state policy, he was allowed to dispose of as freely as 
though he had been sui juris, 
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In this country the property of traitors is at once con- 
fiscated to the Crown, but in the absence of any law to the 
contrary we believe that ordinary criminals when undergoing 
their sentences of punishment may transfer through their 
relatives their landed property, which is carefully protected 
for them by the law during their enforced sequestration. 
A lunatic or idiot not in actual confinement is competent 
to alienate land, as also a widow, but the latter must obtain 
the concurrence of her father-in-law before she can make 
a valid transfer, and this is a point which should be carefully 
noted by foreigners, as widows, as a class, are invariably 
anxious to dispose of their landed property. 

The question as to what persons are authorised to alienate 
naturally leads us to the subject of succession, and here we 
may observe that all the authorities we have consulted tell 
us that the law will not permit a man to dispose of his pro- 
perty by Will to any other than his own children, however 
depraved or prodigal, insane or imbecile those children may 
be. This, however, is not so astonishing when we reflect 
that in England, where for divers reasons landed property 
has always been held in higher estimation than in any other 
country, the right of devising freehold lands by Will became 
complete and universal only on the abolition of feudal tenures 
after the restoration of King Oxares IL. 

The first rule of succession is that landed property shall 
descend in infinitum to the issue of the last holder. 

The second rule is that the male issue shall be admitted 
before the female. 

The third rule is that where there are two or more of the 
male issue in an equal degree of consanguinity they shall 
inherit altogether and equally, and that in default of male 
issue the females shall inherit equally. This rule of course 
only applies to the land of the people generally, for with 
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regard to grants made by the Crown to the hereditary 
nobility, the doctrine of primogeniture or right of the eldest 
of the males to inherit both title and property, applies much 
the same as in England. Indeed this custom appears to 
have taken deeper root in China and England than in 
any other countries, for we learn from the authorities that 
on the continent of Europe some portion of the inheritance 
or some charge upon it is, in many cases at least, secured 
by law to the younger sons. With regard to the disposition 
of ordinary landed property it appears that the heirs are 
always at liberty to divide it as nearly as possible into 
equal paris, and when such division is impracticable it is the 
custom to pay in an amount of money from the personality 
sufficient to bring up the value of the smaller lots to that 
of the larger, and then to draw for the choice of the 
portions of the property thus equally divided, in the presence 
of a gathering of friends and neighbours. Of course the 
doctrine of seniores priores applies in this case also, and a 
younger brother would not be permitted to divide the landed 
property in ease the elder brothers should elect to hold it 
intact. 
The fourth rule is that all the lineal descendants, in infini- 
tum, of any person deceased shall represent the last purchaser. 
The fifth rule is that on the failure of lineal descendants 
of the purchaser the inheritance shall descend to his widow. 
The sixth rule is that, there being no widow living, the 
inheritance shall descend to the collateral relations, being of the 
blood of the purchaser, subject to Rules 2, 3 and 4 above cited. 
The seventh rule is that in default of the heirs above men- 
tioned the land shall revert to the Government, and it is the 
duty of the headborough and villagers to report such cases 
to the local authorities, on pain of punishment as abettors 
in an attempt at concealment. 
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Having now endeavoured to shew what lands are alienable 
and what persons are able to alienate, the next question is in 
what mode we may make our purchases with safety. We 
would first draw attention to the fact that it is a well-known 
rule of civil jurisprudence that no man ean transfor a greater 
right or interest in any property than he possesses himself. 
In the next place, the Chinese have the greatest horror of 
anything approaching to verbosity in their deeds and con- 
tracts, and consequently attach the utmost importance to 
usage and customary incidents. Now it is a rule, not only 
of Chinese law but also, we believe, of almost universal 
application, that usage may be engrafted on contracts in 
addition to their express written terms. Indeed, Chinese 
make contracts with a view to the application of local usages 
in like manner as an Englishman would regard the bearing 
of the general law in a similar position. In the latter case 
the Englishinan would contemplate the rights ‘annexed by 
‘the general law to the stipulations expressed in his contract, 
while the Chinese would look to the local usages and 
customary incidents to afford him similar advantages. As 
an exemplification of usage at Shanghai we will suppose 
that a foreigner fresh from home, well instructed in legal 
matters and carefully grounded in that most hackneyed of 
law maxims, “‘cujus est solum, ajus est usque ad coolum,” 
purchases a plot of land covered with native houses for the 
price of Tls. 1,000. Some time afterwards when he wishes 
to remove the native houses and commence building on the 
spot, he finds to his horror that by the usage of the district 
he is bound to pay another sum of Tis. 1,000 before he can 
remove houses standing on his own property. 

When it has been ascertained that the land offered for sale 
is alienable, and that the vendors are authorised to sell, the 
next step to be taken is to obtain from the vendor the old 
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title deeds, covering at least the fifty years last past. 
This is almost indispensable to obtain an indefeasible title, 
free of mortgages and all other incumbrances. Then the 
purchaser should cause the certificates of registration, $% 
appended to the title deeds, to be carefully compared by some 
trustworthy Chinaman with the counterfoils kept inthe 
district magistracy. Next he should summon the local Te- 
pao or headborough, and proceed to the spot and ‘announce 
to the neighbours his intention to purchase. Then he should 
in their presence put down his boundary-stones or, still better, 
dig a deep trench round his property, unless, of course, it 
should be bounded by public thoroughfares, when he would be 
liable in damages for any accidents which might result 
therefrom. Before leaving the spot he should enquire from 
the neighbours and Tepao whether any mortgages have 
been made on the land, and afterwards cause similar enquiries 
to be made at the magistracy registration office, where, 
according to the strict letter of the law, all deeds of mortgage 
should be registered within the space of one year, when they 
are termed §£ 34, or indentures. When not so registered 
they have not the same authority, and are called & 8, or 
& 1 32, imperfect deeds or escrows. When the deed of 
transfer is being draughted, the purchaser would do well to 
cause the insertion of a clause clearly discharging him, his 
executors and assigns from any leases, mortgages, removal 
expenses or other incumbrances, notwithstanding any local 
usages or customary incidents to the contrary. Finally, he 
must be particularly cautious to prevent the insertion of 
supplementary clauses inserted in small characters between 
the body of the deed and the signatures of the parties on 
the left-hand side, the simplest plan being to fill up the 
vacant space with cross lines or cancelli, as is customary in 
the body of a cheque. Finally, to prevent the substitution 
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of another deed for his own, he should, with a European pen, 
make private marks on the Chinese paper which it would be 
impossible for a native to imitate. 

We may now proceed to consider the subject of personal 
interests in real estate. 

Prior to the reign of the Emperor Ktiex-Lunc—the 
Chinese Justintan—the mode in which the Chinese disposed 
of their landed property seems almost incredible to us who 
have been brought up with strict notions of those rules 
which were first introduced into Western Europe on the 
establishment of the feudal system. The Chinese, although 
they have profoundly studied various branches of philosophy, 
seem never to have attained any marked success in the 
scientific development of their language, and nowhere is this 
failing more apparent than in documents relating to property. 
For instance, we learn by a decree issued in the 18th year 
of Kren-nuna, that the words  #% do not convey an 
absolute right or title to property as would the equivalent 
“buy and sell,” given in our dictionaries but merely mean 
the transfer of an interest liable to redemption. To prevent 
litigation, the decree ordains that in future, in order to 
convey lands permanently, the words §# #8 sk 7% [Gl WM, 
absolute sale without power of redemption,” shall be plainly 
inserted in the deeds; that all lands conveyed within the 
thirty years then last past not containing this definite ex- 
pression should be liable to redemption, while with a view 
to the prevention of litigation becoming immortal while man 
is mortal, it is laid down that all land conveyed more than 
thirty years prior to the date of the decree should be held to 
be irredeemable. 

Again, when referring to mountain-land used for burial- 
places, where, in consequence of the exigencies of the doc- 
trine of Féngshui, many favoured spots become the subjects 
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of fierce litigation, Chinese law, taking into consideration the 
vague terms of ancient title deeds, some of which describe pro- 
perty as being respectively bounded by the river, the sea, the 
mountain and the valley, or the land of Wang on the east 
and of Chang on the west, lays down that the ownership 
shall be deemed to vest in such persons as hold the land tax 
receipts, and whose names appear in the registry books, and 
that only deeds of decidedly modern date shall be looked 
upon as instruments of title. The present law as to disputes 
respecting landed property is that where a legal conveyance 
has been made or, in cases of inheritance, where the heirs 
have signed an agreement assenting to division, or have 
allowed five years to elapse without demurring to such 
division, no suit shall be entertained by the authorities, 
except of course on equitable grounds. ‘Transfers of landed 
property redeemable at will are still common in this country, 
but the laws relating to the subject are involved in those 
relating to pledge and hypothecation, to which we will now 
refer. 

It is an interesting fact that in the days of antiquity — 
the Chinese like ourselves affected the vifgage, or vivam 
vadium rather than the mortgage properly so called, and 
this system, though long ago obsolete with us, still 
flourishes and holds its place in the affections of the people 
of this country, so much so that the laws respecting the 
pledging of land in China take little note of the modern 
system of mortgage or rather hypothecation. The Chinese 
vifgage is a conveyance of an estate redeemable according 
to the expressed wishes of the parties, either at a certain 
period or at will by the vifgagor on repayment of the 
amount borrowed. Pending such period the property is held 
by the vifgagee, who can either occupy it himself or sublet 
it, the vifgagor paying no interest for the money borrowed, 
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and the vifgagee no rent for the property. This somewhat 
resembles our own Welsh mortgages, where the rents and 
profits of the estate are in like manner received by the 
mortgagee in satisfaction of the interest of the loan. There 
is, however, this substantial difference, that in the Welsh 
mortgage there is no covenant for the repayment of the loan, 
and the mortgagee cannot compel either redemption or fore- 
closure, while in the Chinese vifgage, if the gagor fail to 
observe the stipulated conditions the gagee may cause the 
value of the property to be assessed by arbitrators, when he 
has the right of preemption on tendering to the gagor the 
difference between such assessed value and the consideration- 
money originally paid. Should the gagee be unable or 
unwilling to do this, the gagor is permitted to soll the 
property to whom he will on repayment of the consideration- 
money to the gagee. Also the gagee may under such cir- 
cumstances repledge the property to a third person, to whom 
the original owner is forbidden to make offe:s as to sale or 
redemption without notice to the intermediate party. 

Our ancient vivam vadium differs from the Chinese, in that 
instead of being redeemable either at will or at a cortain 
fixed period on payment of principal without interest, the 
estate was held by the pledgee until the rents and profits 
should repay the sum borrowed. 

The Roman pignus appears to have most closely resembled 
the Chinese gage, it being a system by which property was 
pledged as a security for money lent, the property being trans- 
ferred to the creditor upon condition of its being returned to 
the owner when the debt was paid. There is, however, this 
important difference, namely, that in cases where the debt was 
not paid at the stipulated time, the creditor, not the debtor, 
was clothed with authority to sell the pledge, and re-imburse 
himself from the proceeds. 
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Various causes have concurred to make this process popu- 
lar in China, one great inducement being that persons are 
enabled to oecupy the property at once and pay for it by 
instalments, the first payment being the consideration-money 
of the pledge, the second, the so-called purchase-money, and 
the last, the balance required to make up the equitable value. 
Another reason probably is the natural dislike of Orientals 
to part for ever from their patrimonial estates, as is well 
exemplified by the case of Naboth the Jezreelite, related 
in the First Book of Kings. 

The laws relating to vifgages are very similar to those 
relating to the absolute sale of landed property, in fact the 
commentators draw no distinction between these classes of 
contracts. The first duty of the vifgagee is to pay the trans- 
fer duty, failing which he will be punished in accordance 
with the laws against smuggling and evasion of duties 
generally, namely, the infliction of fifty blows with the 
smaller bamboo and the forfeiture of half the value of the 
property. The next step is to cause the new-comer’s name 
to be entered in the registry book, the penalty for neglect- 
ing which is a graduated number of blows of the bamboo 
together with the total forfeiture of all the non-registered 
property. The commentators seem unable to agree whether 
the last-mentioned pains and penalties shall be visited on the 
pledgor or pledgee, one stating that the finger of the law 
points only to the pledgee, and that the pledgor can only be 
punished under that most satisfactory of statutes, ‘a law which 
surpasses all the efforts of British legislators, and which is 
worthy of the consideration of the most enlightened statesmen 
and philosophers of the West, viz., “that whoever is guilty 
“of improper conduct and such as is contrary to the spirit of 
«the laws, though not a breach of any specific article, shall 
‘be duly punished.” The commentators conclude with the. 
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apposite remark that in cases of collusion it is probable that 
both parties should be alike punished. 

The reason why non-registration of the new-comer’s 
name is so much more severely punished than the evasion of 
duties, is that in the former case a door is opened for fraud 
and extortion on the part of the pledgor, and for the evasion 
of the incidents appertaining to the possession of land, 
namely, personal service of various kinds to be rendered to 
the Government when required, payment of land-tax and the 
like on the part of the pledgee; while evasion of transfer 
duty merely leaves a deficit in the Government accounts. 

The commentators explain that the above-mentionoid for- 
feitures do not include 4 human habitations, such as houses, 
booths, carts or boats, or their fixtures, such as corn-mills 
and the like, to which the incident of personal service does 
not apply; and as they justly remark, it would be un- 
reasonable to confiscate a house worth Tis. 100 on account of 
the non-registration of the one mow of land on which it stands. 

The re-pledging of lands is an offence which comes under 
the head of fraudulent conveyances, but the punishment is 
more severe, being equivalent to that imposed in enses of 
larceny, viz., one hundred blows of the larger bamboo, and 
perpetual banishment to a distance of one thousand miles. 
The punishment is thus increased in consequence of the evil 
disposition manifested by the offender in abstracting first the 
gagee’s money and next his land also. 

All land belonging to banner-men, soldiers at military 
stations, and persons connected with the grain transportation 
service, or set apart for their subsistence, i is inalienable, and any 
native taking it in pledge is amenable to severe punishments 
under sundry statutes. This, however, does not interfere with 
the letting of land for short periods in order to prevent its being 
left uncultivated. The commentators mention that landed 
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property cannot be left in pledge for a longer period than ten 
years, and that in case that period is exceeded the transfer 
duty shall be levied and the legal punishment inflicted. 

The law requires that the duties on transfers of landed pro- 
perty shall be paid in the same manner as the land tax at the 
district magistracies, but that a separate office shall be set 
_ apart for its collection. The person in actual possession must 
present the deed and pay duty in person, when the ma- 
gistrate shall append to each deed a separate certificate of 
registration, and hand the deed back, as a general rule, at 
once to the owner, any delay, malfeasance or misfeasance on 
his part being punishable. We have already mentioned that 
these certificates are of the utmost value as a means of 
preventing fraud. The date of their origin is not mentioned 
by the commentators, but we learn that they were dis- 
continued as long ago as the 6th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Tunc-cninc, and again rovived in the first year of 
KIEgn-LUNG. 

The registration fee on land and house property is three 
per cent. on the consideration-money. Should the amount 
exceed Tls. 1,000 the district magistrate must within a month 
forward both the original deeds and the certificates of re- 
gistration to his super-ordinate Prefect and Intendant of 
Circuit respectively for inspection, which documents they are 
bound to return within a period of ten days. Should they 
fail to do so they will be fined half a year’s pay, while a delay 
of twenty days will be visited with the loss of a year's 
salary, and any farther delay with a reduction of rank. 
These officers must endorse on the appended certificates the 
circumstances connected with their examination, as also the 
dates on which they were respectively returned. 

One of the chief causes of the misunderstandings which so 
frequently arise between foreigners and Chinese in ‘their 
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business relations, is the habit of members of both nationali- 
ties of using technical terms in preference to plain language, 
and in no case is this more misleading than in matters 
connected with landed property. Nothing is more common 
than to hear discussions about mortgages in reference to 
cases in which the property is not delivered to the creditor 
but remains in the possession of the debtor, while the Chinese 
system of hypothecation does not recognise the most essential 
condition of an English mortgage, namely, the right of 
foreclosure. In such cases the remedy of the debtor is similar 
to that of the vifgagee, and we need only. remark that the 
law of hypothecation of land and house property, in con- 
tradistinction to the laws respecting the pledging of goods 
and chattels, follows the rules laid down in the more common 
class of gages which we have already explained. It is said 
that the reason why Chinese legislators have taken so little 
notice of this class of transfer is that, owing to the great 
difficulty encountered by creditors in their endeavours to 
recover the sums lent, in conjunction with the wide door 
opened for fraud owing to the debtors not being in actual 
occupation of the property, and the consequent needless- 
ness of reporting such transactions to the official registrars, 
the Chinese have only of late years commenced generally to 
avail themselves of this system. 

We shall now consider the liabilities of the parties in 
connexion with the property whether pledged or hypothecated. 
Here we must first observe that the Chinese law makes 
a remarkable deviation from its ordinary doctrine respecting 
accidents, viz., that all parties shall abide by the decree of 
the Almighty ( 4% #8 K @r ) which, according to the common 
law as expounded by the authorities, holds good with regard 
to all such cases as collisions at sea, on rivers, ete,, and 
which is usually inserted in contracts as a special clause, 
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somewhat similar to the proviso in our bills of lading, charter- 
parties and the like respecting the Act of God, and is to the 
effect that that which is caused by the uncontrollable hand 
of Nature, and is so inevitable in its character that it can 
by no foresight or industry of the parties interested be 
prevented, shall not render such parties liable for the con- 
sequences. 

With regard to dilapidations or other injuries to the pro- 
perty generally or to any fixtures recited in the instruments 
of transfer, the commentators state that an assessed reduction 

shall be made in the consideration-money. As to fires, the 
authorities, as we might reasonably expect, are more explicit, 
and they exhibit clearly the much maligned Chinese doctrine 
that division is equity. The law does not seem quite clear in 
cases where fires originate in the pledged property itself, 
probably because the legislators saw no necessity for specially 
declaring the unwritten law existing on the subject, but in 
all cases where before the expiration of the period mentioned 
in the deeds, houses are destroyed by conflagrations not 
originating within the premises themselves it is laid down by 
a decree passed in the 12th year of the Emperor Kizy-Lune 
that such premises shall be rebuilt at the joint expense of the 
gagor and gagee, when the term shall be extended for a 
further period of three years, at the end of which time the 
gagor shall repay the amount of consideration-money 
originally received by him. Should the gagor have no 
means wherewith to meet his half of the expense of rebuild- 
ing, the gagee shall rebuild the premises at his own expense, 
when the period of redemption shall be extended for the 
space of three years, at the end of which time the gagor will 
be required to repay the original consideration-money with 
an addition of four-tenths. In case the gagee be unable to 
bear his share of such expenses, the gagor shall rebuild the 
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premises at his sole cost, and deduct four-tenths from the 
consideration-money at the period of redemption. Should, 
however, that period have lapsed before the occurrence of the 
fire, the gagor can redeem on payment of half of the con- 
sideration-money. But should he bo unable to provide the 
necessary funds the gagee must himself rebuild the premises, 
when the term will be extended for a further period of 
three years, when the gagor will be required to repay the 
consideration-money in full with an additional four-tenths. 
In case neither the gagor nor the gagee is able to rebuild 
the burnt-down buildings, the site and remaining débris shall 
be sold, and the gagor shall hand to the gagee one-third of 
the proceeds of the sale. In order to prevent any dispute 
between the parties when the premises are rebuilt, it is laid 
down that the extent, measurements, style of architecture, 
materials and ornamentation generally shall conform to those 
of the original buildings. 

With regard to transfers of property redeemable at will, 
which are not at the present day, to the best of our belief, 
very common in this country, the commentators state that 
such classes of interests closely resemble gages generally, 
and that the above regulations respecting fires apply to them 
also. As to rented property, the old law was that in cases 
where buildings were burnt down accidentally the tenant was 
not required to make any compensation. By the decree 
of Kiex-Lune above referred to, it is however laid down that 
the tenant when entering a house shall band to the landlord 
a deposit of money. Should the fire originate in the tenant’s 
house, as the landlord is put to the expense of rebuilding he 
will be permitted to retain the whole of the deposit-money. 
But should the house be burnt down by a conflagration 
originating elsewhere, he must return the tenant one-third of 
such deposit-money. ; 
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In reference to the subject of gages, seeing that human 
beings have ever been regarded by the law in the light of 
real rather than personal property, we will now turn aside to 
view the laws relating to the pledging and hiring of wives 
and daughters, or rather, taking into consideration the great 
power and authority in the family of the paterfumilias, 
we should probably be more correct in saying, of women 
generally. 

This practice together with the more extreme one of 
absolute sale was common enough in Europe during the dark 
ages, the poor having even been absolutely obliged to sell 
themselves for subsistance in times of famine. As the great 
historian of the now celebrated city of Tours says, ‘‘ Subdi- 
**derunt se pauperes servitio ut quantulumcunque de alimentis 
porrigerent.” Indeed, so terribly did poverty and famine 
press upon them that, shortly before the Norman Conquest, 
we learn that mothers ate their children and children their 
parents, while human flesh was sold in the markets with 
little pretence of concealment. 

Again, in the book of Newumiax we read that the people 
after stating that they had mortgaged their lands to buy corn, 
go on to complain that they were even compelled “to bring 
‘under bondage their sons and daughters.” In short, in 
every age and country, until times comparatively recent, 
personal servitude appears to have been the lot of a large, 
perhaps the greater, portion of mankind, and when we 
consider that this vast and until of late years thickly- 
populated Empire contains extensive districts either unpro- 
ductive or subjected to alternate droughts and inundations, 
we need not be surprised to learn that legislators have 
sanctioned the pledging by poor people of their wives and 
daughters for the purpose of acting as domestic servants, ete. 
’ This system seems to resemble closely that of the vifgage 
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before alluded to, namely that at the making of the transfer 
a fixed period of redemption shall be stated in the deeds, and 
that at the time of redemption the original sum shall be 
repaid without interest. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that this law does not permit the pledging or 
hiring of wives or daughters for the purpose of acting as the 
primary or secondary wives of the pledgees or hirers, for in 
such cases husbands are liable to the punishment of 80 
blows of the larger bamboo, and fathers to 60 blows, for 
their respective offences. The husband is punished with 
80 blows, in the first place because he is lost to shame, 
secondly because by forcing his wife to lose her chastity he 
subverts the moral obligations of their relationship, and 
thirdly because he sets a demoralising example to the com- 
munity generally. The parents who pledge or hire their 
daughters are dealt with more leniently because although 
they force their children to lose their chastity, yet this breach 
of the laws of Nature is not considered by the Chinese 
legislators so gross as is the violation of their sacrod ties 
by husbands and wives, which offence, as is well known, is 
visited in this country with very severe penalties. 

It is a legal presumption that the gagee or hirer cannot 
possibly be ignorant of the illegal nature of the transaction 
he is engaged in, and therefore the law punishes him with 
the same number of stripes as the gagor, and the con- 
sideration-money or, as it is euphemistically called, the 
wedding present, is forfeited to the Government. In all such 
cases the victims remain unpunished, it being the merciful 
doctrine of Chinese law that the wives and daughters are 
unwilling parties, and act only under compulsion. 

The crime committed by the patriarch Apranam, the 
marrying of a wife to another man under the pretence of her 
being a sister, is regarded as a graver offence than mere 
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pledging or hiring, the commentators remarking that such 
conduct is not only a disgrace to the name of humanity, but 
is also aggravated by the heartless deception. In these 
cases, as the wife is necessarily a party to the fraud, she 
is liable to the punishment of 80 blows of the bamboo, but 
this may be remitted on payment of a fine, as is the usual 
course when dealing with women under similar circum- 
stances. As in these cases the continuity of the important 
human relation of marriage is irrevocably broken, the wife is 
not, as a general rule, allowed either to go back to her 
husband or to abide with the gagee, but must return to her 
parents. If, however, a wife is sold on account of extreme 
poverty, she is allowed to remain with the purchaser, and 
her husband will only be dealt with under the severest 
measure of the law respecting unlawfal conduct generally. 

Should the daughter have already been betrothed she 
reverts to her affianced spouse should he choose to take her, 
but in case he decline so to do, she must go back to her 
parents, when she is free to marry whom she will. 

We now turn to the conditions under which ecclesiastical 
property is held, It is a strange fact that in all ages and in 
all countries covetousness should be associated with old age, 
so that just at the time when man must inevitably part with 
all his possessions in this world, he seems to cling most 
tenaciously to them. In the words of Coxrucrus, ‘In youth, 
‘when the physical powers are not settled, the superior man 
‘‘ guards against lust; when he is strong, and the physical 
* powers are full of vigour, he guards against combativeness ; 
“‘when he is old and the animal powers are decaying, he 
“ guards against covetousness.” Still more strange is it that 
when men have lastingly resigned all interest in the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and have voluntarily eut them- 
selves off from all the ordinary pursuits of life and the hope 
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of posterity, they scem to be exceptionally liable to this 
vice. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, the laws of which 
did not permit tenure of land in mortmain, the history of 
Western Europe abounds with accounts of the struggles of 
Churchmen to acquire possession of landed property. Not 
only did they receive vast grants by the voluntary muni- 
ficence of princes, but whole estates were thrown into the 
common stock by persons entering monasteries, large pro- 
perties were given away by men when starting on military 
expeditions or in the terror of expected dissolution, while in 
the general ignorance of writing the clergy occasionally com- 
mitted the pious fraud of forging charters, culminating in 
Engignd with the astounding doctrine “ that as spiritual men 
“ were Yo ter conscience than laymen, and had more 


“knowledge of what things would conduce to the benefit of ° 


“the {souls of the deceased,” the Church should enjoy the 
right of administering the estates of persons dying intestate, 
and of disposing of them “in pios usus,” while such 
deliviquents as deprived the Church of this right by making 
wills were vicariously punished through their representatives, 
who were forced to prove the genuineness of such documents 
4o the satisfaction of the much-injured Ordinary. To such an 
extent did this system prevail that in the thirteenth century 
the property of the’ Church was estimated at nearly one-half 
of England, and at a still larger ratio in other countries. 
From the similarity existing between Buddhism and 
Catholicism in so far as regards the celibacy of the 
clergy and the vast influence possessed by both over the 
minds of men through their professed power of benefiting 
the souls of believers after death, we should naturally suppose 
that the latter would likewise have held vast landed estates 
in this country; nevertheless we have been informed by 
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Chinese that there is no mention in the whole range of their . 
history of any successful attempts in this direction. However 
this may be, it is pretty certain that at the present day the 
collegiate and glebe land does not suffice for the maintenance 
of the ecclesiastics, many of whom are forced to obtain a 
livelihood by systematic begging. 

It may be urged that the metaphysical character of the 
Buddhist religion is so thoroughly absorbing as to take away 
all desire for worldly possessions; and this view is somewhat 
supported by the history of Buddhism in former days in India, 
where, as we learn from European writers, devotees, in their 
heartfelt wish to rid themselves of their frail tenements 
of flesh, and to enter Nirviina, held all carnal desire for 
power or property in supreme contempt. Unfortunately, the 
course Buddhism has since taken in Thibet and Tartary 
completely upsets this hypothesis, the former country being 
governed, at least nominally, by a hierarchy, while in 
Tartary the power, possessions and overruling and insolent 
bearing of the Lamas towards the other inhabitants gre 
utterly inconceivable by those who have not actually been 
eye-witnesses. 

Again, in Ceylon, a writer mentions that whenever he saw 
high farming in the interior, it almost invariably proved on 
inquiry that the land belonged to some monastery, while 
Lieut.-Col. Conesrooke, in his official report for the year 
1831, says that a large portion of the cultivated land in 
the province of Kandy belonged to religious communities. 
Possibly, however, this may be accounted for by the 
superior intelligence of the latter, whereby the clergy, 
as in ancient times in England, might have far excelled 
the laity in both the science and art of farming, and 
thus land might have been profitably cultivated by the one, 
which would have remained worthless in the hands of the 
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other. That their present uninfluential position does not 
wholly arise from a general want of ambition, resulting from 
the indolent nature of the lives they lead, is proved by the 
fact that they have over and over again interfered with the 
administration of affairs in this country, more especially 
during the Ming dynasty, when their intrigues occasioned 
much trouble to the Empire. 

One great reason for this want of success is probably the 
comparative isolation in which members of the various Bud- 
dhist monasteries live. So far as we know, although they 
make use of the term “orders” yet they certainly have not 
at the present day any powerful, far-extending organiza- 
tion to enable them to combine against the contemptuous 
opposition of the Confucianists; indeed the chief link which 
binds the various communities together seems to be merely 
the use and study of the same religious books and the 
_ practice of a common ritual. 

In their attempts to establish a hierarchy they have also 
miserably failed, as they are obliged to apply to the temporal 
arm, namely to the Board of Ceremonies, for a simple license 
or certificate of priesthood. As far as we know, the nearest 
approach at the present time to the powers wielded by our 
ancient bishops and mitred abbots is in the hands of the 
f $4 4, who, although by title a kuan, or Government 
official, scarcely ranks with the magistrate of the district in 
which he resides. He has exclusive jurisdiction as regards 
petty offences, but his duties would seem mainly to consist in 
bringing the misdemeanours of his subordinate priests to the 
knowledge of the local anthorities. By these officials he is 
selected from the higher grade of priests and recommended 
to the Board of Ceremonies, from which he holds his appoint- 
ment, and in case he fails to discover and report on any 
grave crimes, or even such offences as the illegal taking of 
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probationers or novices by the priests under his control, he is 
liable to degradation and punishment. 

The crushing hand laid on the Buddhist religion by the 
Confucianists through the Government has often been a 
subject of comment. It is curious that they do not base 
their objections upon the high ground formerly taken by 
certain European moralists in reference to religious orders, 
viz., ‘that they withdraw men of pure conduct and conscien- 
“tious principles from the exercise of social duties, and thus 
“leave the common mass of human vice unmixed,” neither 
do they, like our own stern moralist, King Jon, profess to be 
shocked at their vices—propter vite suse turpitudinem—nor is 
the slightest alarm excited by their ambition, or jealousy by 
their wealth. They are simply looked upon as barren fig- 
trees uselessly cumbering the ground. In consequence of 
this view the law of mortmain is of the most stringent 
character. It is laid down curtly that priests cannot sell 
ecclesiastical property, because it does not belong to them 
personally, while the statute decrees that no religious houses 
of any nature or kind shall be built, nor any additions made 
to buildings already existing, without express permission 
to that effect being obtained from the Emperor by formal 
application through the high provincial authorities, under the 
penalty of 100 blows, offenders being in addition unfrocked 
and sentenced to military banishment, while offending nuns 
are confiscated to Government and sold as slaves; the reason 
given being that this set of people neither toil nor spin, pay 
no taxes, render no personal service to the Government, while 
they lead a life of uselessness, prey upon the property of the 
people, and by their celibacy tend to diminish the sum of 
the population. This rule, of course, only applies to the 
larger religious buildings, it being unnecessary to apply for 
permission to erect those small shrines which are considered 
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as necessary a complement to every hamlet «as are clothes 
to the human body. Following up the idea that priests try 
to shirk the duty of “rendering unto Cwsar the things 
“which are Cmsar’s,” the law decrees that all candidates 
for priesthood must have at least two brothers living to 
carry on the ordinary family duties, and in case there be 
any mistake not only are the priests themselves divested of 
their sacrod character and put in the cangne, but tho hoads 
of their families, the local hierarchs and the abbots of the 
monasteries they have entered, are likewise implicated. 
Moreover, there are divers regulations obliging priests to 
visit their parents, sacrifice to their ancestors, mourn for 
their relations, and wear certain kinds of vestments, while so 
strict is the supervision exercised that the members of the 
lower orders are only allowed one novice, and then only 
when the master is upwards of forty years of age; while all 
wandering priests, and such as grow their hair for purposes 
of mendicaney, under pretence of fulfilling vows, are sent 
back to their places of settlement and unfrocked. In short, 
the laws in this regard are very vexatious, and sometimes 
conflict with and contradict their own theories. For in- 
stance, severe punishment is decreed in case priests attempt 
to marry, although their celibacy is made a ground of 
complaint, as we have already mentioned. 

Turning finally to the question of succession, we are met by 
the facts that in China the worship of ancestors forms by 
far the most important element in the religious observances 
countenanced by the Government, and that as this duty 
centres upon the head of the family, the laws respecting 
inheritance of. birthright are very stringent and minute. 
In order to arrive at a clear comprehension of this subject, 
we must bear in mind that notwithstanding the opinions 
of European writers or the teachings of Chinese philosophers 
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to the contrary, the State officially recognises, and, to the 
best of our belief, has always recognised, the doctrine of the 
immortality of man. Were it otherwise, the high respect . 
shewn to ancestors, the costly coffins, elaborate funerals, the 
extensive and often picturesque grave-yards, and the three 
years of enforced mourning for deceased parents, with its 
concomitant drawbacks, would be absolutely devoid of 
meaning. 

In support of this view we will call the attention of the 
reader to passages in the Shoo-king, or Olassic of Constitu- 
tional History, where the Emperor Pwan-Kine states in his 
protest, “I think of the toils of my predecessors, who are 
“now the spiritual sovereigns, for your ancestors,” and 
again, “ Were I to err in my government and remain long 
‘here, my High Sovereign, the founder of our House, would 
“send down great punishment for my crime and say, ‘ Why 
**€do you oppress my people?’ If you, the myriads of the 
** people, do not attend to the perpetuation of your lives and 
“cherish one mind with me, the one man, in my plans, my 
‘predecessors will send down on you great punishment for 
“your crime and say, ‘Why do you not agree with Our 
“*¢ young grandson, but so go on to forfeit your virtue?’ ” 

In the Peking Gazettes of the present day this doctrine 
would seem to be frequently alluded to by Government 
officials in their memorials, where they commonly remark 
that in questions under discussion the Emperor will be 
guided by the instructions he has received from his ancestors. 
On the other hand this is explained away by some learned 
Chinese as merely relating to the instructions handed down 
by such ancestors while alive, and, owing to the fond- 
ness of Chinese for elliptical phrases, together with the 
notable absence of strict rules of grammar in our ordinary 
European sense of the term, the precise meaning to be 
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conveyed is often difficult to ascertain with anything like 
exactitude. The Gazettes frequently contain applications 
from the local authorities to the Throne for permission 
to erect temples or other monuments to the honour of tutelary 
deities who by their active exertions have saved cities from 
capture by the rebels, and the most philosophical of Chinese 
are obliged to confess that the deities here spoken of are 
believed to exist in a spiritual form, and that they are the spirits 
of dead men who were very virtuous in their lives. Again, 
we learn from the Hangchow tablet that the great deity 
Tien-how is the spirit of a human being whose name, family 
and lineage are known at the present day. Moreover, the 
extreme horror entertained even by the common people in 
regard to the practice of dissection is a notable proof of the 
deep hold this doctrine has upon their minds; indeed the 
idea of annihilation after death seems incomprehensible to them. 
We have been told that it is by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence for dutiful sons to run out to the graves of 
their deceased mothers during violent thunderstorms, in order 
to assuage their fears by saying that they are come thither 
to protect them. Not very long ago, the Viceroy Lr Huna- 
CHANG brought before the notice of the Emperor the ad- 
mirable conduct of a young lady in committing suicide for 
the purpose of waiting upon the spirit of her deceased father 
in the nether world. Here also the learned explain that 
this was done merely with a political object, that the girl’s 
idea that her father still lived in a world of spirits was 
preposterous, but that notwithstanding, her conduct displayed 
such a high tone of filial piety as to be worthy of all 
commendation. Lr Hune-cuane’s language, however, will 
bear no such forced interpretation. While he says that “ she 
“followed her father under the earth without a moment’s 
“hesitation,” he gives as his reason for applying for a 
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monument his desire not only to hold her up to the world 
as an examplar but also “to soothe and comfort the spirits 
**in darkness.” 

From the above it would seem that not alone are the dead 
supposed to exercise a great influence over the livjng, but 
the living in their turn are required to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the dead. So far from this idea being peculiar to 
the State religion, it is also shared by the Buddhists, who 
on stated occasions sing with much pomp and solemnity a 
kind of mass or requiem for the repose of the dead; while the 
Buddhas themselves are merely the spirits of dead men. 

The commentators, in their remarks on the succession to 
the birthright, state that this subject must not be confounded 
with primogeniture, which affects the hereditary nobility 
only; and they further point out that the whole of the 
nation is brought under the property laws, viz., “the belted 
“gentry, scholars, army and freemen generally.” On our 
part, we must also desire the reader to distinguish between 
the succession to the birthright and the right to enter upon 
possession of the landed property of an ancestor generally. 

The first rule laid down by the law is that the son of the 
bondwoman shall not be heir before the son of the freewoman 
—in the language of the commentators [J # A LI -&, “blood 
before age’’—so that no matter how much younger the sons 
of the wife may be, they shall succeed before the sons of the 
concubines ; while with regard to the claims of the former 
amongst themselves, the rule is LI & 7% El B, “age before 
merit,” and therefore the first-born shall succeed, although, 
like Esau, he may happen to have a younger brother endued 
with more estimable qualities. In case the first-born dies 
and leaves issue, his eldest son shall succeed, in preference to 
the brother by the whole or the half blood, or the children 
of the concubines, in infinitum. In case of failure of male 
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issue by the principal wife after she has attained fifty years, 
the eldest son of the concubine shall be appointed to the 
succession. Should there be no male issue either by wives 
or concubines, a male must be chosen of the nearest degree 
of consanguinity to continue the succession, but the com- 
mentators expressly state that as it is not a question of 
the hereditary nobility, the law allows the parties the liberty 
of choosing out of those of equal degree, beginning with 
the nephews, any one they may fancy either for his moral 
worth, intellectual ability or gencral amiability, in case they 
cannot agree with the first in rotation. The rule in this 
case is 9@ fii A ti, “‘the coremonial accommodates itself to 
human affections.” 
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Mivores of @ Guxsrat Muntine held at the Society's Library 
on Friday, 22nd February, 1889. 


Dr. R. A. Jamieson, Senior Vice-President, occupied the Chair. 
There were about thirty persons present. 

The Cuatnman in opening the proceedings announced that the 
following new members had been elected by the Council :—Monsieur 
A. Bottu, Mr. G. McIntosh, Dr. R, 8. Ivy ; and continuing, said 
that strenuous efforts had been made to interest the Community 
in the proposed Trade and Commerce Museum for Shanghai. 
Success, however, had not attended these efforts, and it now became 
his duty to read the Council’s final Report on the subject, which 
would inform the meeting as to the reasons which had caused them 
for the present to abandon further action in the matter. He then 
read the Report as follows :— 


Second Report of the Council on the 
Proroszn Trapr ayp Commmnom Mousevm. 


The enquiry as to the support which the proposed Museum was 
likely to meet, referred to in the Council’s first Report, was duly 
made, The answers received from the foreign community of all 
nationalities were generally satisfactory, and it may be taken as 
demonstrated that the establishment of o Trade Museum at 
Shanghai would be weleomed by the foreign merchants, and that 
tha Museum would have their strong support. Enquiry among 
the Chinese merchants did’ not elicit nearly so unaminous an 
expression of approval; but the Council are confident that further 
explanations of the utility of such a collection of the exportable 
products of their own country, would speedily remove the doubts 
existing in the minds of the few who entertain them, and would 
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bring the Chinese mercantile body into line with their foreign 
competitors, or colleagues, in supporting the institution. 

The advent of the famine, which is devastating some neighbour- 
ing parts of the Empire, and especially the districts subject to the 
officials to whom the Museam must look primarily for aid, has 
prevented the Council from attempting to obtain the official sup- 
port without which it would be useless to start in organising such 
a public institution as the proposed Trade Museum, Without such 
support assured, it has been deemed useless to solicit the aid 
of the representative bodies—the two Municipal Councils and the 
Chamber of Commerce; and consequently no further steps have 
been taken. 

In view of the apparent inutility of seeking official support, and 
in consequence of the demands which the famine relief will probably 
make on the purse of the community, the Council have reluctantly 
come to the decision that it would be inadvisable to press the project 
for a Trade Museum, and that it must be abandoned for this year 
at least. 

The Council, in taking up the scheme, acted for the Society as 
being generally representative of all classes of the community. They 
venture to express the hope that, when the project is revived, they 
will find themselves allied with some more distinctly mercantile 
body representing the class chiefly to be benefited—the mercantile 
community, 


H. B. MORSE. 


Hon. Secretary, 
22nd February, 1889. 


The Hox. Srorerany then announced that a circular, similar to 
that for 1889 on “ Currency, Weights, and Measures,” would be 
sent ont in 1890 on the subject of “ Inland Communications, Roads, 
Canals, Bridges, Post, etc.” He stated this beforehand, because he 
thought it advisable that people should have ample time for pre- 
paring notes on the subject, 
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The Cuatrawan said he hati a melancholy duty to perform, in 
announcing that the Council were about to lose the valuable 
services of their much-esteemed Honorary Secretary, but he was 
happy to state that Mr. Morse, although the Council lost his 
services, was not about to sever his connection with the Society. 
His duties called him away from Shanghai, and the Council feared 
that they would find it hard to get as able a successor to discharge 
the duties of Secretary, which Mr. Morse had fulfilled in a manner 
which left nothing to be desired. People outside the Council could 
hardly realise the amount of routine work which the post of Secretary 
brought with it, and this work had during Mr. Morse’s term of 
office been largely supplemented by voluminous correspondence and 
Report drafting in connexion with the Trade and Commerce Museum 
scheme. He (the Chairman) proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Morse for the great amount of work he had done for the 
Society, and for the unflagging interest which had animated him in 
performing his duties as Secretary. 

Mr. P. J. Hoanus seconded the proposition, and cordially 
endorsed everything the Chairman had said about the valuable 
services which Mr. Morse had rendered to the Society, concluding 
amidst applause by wishing him every success in his new post. 

The proposition was carried by acclamation, and Mr. Morse in 
returning thanks, mentioned the great assistance he had always 
received from the members of the Society generally, especially in 
the providing of matter for the Journal. He urged that all 
interested in the work of the Society should put into the form of _ 
a paper or of a note for the “ Notes and Queries” anything that © 
struck them as new and valuable, 

The chief business of the evening was the reading of a paper by 
Mr. Geo. Jamieson (President), on “Tenure of Land in China 
and the Condition of the Rural Population.” 

The Cxarrman in introducing the subject mentioned the efforts 
which Mr, Giles had made some years ago to reanimate the Soviety 
by establishing symposiums. ‘The Council had since then succeed- 
ed in getting together a great deal of information on various 
subjects which up to that time could only be found scattered 
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through the columns of newspapers and periodicals. Much had 
been done in the same direction during Dr. Hirth’s presidency, and 
now, as the fruit of Mr, Jamieson’s activity, an exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable set of papers upon the subject of land tenure in 
China had been got together, the contributions coming from 
North, South, East and West, and forming a collection of great 
importance, but too bulky to be laid before the meeting. As at 
once an introduction and a supplement to this collection, their 
President had written a paper, which, without being a summary of 
all the facts, was specially valuable as the contribution of an expert 
on a subject which they all regarded with great interest. It was 
the Council’s intention to print this series of papers in a fascicule 
which will moreover contain (1) o translation, made by their 
indefatigable Secretary, of the more important sections of a work on 
the local rales governing land tenure. This work, entitled De 
Legali Dominio Practice Notiones, was published in Latin in 1882 
by the Rev. Prren Hoana, a Chinese member of the Jesuit Society, 
Following this would (2) be found a reprint of a series of articles 
contributed about 20 years ago to the Cycle on this same subject, 
by an English barrister who had devoted a great deal of attention 
to all the questions involved, who was exceedingly well versed in 
Chinese and Chinese law, and whose name, if he were at liberty to 
mention it, would guarantee the acouracy of the statements 
contained in the articles. All these would together form a manual 
onthe subject, containing everything known about the transfer of 
_ land and the terms upon which it is held in China; and he need 
” hardly say that it was most desirable that foreigners should be 
made aware of every available fact on a subject of such great and 
growing importance. 

The How. Szcrerany then read a paper on “ Land Tenure in 
China,” by the President of the Society, Mr. Geo. Jamieson. (The 
Paper is printed in this fuscicule, pp. 59-79.) : 

The Cuaremay having invited discussion— 

Mr. Cantes said that the paper from their learned President, 
was one which went over all the ground of land tenure in China. 
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It was yery remarkable how little had been hitherto written by 
foreigners on the subject. An important but incomplete series of 
papers had been written by the late Mr. T. T. Meadows in the 
Chinese Repository, part of which had been re-embodied in the 
Cycle, in which he believed that in addition to the papers by the 
English barrister, referred to by the Chairman, there were others 
of an equally interesting nature. But unfortunately the index to 
the Cycle was very deficient, and it was therefore extremely 
difficult to find them. There were two or three points in the 
President’s paper to which he should like to refer, as they bore 
upon the question of land tenure in and around Shanghai. When 
this part of the country was ravaged by the Taipings, most of the 
people fled from their homes for refuge elsewhere, and when they 
returned, the authorities took measures to assist them in securing 
possession of their lands. The original title deeds had in most 
instances been destroyed, and the authorities had to issue new 
papers to the people upon their return. The title deeds issued by 
them were what are called tentan or fangtan; they mentioned the 
paw in which the land lay, and the subdivision, called tu, 
They were also numbered and lettered. When people purchased 
property, it was desirable that they should compare these particulars 
with the documents they received. From what he had seen, the 
custom of attaching “ tails,’ to deeds seemed to have fallen into 
desuetude, and he met very few cases where deeds had been 
accompanied by these “ tails ” when supported by /angtan. 

Turning to the other side of the subject, the sale of property 
by Chinese to one another, he said there were two terms used, 
one which corresponded to an absolute gale, the other to a sale, but 
not absolute. When the word ciiich is not inserted in the docu- 
ment, he believed the lessor considers that he has a right to claim 
something from the other party should the land rise greatly in value. 
But when the land is absolutely or irrevocably sold, the lessor Has 
no further right in the property. One very remarkable point in 
connection with these deeds was that the signatures were not 
generally written by the persons whom one would expect to write 
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them. For they were almost always written by the person who 
drafted the document, and this was perhaps why so many persons 
were required when any dealings took place on a Chinese deed. 
The witnesses generally put their mark, while the draughtsman 
wrote the names. For this reason the draughtsman was looked 
upon ina court of law asin part responsible for the deed. He 
was nota simple copyist, but attached the names, and in cases of 
loss might be called upon to pay some sum to the person claiming, 
Mr. Jamieson had referred to the subject of corvée. In the north 
of China, at least, he (Mr. Carles) thought that this did not attach 
to land only. Lt was principally carters and such who suffered most 
severely from this cause, and they had no land of their own. 
Sometimes indeed a small sum was paid by the Government for the 
use of their carts and boats, but it did not always reach their hands, 

All persons who had travelled on the Yangtze had seen the large 
tracts covered with reeds. He had no knowledge as to how these. 
lands were owned, and he would be very glad of some information 
on the point, The reeds seemed to belong to the villagers, but he 
did not think they paid any taxes on the land, and he imagined that 
the property was arranged more by mutual consent between the 
villagers than by any other means. 

Mr. Monsz gave the meeting a number of very interesting 
passages on the subject, which he translated from the treatise by the 
Rev. Peter Hoang, entitled De Legali Dominio Practice Notiones, 
published at Zicawei. One of the passages threw some light 
upon the reed-covered land referred to by Mr. Carles, which is 
liable to taxation, under a special tax on lands not yet brought 
under cultivation, from which liability it would appear that read- 
lands might be subject to private ownership. Around Shanghai 
the land tax was payable once a year on such reed-lands. Referring 
to the question of middlemen in land transactions, according to the 
authority quoted it appeared that the vendor could compel the 
attendance of the middleman, who was interested (say as owner of 
land over which a right-of-way existed) as a witness to the deed; 
while there was generally a relative of the vendor who witnessed 
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the signing of the deed, and was called an eye-witness. Another 
point of interest touched upon was as to the intervention of the 
Tepao in such transactions, and which it appeared was not always 
necessary. In connection with the “tails,” or labels attached to 
deeds, the Rev. Mr. Hoang said that these “tails” were supplied 
to the Magistrate by the Provincial Treasurer, by whom they ware 
sealed, and to whom the Magistrate had to account for their 
disposal every year. Mr. Mors® also read a passage bearing on the 
different kinds of sale, revocable and irrevocable, and of mortgage 
(one similar to the European form, another in which the property 
was delivered for the use and benefit of the mortgagee), A very 
curious form of ownership was mentioned in the work, where 
the author spoke of land, one of the proprietors of which owned 
the soil and the other the surface. The owner of the soil is held 
liable for the taxes, etc., and in some places the value of the 
soil is estimated at three times the value of the surface, while 
in other parts of the country the valuation is reversed, and 
there are very curious rights of both owners as to the building 
of houses and laying of coffins mentioned in connection with this 
dually owned land. In some places the owner of the soil is obliged 
to lease his part to the proprietor of the surface, who cannot 
be evicted for nonpayment of rent unless the arrears amount to 
the rent value of the soil. In Tsungming and Haimén, the author 
said that the surface was worth six times as much as the soil, and 
the owner of the surface there had almost an absolute right to build 
a house on the land, which the other proprietor had not. 

Mr. Kinesmint gave some interesting particulars of the curious 
methods adopted along the Yangtze for the assessment of rent on 
leased lands, which is settled upon the basis of the harvest yield 
each year. This constantly varying, and the apportioning being 
rendered still more difficult by land being split up into small hold- 
ings, the proprietors before harvest time assessed the land and 
settled the average yield, and the rents were then paid cither in 
kind or in the market rate of the various cereals grown on the land. 
Everyone who travelled through the country was acquainted with 
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this, and if he asked the people about their rents he would get the 
answer shi fén hao, ten parts good, or equal to the average; and 
sometimes, even the proportion would be a shi erh fén hao, an 
exceptionally large crop, or a chi fén or pa jen hao, below the 
average. As far as his experience went, there did not seem to be 
any private ownership of the grounds along the river covered with 
reeds, until the land was brought into cultivation It seemed to be 
all Government land, and the people only got the right to cut reeds, 
he believed, by paying so much, The land appeared to be farmed 
from the Government, but no land tax could be demanded until 
it was reclaimed and brought into a state of cultivation; but this 
statement applied especially to formations by alluvial deposit. 

Mr. G. J. Monnisow said he would suggest that the authors of 
the statements about the amount of produce, etc., should be writien 
to a second time and asked for the precise nature and value of the 
measures they gave. He thought that very little was known about 
the produce of land in China, and he also knew by experience how 
difficult it was for an ordinary traveller to find out anything about 
the subject on account of the variations in the value of the measures 
used, In some places it might be that a picul meant twice as much 
as in others, and unless these measures were given very exactly in 
the papers, the Society might only be the means of circulating 
misleading information. He therefore suggested that the Council 
should ask the people who furnished the papers to give also statc- 
ment of the weights mentioned in English avoirdupois, and what they 
meant by a picul; by this means they would be able to secure, he 
thought, much valuable information. 

The Cuarmmay said that Mr. Morrison’s suggestion was a very 
valuable and practical one, and mentioned that in one particular 
case where the Council had some doubt about the value of the 
currency and measures used, they communicated with the author 
and found that he was correct. ‘The Council were now seeking 
information upon the general question, a circular at present in 
circulation asking for contributions from a multitude of missionaries 
and others upon this very point, 
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Mr. Jas. Bucuaway asked whether anyone could give him any 
information about a statement made in the Daily News some years 
ago, namely, that all lands held by foreigners here were registered 
in the Chehsien's yamén though all registers of land appeared to 
have been made in the Taotai’s yamén. Was it a fact that each 
sale was registered in the Chehsien’s yamén by the Chinese, who, 
looking upon foreigners as mere wayfarers, did not regard the 
transaction as a sale but only as a lease? He had heard that for a 
certain payment this registration in the Chehsien’s yamén could be 
cancelled. 

Mr, Cantus mentioned that in two instances he knew of the 
lease of land held by a foreigner being cancelled for nonpayment of 
taxes ; in one case the land did not revert to its original owner, in 
the other case he was uncertain what took place. 

Mr. Hueues said there was no doubt a double registration, one 
in the Taotai’s and the other in the Chehsien’s yamén, where there 
was always a record of the original ownership. 

The Cuarrnman gave notice that the next paper would be on 
“ Chinese Chess.” 

. A vote of thanks to Mr. Jamieson for his valuable paper, and 
another to the Chairman, brought the meeting to a close. 
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THE BORE OF THE 
TSIEN-TANG KIANG (HANG-CHAU BAY). 


By CoMMANDER MOORE, RBN,, 
H.M.S. “ Rambler.” 


a, 


I have been requested by the Council of the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society to prepare a paper on the Bore 
of the Tsien-tang kiang, and propose to divide my account 
into two parts, (1) the details of the observations of those 
floods which were seen, giving the times of arrival at a 
certain spot, heights, speed and general appearance, (2) the 
origin and reason of the phenomenon, and general conelu- 
sions to be deduced from the observations. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having decided 
to discontinue the survey on the coast of China, it became 
my duty to find out before the end of this, the final scason, 
somethiug about this Bore, as an appropriate termination 
tu a series of tidal observations along the sea-board. 

The Hang-chau Gulf is a place which has always excited 
my curiosity. Leading into the heart of a great silk 
country, it is unvisited by ships, and apparently is as much 
shunned by seamen as if it were a portion of the inhospitable 
Polar Sea. What was the mystery which made it so in- 
accessible? Was it mere rumour which gave it such a bad 
name, or was there in reality a serious impediment to 
navigation, which set a seal upon this artery of the interior? 


The published information regarding the Eagre or Bore was 
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of the most meagre description, and did not of itself convey 
any reason why, with ordinary precaution, trade should not 
be carried on by sea with Hang-chau. Strong tides had 
been met with by our men-of-war which visited the locality on 
one or two occasions during the last 50 years, but nothing 
which should present an insuperable barrier to commerce. 
In this paper it will be my endeavour to show why the 
Tsien-tang is blocked, through the existence of « phenomenon 
which, though known in many other parts of the world, is 
elsewhere so rare in its occurrence and so comparatively 
feeble in its action as to place no serious obstacle in the way 
of trade. 

The miles used in the following statements are geographi- 
cal miles, or sea knots of 2,020 yards. Tou geographical 
miles are equal to eleven and a-half land or statute miles. 
The times are the mean or “clock” times of the places of 
observation. 

The “ Rambler” was moored on the 19th September 1888 
off an island at the south-west extremity of Chapu Bay, 
which will in future be known as *‘ Rambler Island.” This 
is the furthermost limit in the Gulf for the safe naviga- 
tion of ships. The accompanying tracing of a portion of tho 
Admiralty chart will show the position of the island and 
the other stations to which it will be necessary for me to 
allude. A tide-pole was erected, and a careful series of 
observations were made of the rise and fall of the water 
throughout three days and nights, commencing at full moon. 
While this was going on, there were also records being kept 
at West Volcano Island, which it will be seen is situated 
in the mouth of the Hang-chau Gulf, 45 miles east of 
Rambler Island. A fortnight before, a series of simultaneous 
observations had been taken at West Volcano Island and 
Chang-tau. It was thus possible to trace the progress 
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of the tidal wave from the ocean to the estuary of the 
Tsien-tang. 

On the 20th September some of the officers and myself 
started with the first of the flood-tide in two steam-cutters 
and a sailing-cutter, to observe the Bore, which I had every 
reason to believe originated inside the mouth of the river 
80 miles distant. We proceeded without accident over tho 
shallow flats for three hours, but then struck the ground, and 
soon found that there was a tide of great strength running, 
which placed the boats in rather an awkward situation. The 
measurement of the rate of the stream was 10 to 11 miles an 
hour, and the water rose 9 feet in half-an-hour. This was 
our first experience of the Bore and after-rush. For- 
tunately, we had lost our way, owing to the erroneous 
position of the river given in the existing chart, and instead 
of meeting with the main Bore, we had inadvertently dropped 
into the south branch of it, which is never so high, and which 
on.this occasion came in without a front cascade. Being-in 
complete ignorance of the time and place where the Bore 
originated, we had started an hour too soon. At 9.30 a.m, 
an hour after we left the ship, a sudden rise of water took 
place on the tide-pole at Rambler Island. We felt the rush 
about 11.30, being at the time 10 miles south-cast of the 
entrance to the Tsien-tang. 

That afternoon, with some difficulty, we found the river, 
and ran the boats ashore, two hoars after high-water, on the 
south bank opposite Haining, laying out and burying the 
anchors, and taking every precaution to secure the boats 
against the arrival of the next flood. As the strength of 
the rush of water following the Bore cannot be better 
exemplified than in what happened to two of the boats on 
this night, I will describe in detail their position and how 
they were anchored, 


. 
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They grounded at half-tide, when the water was near its 
mean level, that is to say, 9 feet 9 inches above low-water.! 
The keels of the boats therefore were 7 to 8 feet above low- 
water, and about half-way between the shore and the water, 
nt low tide. They must have been at least half-u-mile from 
the nearest part of the Bore, because the foreshore consists 
of a gradual slope of sand for a distance of 1°3 mile. The 
steam-cutter, the deeper boat of the two, was anchored with 
83 fathoms of stout chain and a 60-lb, anchor, buried and 
backed up by 4 iron weights each weighing half a hundred- 
weight; there was also a 2-ewt. bag af coal on the bight of 
the chain 14 fathom from the anchor. 

The sailing-cutter had a 60-lb. anchor buried in the sand, 
with 30 fathoms grapnel taut, and two 2-cwt. bags of coal 
secured to the grapnel near the anchor. 

It was a calm, still night, with a little rain hanging about. 
The murmur of the Bore in the distance was heard at 11.29; 
the cascade could be seen at 11.55, and it passed us 
with a loud roar at 12.20, well over on the north bank 
of the river. All that could be seen was a steep slope 
of white water, overfalling and pouring over itself as it 
advanced, the river filling up to the level of the flood as the 
Bore went by. At 12.25 the overflow over tho flats 
from the Bore struck the two boats, which were aground in 
the position I have mentioned, and floated them at once. 
The steam-cutter brought up with a severe jerk, and at 
once commenced to drive to the westward, the sailing-cutter 
following soon after. The boats dragged in company for a 





2 We arrive at this conclusion thus: Another steam-cutter, which obtained 
a sounding of 1) feet near high-water that night, was aground, but not 
dry by one foot, when these two boats ran on to the sands. The water, 
therefore, had not fallen more than 9 feet when they took the ground. 
The spring rise and fall is 19 ft, 6 in, 
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distance of 3 miles in 25 minutes, the steam-cutter during 
the whole of that time going full speed ahead. 2 

During the rush in the morning it was found that the 
sailing-eutter, owing to her smaller draught, rode over the 
stream much easier than the sterm-cutters, and held better 
to her anchor. It was the same now, but the steam-power 
of the deeper boat kept them together. 

The strength of this current must have been at least 10 
miles an hour. The reason of this violent rush following the 
Bore, will be seen by the diagram and appendices annexed, 
which I will explain at a later stage. The height of this 
Bore was 10 to 11 feet. 

The other steam-cutter also got into difficulties during this 
night; but as her experiences do not add to the illustration 
of the strength of the stream, it is unnecessary to relate them 
in detail. 

T should mention that the sudden rise of water at Rambler 
Island, which oceurred at every flood, commenced this night 
at 9.30. There was therefore an interval of nearly 3 hours 
between the times of the Bore showing itself at Rambler 
Island and at Haining. 

On the following day, the 21st September, about 9.45 
a.m., an overfall was seen by Lieut. Batrour on board the 
‘* Rambler,”” approaching the ship from the offing, 4 or 5 miles 
distant to the north-east. It reached the ship at 10.15, the 
waves being sufficiently high, when breaking against the 
broadside, to throw water into the mizen chains and spray 
on to the poop, and then disappeared to the westward past 


2 When the anchors were weighed, it was found that the finkes which 
had been in the sand, and’a great part of the chains, were burnished bright 
like polished silver, The coal in the bags, with the exception of 4 cwt, in 
one bag, was all washed out, and the bags were fille] with sand tightly 
packed, 
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Rambler Island. At10 the water commenced to rise sud- 
denly at the island from 9 feet 4 inches below mean level to 
4 feet 7 inches above mean level at 11 o’clock. 

From a boat beached at high-water on the south bank 
of the entrance of the Tsien-tang kiang, the Bore was 
seen approaching along the sea-wall between Haining and 
Chisan at 12.24. It had the appearance given in fig. 1. 

Shortly after it was first seen, the white light on the sea- 
wall shot suddenly out to the right, to nearly twice its 
length, the left extreme of the whole line remaining the 
highest. Ihave no doubt that this elongation was the junction 
of the south-east branch of the flood. The weather was 
calm, and there was a good deal of mirage. The appearance 
on a closer approach was that of a long, crested wave, 
breaking in places, in others only about to break, the top 
of the flood curving towards us and drawing back, hurried | 
on by the great speed of the Bore. 

At 12.47 the Bore passed the Haining Pagoda. Front 
part a white cascade of foaming water. The south side of 
the Bore consisted of a long line of breakers and wall of 
water, tapering from the front to the smooth following water 
half a mile behind, the breakers discharging outwards — 
towards the south bank of the river. There was broken 
water on the top of the Bore for a long distance behind the 
crest, in which no ordinary boat would have lived, and 
conspicuous above the disturbed water a second roller or 
miniature Bore occasionally rose up, and after moving on- 
wards with the rest for a time, would leap up as if struck by 
some unseen force, and disappear in a cloud of spray. 
Height of Bore 9 feet, but the broken water behind it could 
not have been less than 13 or 14 feet above the level of the 
river in front. The Chinese standing by said this was not 
a high Bore, as the weather was calm. Nine junks came 
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up behind the disturbed water, with sails set, but regardless 
of wind (of which, indeed, there was none), and entered the 
river at great speed. 

A feature of this Bore worth noticing was the deliberation 
of the curved side in breaking. At the mouth of the river 
this is only seen from the south bank. All the front, over 
to the north shore, is a continuous cascade. It is the outer 
discharge on to the very gradual sand-slope, which shows 
as deliberate breakers, and in any sense as a wall. It looked, 
at times, as if the great speed checked the curve just as 
it was about to make its arch over on to the sand. 

At 1.38 the water had risen 15 feet (approximately). It 
was high-water between 3 and 3.30. The stream was then 
making out strong along the south bank. 

At 10 p.m. on 21st September, the water rose at Rambler 
Island from 10 feet 7 inches below mean level to 4 feet 
9 inches above mean level at 11.30, The Bore passed the 
pagoda at Haining at 12.52. It was high-water about 
3.30 am., and the stream was then running out along 
the south bank of the river. We were too far away, on 
this occasion, to make any reliable observations of the height 
or appearance of the Bore. 

The water rose suddenly at Rambler Island at 10 a.m. 
on the 22nd September from 11 feet 8 inches below mean 
level to 3 feet above mean level, which it reached at 11.30, 
Three officers observed this Bore from the south bank of the 
Tsien-tang. It passed the pagoda at Haining at 1.10 p.m., 
travelling at a speed of 12°7 miles an hour, and its height 
was found to be 10 to 11 feet. It had the appearance given 
in Fig. 2. 

No second wave or line of cascade was seen on this or 
any other day. As on the 2lst, the south side of the Bore 
formed a line of breakers and water attempting to break, 


ome 
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tapering in height from the crest of the cascade in front to | 


the smooth, shining flood following. Disturbance on the 
back of the flood, but not so marked as on the previous day, 
The river filled up very quickly to the level of the Bore after 
the cascade had passed. High-water at 4 p.m.; and the 
stream at once commenced to set out. On the south bank 
the outgoing stream commenced at 2.45. 

It became necessary now for the boats to return to the 
“ Rambler.” One of our steam-cutters was seriously damaged. 
The difficulty of navigating the river and securing the boats 
at a sufficient height to protect them from the Bore and 
after-rush, together with the fact that springs were past, 
and the consideration that we were unacquainted with the 
return route and had to feel our way, decided me to 
postpone the completion of my observations until I could 
visit the river by canals from Shanghai. Three of the 
officers engaged a junk, and proceeded to Haining and 
Hang-chau, and were able to observe the Bores of the 
28rd September. 

We took shelter in the boats on the night of the 22nd in a 
bay 12 miles east of Haining, under the conspicuous head- 
land of Chi-san. Between 9 and 11 p.m. wo heard the 
roar of continual overfalls outside, but did not see the Bore. 
The water, where our boats were grounded, rose and fell 
in the most singular manner as much as 3 feet several times 
without any surface disturbance, showing the conflict in 
progress between the outgoing stream and the flood. The 
water rose on the tide-pole at Rambler Island from 9 feet 
4 inches below mean level at 10.30 p.m. to 5 feet 11 inches 
above mean level at midnight. Lieut. Purgy-Cusr, who was 
at Haining, noted that the Bore passed the pagoda at 
1.20 a.m. (approximate), and that it was 8 to 10 feet high. 


P 
mm 


He observed that at 8.20 the water had-fallen to 5 feet aboye**"~: 
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its lowest, having dropped 13 feet 4 inches in 4 hours. The 
river was at its lowest level immediately before the Bore 
arrived, and the stream was running out. There was only 
one cascade. At 2 a.m. the water had risen 15 feet. 
The junk, in which he and two other officers had secured 
their passage, then proceeded to Hang-chau, and accom- 
plished a distance of 24 miles in 4 hours, with scarcely any 
wind to assist the force of the flood-stream. 

On Sunday, 23rd September, there was a sudden rise of 
water at Rambler Island from 11 feet 10 inches below mean 
level at 10.30 a.m. to 5 feet 9 inches above mean level at 12.30. 
The Bore passed the Ferry at the city of Hang-chau—which is 
53 miles distant from Rambler Island—at 4 p.m. (approxi- 
mate). Dr. Basserr-Saira, who watched it, states that 
the distance he was from the cascade was too great to enable 
him to form a correct estimate of its height, but the larger 
junks appeared to ride over it, and, judging by the after 
rise of the water, he considers that it could not have been 
more than 4 or 5 feet. 

Abreast the city of Hang-chau, the deep channel of the 
Tsien-tang is near the south or right bank, and consequently 
an observer on the north bank, from which the slope is 
very gradual, would have the same view of “ lagging” 
‘which we had from the south bank at the mouth of the river 
on the 21st and 22nd September. Dr. Sauurs first saw. the 
Bore about 3.30 p.m., coming up the river as a straight line 
of foam. As the highest part progressed along the south 
bank, the flood discharged itself towards him in a long line 
of breakers, tapering from the crest of the Bore to the _ 
smooth, shining water behind where the river was filling up. 
A junk was seen sailing up to the vanishing end of these 
breakers. When close-to, she lowered her sail and rode 
gently over the surf, then proceeded on her course down the 
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river. A quarter of an hour after the front of the Bore had 
passed, the flood was felt at the Ferry in the form of chow 
water. Between the time the front of the Bore passed and 
the arrival of this chow water, the tide rose quietly 1} foot ; 
when the chow came, it rose suddenly 2 feet more; and 
during the sueceeding hour it rose only 1 foot. The entire 
range of tide (3 days after full moon) was probably not 
more than 5 to 6 fect. It happened to be examination time 
at Hang~chau, and thousands of students and others locked 
down to tho water's edge, to witness the phenomenon. 
Subsequent observations made with care by Mr. Georos 
Moute establish the fact that the range of spring tide at 
Hang-chau does not exceed 6 feet. Iam obliged to disagree 
with Dr. Macgowax, who informed the Society, some 
years ago, that he had watched the progress of a Bore 
in this loculity whieh he estimated at 30 feet high; 
and that the cascade was higher off the city than at the 
mouth of the river. A Bore cannot be higher than high- 
water spring tide, and there is no reason to suppose the 
range of spring tide to have altered materially during the 
last hundred years. At the mouth of the river the range of 
spring tide is 19 to 20 feet, and the cascade is generally 
three times as high as it is off the city of Hang-chau. 
Dr. Maccowan’s erroneous description of the Tsien-tang Bore 
will be found in Professor Maury's famous work—Physical 
Geography of the Sea. During the few days of her stay in 
the Hang-cliau Gulf, the cables of the ‘‘ Rambler,” were much 
strained and damaged by the violent ebb-stream, which was 
found to run at its greatest volocity between the second and 
third hour after high-water. The reason of this is apparent 
when the tables of differences of level and the diagram of 
simultaneous levels are consulted. To these I will allude 
presently. We had some difficultly in saving one cable, for 
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when weighing anchor on the 24th September, a north-east 
wind sprang up with the flood-tide, and a severe overfall 
surrounded the ship with waves as high as the gunwale, 
This lasted two hours. We fortunately got away with only 
the loss of all the pauls and bars of the capstan. 

Several questions connected with the Bore still remained 
unanswered, and it was necessary to take observations for 
latitudo and longitude at Hang-chau and Haining. After 
arrival at Shanghai, I went over to Hang-chan in a house- 
boat, and from thence to Haining, which I reached on the 
4th October. As before remarked, this town is situated at 
the mouth of the Tsien-tang kiang, on the north or left 
bank. The Bhota Pagoda, built ages ago, to solicit a good 
Fung-shui to keep out the flood, is the most favourable point 
of view from which to see the Bore approach, and from 
which to watch it enter the river as a whole cascade after the 
junction of the two branches, and its conflict with the sea- 
wall, It is here that it is first seen as one unbroken line, 
commencing its majestic progress towards the city. From 
Haining there is a busy export. The junks, of which 
sometimes a dozen may be seen loading or unloading at 
the same time, draw from 14 to 2 feet water when empty, 
and ground 14 to 2 hours after high-water on a platform of 
stones enclosed by piles alongside the sea-wall. The attached 
sketch will best show how this platform is constructed, and 
how it is protected from the Bore by a massive buttress at 
the eastern end, which is 253 feet long (i¢., parallel to the 
sea-wall), 66 feet wide, and semi-elliptical in shape, and 
consequently deflects the flood-stream before it reaches the 
shelter. From the estuary south-east of Haining, the junk 
platform is protected by a spit of sand, dry at low-water, 
stretching out from the opposite shore, round which the 
southern branch of the flood must pass. Unless, therefore, ” 
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the south bank of the river changes its shape, or the buttress 
is destroyed, the force of the Bore cannot he experienced by 
junks on the platform, though the side of the cascade will 
wash along the piles which confine the stones. 

This sheltor or platform, abreast the pagoda, is 1,100 yards 
long, 20 feet wide, and 7 to 8 feet above low-water ordinary 
spring tide. At the west end of it there is another buttress, 
protecting a shelter on a higher level, of which Mr. Cust 
made the following measurements :— 


10 feet 
Total 29 feet above L.-W. 
H.-W.-— ——-— — onl, spring tide, 

6 feet 

| 8 feet 

8 feet 
‘2 feat 
about 20 feet. 


The shelters—and I understand that there are many others 
up the river along the sea-wall—are well inside of a direct 
line from the outer tangent of one buttress to the outer 
tangent of the next. The sea-wall, abreast the pagoda, is 
234 feet high above low-water ordinary spring tide, and 
16 feet above the junk-platform. The side is cut in steps 
(15 in number) like those of a dock, but only 4 inches 
broad, so that the side of a junk, rising and falling, does not 
lodge. They may strike the wall, and in fact often do when 
the spring tide Bores pass, but, rudely built as they are, — . 
no harm comes of it. When the Bore is heard approaching, ... 
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the junk-master looks to his warps, lays out extra ones if he 
thinks it will be a high cascade, and summons his crew, 
who stand by with poles and boathooks. As the Bore 
passes, there is the usual shouting and gesticulating until the 
after-wash has gone by, when the junk ix fairly afloat and 
able to carry on loading. 

The water must be 9 feet high to float an empty junk. 
For the reasons I have mentioned, and because the bank, 
though steep-to from the channel of the river, is actually dry 
for 3 or 4 feet outside the piles which confine the junk- 
platform, the side of the Bore is never so high as the crest 
over the deep water. Thus, if I observe that, at the first 
rush, the piles are hidden and the junks afloat—as was the 
case on Sunday 7th October, and it is plain to me that the 
crest of the cascade is 2 or 3 feet higher than the side of it— 
I say the height of the Bore is 10 to 11 feet. 

The term “ Bore,” as meant in this paper, is the front of 
the advancing flood, that part where the water commences 
to fall over the edge of the plane on to the river beneath. 


ae 
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The water invariably rises—within 15 minutes after the 
passage of the Bore—to a height above it of from one- 
quarter to one-half its own height. This is not, strictly 
speaking, the Bore, and is not included, Again, the surface 
behind the crest is generally in a state of violent commotion, 
the waves leaping up many feet above the general level. 
The height of these waves is not taken into account when 
recording the measurement of the Bore. 
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The chart will show the lay of the land, and the position 
of the place of observation at Haining with reference to the 
estuary and opposite side of the river. The Tsien-tang, 
opposite the pagoda, is 2-4 miles wide, but at low-water the 
breadth of the stream is not quite one mile. 

The deepest water is some 2 to 4 cables from the north 
bank, the section being somewhat like this in shape :— 


From the statements of the natives, and one or two casual 
soundings which were obtained, I have reason to believe that 
there is 2 to 3 fathoms at least in the channel at low-water 
spring tide. One sounding of 74 fathoms was obtained at 
high-water. 

The sea-wall affords some evidence of the force of the 
Bore, its massive construction showing what the authorities 
have thought necessary to withstand the daily shocks. As 
it is distinguishod by the Chinese from the embankment 
behind, it was probably built at a difforent epoch. Both 
are very old.’ The two together measure across 80 to 90 
feet, of which distance the sea-wall occupies about 30 feet. 
Its top is 3 to 4 feet above high-water, ordinary spring tide,‘ 
and is faced with blocks of stone 5 feet long, 1 foot 4 inches 
broad, and 1] foot 2 inches deep, laid endways out, and joined 
together by rivets of iron. Thirty to forty feet from the edge 
of the wall, on the embankment, thero is a mud ridgo, 7 to 8 











3 Mr. CABLES has “kindly” looked up the Pei-wen-yunsfi St, which gives 
the date of the commencement of the huilding of the sea-wall ag 911 A.D, 


4 ie, chreast the pagoda. West of the pagoda half a mile, there are 


Places where it ia 9 to 10 feat ahove high-water spring tide, 
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feet high, lined with trees. Beyond the sea-wall, and giving 
it further support, are the junk shelters and buttresses 
before described. The latter are built of mud enclosed by 
fascines. 

The sea-wall, as distinguished from the embankment 
behind it, is said to have been built over 500 years. It 
extends, without interruption, to Chi-san eastward, and up 
the river between 19 and 20 miles. About 1,000 people are - 
said to be constantly employed on its repair. I have only 
seen 12 miles of it close-to—that portion near the Bhota 
Pagoda and to Chi-san—but this, at any rate, was in ex- 
cellent condition. The country which it protects from the 
flood is from 2 to 6 feet below high-water spring tide. 

‘The embankment extends with more or less regularity from 
the Tsien-tang kiang to Woosung, round Yangtze Cape, 
a distance of 120 miles. 

The Bhota Pagoda at Haining, which is swid to be over 
1,000 years old, is 120 feet high, hexagonal, six-storied, and 
has 36 bells. The highest gallery is 84 feet above high- 
water, and consequently 103 feet above the level of the river 
before the Bore arrives. The outer wall around the bottom 
of the pagoda is distant 30 feet from the edge of the sea-wall. 

The following is the record of certain Bores observed 
about the time of new moon early in October :— 

4th October. Day Bore. Observer on the sea-wall abreast 
Bhota Pagoda, Haining. Day calm. 

10.44.—Bore was seen approaching from a direction 
between Chi-san and the sea-wall. 

11.2.—A second roller formed behind the first line of 
breakers, probably due to the effect of the rebound from the 
sea-wall, 

11.10.—As the flood narrowed in width to enter the 
mouth of the river, the sea was very confused, picturesque 
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lines of corkscrew breakers forming, and exhausting them- 
selves against the south bank. 

11.16.—Bore passed pagoda, as one straight line of 
continuous cascade, 5 to 6 feet high, washing the top of the 
piles confining the junk shelter? The line was as straight 
as infantry on the march, for 9 cables (,'%; of a mile) across 
the river. If not for its speed, I think a good launch might 
have ridden over this Bore. There was no sccond roller. 

11.29.—Water had risen to 9 feet. 

12.28,—Water 14 feet. 

1.53.—High-water, 15 feet above the lowest level of 
the day. Up to the time the Bore passed, the stream was 
running out in the deep channel of the river. 

5th October. Day Bore. Observer first on the highest 
gallery of the pagoda—103 feet above low-water. 

10.56 a.m.—Bore in sight (through the teloscope of a 
theodolite) coming towards the river along the sea-wall. 
Could distinguish the crest curling and breaking in places, 
in others a compact wall. Deseended the pagoda, and took 
up position at low-water level. Water at its lowest for 
the day. 

11.82.—Bore in sight. Height of eye above river 54 feet. 

11.50.—Bore passed the pagoda. Height over deep chan- 
nel of river 8 feet. Line of cascade nearly straight across 
and continuous. 

11.58.—Water had risen 10 feet. 

1.43 p.m.— Water 16 feet. 





6A word of explanation is required here, Ll the cascade washed the 
top of tho piles at spring tide, it woul be 6 Ww 7 [cet high at the side and 
probably 8 to 9 feet over the channel, but the day before new moon the 
water in the river had not fallen to within 1 foot 6 inches or 2 feat of the 
level at springs. Consequently the height of the cascade was only 6 
to 6 feet, 
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2.50.—High-water, 164 feet, 

The water was at its lowest level for the day, and the 
stream was running out in the deep channel of the river at 
the time the Bore arrived. 

When about 2 miles east of the pagoda, the flood-stream 
struck the sea-wall with great violence and rebounded. 
There was a severe rippling on the back of the Bore when it 
passed the pagoda, but no second roller or cascade. 

Mr. Georae Mouvte had stationed himself, at my request, 
on the sea-wall, 6 to 7 miles from Hang-chau and between 
14 and 16 from Haining. The Bore passed him at 1.5 p.m. 
and the height was 6 feet. 

5th October. Night Bore. The night Bore of the 5th (the 
period of new moon) was observed from abreast the pagoda. 
Observer, at first, sitting on the piles which confine the junk 
shelter. Weather fine, sea calm. 

10.37 p.m.—Heard the muttering of the Bore. No doubt 
it could have been heard before had it not been for the 
continuous noisy rippling of the outgoing stream in the deep 
channel. At this time, the flood must have been between 12 
and 16 miles distant. 

10.45.—Noise very distinct. . 

11.28.—Junk-men, on top of sea-wall, stated that they 
could see the Bore. 

11.58.—Bore passed pagoda with a loud roar. First 
rush level with the bottom of the sea-wall at the inner edge 
of the junk-platform. Height in centre 9 feet. 

12.1 a.m.—Junks afloat, and surging against wall. 

12.9.—Water had risen to 13 foot. Highest during the 
night 18 feet. 

As far as could be made out in the darkness, the line of 
cascade was straight across to the opposite sands. Water 
was at its lowest level at the time the Bore arrived. The 
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natives said that, considering the calm weather, this was « high 
Bore. 

6th October. Day Bore. Observer on highost gallery of 
pagoda. Weather fine. Sea calm. Light airs from the 
south. 

11.30 a.m.—Sighted Bore coming, as usual, straight from 
inside Chi-san Cape, along the sea-wall, the highest part 
being near the wall. The dry sand-flats visible from the 
pagoda, 5 to 10 miles distant and in line with Chi-san, no 
doubt prevent the Bore being seen sooner. 

11.57.—A second Bore, not quite so high, was observed 
approaching from the south-east, with a second roller coming 
up on its back. The latter, on a closer approach, subsided, 
and the south-east branch of the Bore presented a uniform 
appearance. Converging towards each other, the right ex- 
treme of the line of breakers extending southward from the 
sea-wall (the main Bore), and the left extreme of the south- 
east branch, met at 12.8 with a splash and overlapping roller. 
The combined line of rollers now extended from the sea- 
wall to the sand-flats which stretch into the estuary from the 
south bank of the river, a distance of 2 miles, subtending an 
angle at the pagoda of 89". Noise distinct. 

12.15 p.m.—Flood-stream hit the sea-wall about 2 miles 
east of the pagoda, and rebounded with great violence, 
raising a series of breakers behind, but twice as high again 
as, the front of the Bore. These waves and breakers ran 
for some distance in a southerly direction, the sea of the 
estuary becoming violently agitated for two miles, and, 
after a time, settled down to the mean height of the top of the 
advancing flood. As the Bore contracted in width to conform 
to the mouth of the river, the rippling on its back was very 
severe. The highest part was in the middle, where the 
opposing rebounds from the sides met. The water was at its 
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lowest level of the day, and the stream in the river was 
running out, until the last minute before the Bore arrived. 

12.23.—The Bore now marshalled into a fairly straight 
line of cascade, entirely breaking in a steep slope of bubbling 
foam, and passed the pagoda with the usual lond noise, The 
line of cascade was somewhat in this shape :— 


ser ssueekicph dapananed (onaeneageanca baResgaawene L.-W. South Bank, 


Bore 


Highest and steepest part, 


——— 4 Probably over the deepest water and opposed 
| by strongest portion of river-stream, 


* Pagoda, 


The junks moved at once. Height of cascade over the deep 
channel 9 feet. A severe rippling was travelling on the back 
of the Bore, but no second roller. 

12.29.—Rippling had passed, having extended behind the 
cascade for about a mile. Eleven junks came up behind the 
Bore, and swept into the river with the after-rush. 

12.40.—Water had risen to 14 feet. 

3.19.—High-water 19 feet. Stream commenced to set out 
of the river. 

Mr. Georae Mout observed this Bore from the same 
place on the sea-wall as on the 5th October. It passed him 
at 1.32 p.m., height 9 to 10 feet, 
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6th October. Night Bore. Observer on the sea-wall 
near Bhota Pagoda. Weather rainy, with moderate 8.E. 
wind. 

11.38 p.m.—Heard the muttering of the Bore. The splash 
of the waves prevented its being heard before. 

11.59,—Noise distinct. 

12.3 a.m.—Occasionally saw the glint of the foam. 

12.35.—Bore passed pagoda with a loud roar. Height 
10 feet. As far as could be seen in the darkness, it appeared 
to be nearly a straight line across the river. 

12.42.—Water had risen to 13 feet. During the night, 
the water rose to 194 feet above low-water ordinary springs, 
4 feet from the top of the wall abreast the pagoda. 

7th October. Day Bore. Moon 1} day old. Observer 
on sea-wall abreast Bhota Pagoda, Haining. Wind from 
the eastward; force 4 to 5 (Braurorr’s scale), with rain, 
and squally appearance to seaward. 

12.36 p.m.—Heard the Bore. Too much rain to see far. 

12.40.—Noise distinct, though there was talking going on 
around and sound from the lapping of waves on the sand 
below. 

12.48.—Bore in sight. When between ono and two miles 
east of the pagoda, the flood-stream charged the sea-wall 
and rebounded with great violence, raising an irregular 
wall of water behind, but about twice as high again as, the 
front of the Bore. The top of this mass must have been 
nearly, if not quite, as high as the level of my eye—which 
was 28 feet above the level of the river at the time. Nothing 
could be seen beyond it, and at first I took it to be a part of 
the distant land. At a cautious calculation, I estimate it to ° 
have been, for a period of 3 or 4 minutes, 20 feet above the 
level of the river at the same spot immediately before the 
Bore arrived. Before reaching the entrance of the river, it 
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broke, and tumbled over in a series of magnificent rollers on 
to the back of the Bore. ; 

12.57.—The Bore passed with a deafening roar, as one 
continuous cascade from bank to bank, and instantly floated 
the junks on the shelter. Over the deep channel of the 
river, the crest of the cascade was 10 to 11 feet high, 
but there were many waves carried along in the rippling 
on its back which were 3 to 4 feet higher. For several 
minutes after it had passed, the bosom of the flood was 
violently convulsed, heaving to and fro, from one bank to 
the other, like the ocean surface after it has closed over 
a sinking vessel, now and again leaving a depression in 
the centre, and washing up to within 6 feet of the top of 
the sea-wall. 

1.7.—Mean level of water at the wall, 13 feet above low- 
water springs, ie, the level of the river before the Bore 
arrived. The water was at its lowest, and the stream was 
running out, to the last moment. That portion of the 
cascade which was over the channel of the river was slightly 
retarded and steeper than the rest of the line. The Chinese 
said this was a good Bore, and attributed its violence to 
the easterly wind in the Hang-chau Gulf. 

This concludes the notes on those Bores which I personally 
observed. Judging by the replies which I received from the 
natives to questions put at various times, it would appear 
that none of the cascades I saw were, in their estimation, as 
high as they often are at spring tides. They expect highest 
tides and highest Bores in the winter. This, at Haining, 
where a high or low Bore has a practical bearing upon their 
daily life. At Hang-chau there is a story that the highest 
Bore is always on the 18th day of the 8th moon, ie, three 
days after the full moon of September; but it certainly was 
not so this year, and it is difficult to see why it should be so 
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any year, except when full moon happens to correspond 
with perigee, which it did nearly in 1887. 

I understand that the Society was informed at one of its 
late meetings that the Bore of the Tsien-tang kiang only 
occurs at or near the equinox. As the object of our meeting 
is to fully discuss the subject, I take this opportunity of 
giving this statement an unqualified contradiction. 

The junk-men say that the water has been known to rise 
within 2 feet of the top of the sea-wall, and to fall 2 feet 
lower than the lowest I recorded. This would make the 
range of exceptional spring tides 23 fect. 

With reference to our full moon observations, it should 
be remarked that tho range of that spring tide at West 
Voleano Island was a foot lower than it has been, and 2 feet, 
lower than what may be expected under extraordinary con- 
ditions; while the water-marks on the rocks round Rambler 
Island and the opposite coast indicated a possible tide 17 
feet above our computed mean level, and 5 feet above the 

spring tide, high-water, which we recorded. 

' The new moon Bores were not assisted by any continuous 
easterly wind in the Gulf, though a wind sprang up during 
the last 24 hours of my stay, which no doubt made the night 
Bore of the 6th October, and the day Bore of the 7th, both 
higher and earlier than they otherwise would have been. I 
believe the phenomenon has been, so far, observed under 
normal conditions, possibly under rather less favourable 
circumstances than usual. I have no doubt that there are 
occasions when the crest of the cascade attains a height of 
15 feet, and continues at that height for a distance of 14 or 
15 miles. A typhoon, or a long continuance of easterly 
wind blowing into the Gulf, would occasion this. 

I will now compare the time of the passage of the Bore, in 
each case, with the time of the transit of the moon succeeding 
that to which the origin of the phenomenon is due. 
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It appears from this, that the Bore originated by the 
sudden rise of water in the estuary following the inferior 
transit of the full moon and the superior transit of the new 
moon, passes Bhotu Pagoda, Haining, precisely at the minute 
of the superior transit of the full moon and the inferior 
transit of the new moon, Or speaking generally, it may be 
said that the Bore passes Haining as the moon crosses the 
meridian. On very calm days (such as the 4th October) 
before or after spring tide, it is behind time, and during 
strong on-shore winds, it comes in early. 

The proofs of the speed, and the evidence on which the 
heights of the different Bores were estimated, will be found 
in Appendix D. Mr. Gzeorae Move has made several 
observations of the times and heights of Bores, which, with his 
’ permission, I now lay before the Society. 


(1) From the Ferry of Hang-chau, about 23 miles (by 
the river) from Haining :— 
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From these notes, it will be seen that the time of the Bore 
passing Hang-chau is exceedingly irregular, owing probably 
to the shoals below the city. The carly Bores are those of 
highest spring tides, when the difference of level is greatest 
between the water in the Hang-chau Gulf and the river 
before the Bore arrives, and when, consequently, the greatest 
propelling force is at work. 

The average time for the Bore to pass Hang-chau about 
fall and change of the moon is 2 hours after the Moon has 
crossed the meridian, the average height 2 to 3 feet. It is 
high-water in less than one hour afterwards. 

Mr. Gzorce Movtn observed, that when fall moon 
corresponded with apogee, the spring rise was only 3 feet 
8 inches, but when new moon corresponded with perigee 
it was 6 feet 4 inches. Tho ordinary spring rauge at 
Hang-chau may be accepted at 5 to 6 feet. 

On 3rd November, Mr. Moune crossod the river and 
observed the Bore pass from a point directly opposite the 
city of Hang-chau. The time was 1 h. 29 m., and the height 
between 2 and 3 feet. His notes on two Bores about new moon 
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in October, which were taken on the sea-wall ata position 6 
to 7 miles from Hang-chau, have been recorded with my own. 
The spring rise and fall at this Spot was found to be 12 feet 
(approximate). Hé observed three Bores about full moon in 
October from a position on the sea-wall (the Avenue) about 
5 miles from Hang-chau and 17 to 18 (along the wall) from 
Haining. 
The times and heights were as follows :— 








aS enemas Weems eee pe 
|; AM ! Dei M * | 
Dare, | nite : EE Transit, Tuterval, | Height. Rew anns, 
ie Wars Bo organ 
1888 ote tT ok om Toko, Jeet, 
19th October... P.M. | 1 11/11 21] 1 50! 78! 
20th =, ral FM. 100; 0 4/ 1 86| 8,,9 | Strong WED, 
| wind, 


22nd, PML | 2 aot 7 a2 | 1 10/7,8 
a 
Mr. J. A. Jackson, who was then travelling for the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society, informs me that in the middle of July 
1885, when on his way down the Tsien-tang kiang, he was 
upset by the Bore. The boat had on board about 20 
passengers, 3 of whom were drowned. The accident occurred 
just before daybreak. The name of the nearest city was 
Fu-yang, the boat being 15 li from it towards Hang-chan, 
and about 100 li, or 25 geographical miles, from the latter city. 
Having obtained a passage in another boat, Mr. Jackson 
continued his journey, and had an opportunity of seeing the. 
next Bore from a safe position. He was then about 12 or 13 
geographical miles from Hang-chan, and estimated the 
height of the cascade as 5 feet. The moon was in perigee 
at 10 am. on 12th July 1885, and the phase of new moon 
occurred at 1 p.m. on the same day. Mr. Jacksoy’s rough 
guess at the date was the 19th. He has promised to look at 
the entries in his journal. I expect he will find that the 
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accident, which so nearly cost him his life, occurred on the 
14th or 15th July. 

Lieutenant A. F. Banrour, the second in command of the 
‘“‘ Rambler,” proceeded to Haining at the end of November, 
and has furnished me with the following observations :— 

Ist December. Day Bore. Two and a-half days before 
new moon. Nine junks on the platform and two anchored off 
it with two anchors out aliead, and riding to the river-stream 
by a pole driven through a hole in the stern. Sea calm. 
Observer, first, on the highest gallery of the pagoda. 

9.36 a.m.—Bore in sight, coming straight from Chi-san. 

9.46.—South-east branch of the Bore in sight. 

10.10.—Bore passed pagoda as one continuous cascade 
from bank to bank, 3 to 4 feet high. The two junks rode 
over it. Speed did not appear to be nearly as great as that 
recorded at spring tide. About ten minutes after tho main 
Bore had passed, the south-eastern branch joined the after- 
rush, and gradually subsided on to the back of the Bore, 
' forming heavy chow-water. 

10,.26.—Water rose suddenly to 7 fect above the lowest of 
the day, and there was a marked inerease in the strength of 
the current, due to the second Bore. 

10.37.—Junks floated (9 feet). 

12.16 p.m.—High-water 14 feet 4 inches. The water was 
at its lowest for about 2 hours before the Bore arrived, and 
the stream of the river was running out to the Jast moment. 

[st December. Night Bore. Observer on the sea-wall 
near the pagoda. 

9.47 p.m.—Distinetly heard the muttering of the Boro. 

10.39.—Bore passed the pagoda. Height 3 to 4 feet. 

10.44.—A sudden rnsh of water, and rise to 8 feet, duc 
probably to the south-eastern branch of the Bore following 
the main cascade. 
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2nd December. Day Bore. Observer, at first, on top of 
the pagoda. Water of river 3 inches above level of low- 
water ordinary spring tide. No junks anchored in the river 
on this day. 

10.17 a.m.—Both branches of the Bore in sight. As on 
the previous day, the south-east branch did not join the main 
Bore exactly, but ran into it after the latter had passed the 
usual point of junction. It then appeared to run across the 
main flood-stream, and strike the sea-wall about 2 miles east 
of the pagoda, breaking over it, and sending volumes of 
spray over the trees on the embankment. 

10.52.—The main Bore passed pagoda. Height 4 to 
5 feet. 

10.54.—The sonth-east branch of the Bore, with a regular 
front cascade, not quite so high, but travelling much faster 
than the main Bore, passed pagoda, and appeared to soon 
overtake the first cascade. The water rose to 8 feet. Two 
minutes after, it fell to 7 feet, but soon rose again, and at 
11.7 was 9 feet above the lowest of the day. 

3rd December. Day Bore. 

11.35 a.m.—Bore passed pagoda. Height 5 feet. 

11.37.—Sudden rush, and rise of water to 9 feet. 

4th December. Day Bore. 

12.15 p.m.—Bore passed pagoda.- Height 10 to 11 feet. 
Junks floated at once. There was no second rush. 

5th December. Day Bore. Observer on top of pagoda. 
Weather calm. Misty atmosphere. 

_ 12 (noon).—Both branches of the Bore in sight. Stream 
running out very swiftly in the deep channel up to the last 
moment. 

12.48 p.m.—The two branches of the flood met. 


“6 This is the ‘only “oocasion on which a second cascade has been seen 
passing Haining, 
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12.58.—Flood-stream hit the sea-wall and rebounded with 
great violence. Sea of the estuary agitated for some distance, 

1.2.—Bore passed pagoda. Height 10 to 11 feet. 

1.12.—Water had risen to 13 feet. Severe rippling on the 
back of the Bore. 

3.46.—High-water 20 feet. 

Mr. Grorar Moute observed this Bore from a position on 
the sea-wall, which ho had occupied on former occasions, 
17 to 18 miles above Haining. The Bore passed him at 
2.16. Height 9 to 10 feet. 

6th December. Day Bore. 

12.55 p.m.—Bore in sight from the sea-wall. 

1.40.—Bore passed pagoda. Hoight 10 to 11 feet. 

The Chinese repeated to Lieutenant Baurour the statement 

“which they made to me in Uctober, that the Bore passes 
Haining with every flood-tide thronghont the year. Mr. 
Movie has proved that this is not the case 16 miles above 
Haining. Being clesirous of settling the point, he visited the 
sea-wall, 17 to 18 miles above Haining, on the 29th Novem- 
ber, on which date the lowest range of tide might be expected 
—(the last quarter of the moon occurred at 1.20 a.m. on 27th 
November)—and saw no sign of a Bore. The flood came in 
with a rash, but there was no cascade. 

On his arrival at Haining, Lieutenant Batrovr found a 
large section of the western buttress of the Haining platform 
washed away. The natives told him that this had occurred 
about 20 days previously. It was new moon on 4th Novem- 
ber at 8 a.m., and the planet was in perigee at 11 p.m, on 
the same day. The Bores which visited the river at these 
springs were notoriously violent at Hang-chau, several junks 
being torn from their moorings. 

Mr. Batrour visited that part of the sea-wall where the 
rebound takes place, about two miles east of Haining, and 
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informs me that outside the sea-wall at this part there is a 
barrier of piles 20 feet wide and 7 feet above low-water 
spring tide. It extends along the wall for several hundred 
yards, Outside of this again, but not extending so far east 
and west, probably limited to where the first charge of the 
flood is expected, there is a separate breakwater of piles, not 
so broad, but nearly the same height. 

During the full moon Bores in October, and accompanying 
all Bores observed from the sea-wall between 16 and 18 
miles from Haining since that date, immense numbers of 
duck and other water-fowl have been seen to accompany the 
cascade. The first time they were noticed by Mr. Mouxs, 
he deseribes them as appearing as a low, thin cloud across the 
river, coming in view before his eye was attracted to the 
white wall of the cascade. On a closer approach, the cloud 
resolved itself into a gigantic flock of birds, hovering about 
the edge of the Bore, from 2 to 50 feet above it. Large 
numbers of duck were also observed floating up in the 
after-rush. The birds have never been seen in large num- 
bers at Haining, or at the city of Hang-chau, but they 
seem to hang about the cascade between the two places. 
It would be interesting to discover the reason of their 
attraction to the Bore. 

The following experience of Archdeacon Movur’s shows 
that the Bore is felt in a small river, 22 miles south-east of 
Haining, well out in the estuary :— 

“On November 12th, 1867, when returning from Hang- 
chau to Ningpo, I had entered the river Dzao-ngo (which 
falls into the Tsien-tang near its mouth) at a place called 
Ts‘ing-pu, by means of a buffalo-worked haul-over. The 
boatmen immediately set to work to scull and pole the 
boat, so as to reach the haul-over on the opposite bank, 
two miles up the stream—(the river here is abont a quarter 
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of a mile wide). The tide had run out, however, and 
there was a dead calm, so we made no way. I was 
reading in the boat, when a lond shont ronsed me, and then 
I heard a roar and a rush, and, looking out, I saw the 
tidal wave a quarter of a mile off, advancing rapidly. The 
boatmen shoved off shore, and headed it justin time. The 
wave stood 3 or 4 feet high. We bumped over the first,— 
(there were three leading waves),—the second flooded the 
boat; but safely over the third, there was no more danger. 
Boats near me fared worse, tilts were knocked off, and 
cargo washed into the river.” 

Dr. Maceaowan has done his best to give our Bore a very 
good character for height,’ but we must not flatter ourselves 
that it is the highest in the world, for that of the River 
Amazon is said to attain a height of 180 feet. An 
animated description of this phenomenon is to be found in 
the Dictionnaire de la Conversation, under the heading 
‘Barre d'un Fleuve, Barre d’Eau,” also in Huanes’ Physical 
Geography, and Axison’s History of Europe, Chap. 67. 
The latter version is so artistic that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it:— 

“A vehement struggle ensues at its mouth (that is, the 
mouth of the River Amazon) between the river flowing down 
and the tide running up. Twice every day they dispute the 
pre-eminence, and animals equally with men withdraw 
from the terrible conflict. In the shock of the enormous 
masses of water, a ridge of surf and foam is ofton raised 
to the height of a hundred and eighty feet ; the islands in the 
neighbourhood are shaken by the strife; the fishers, the boat- 
men and the alligators withdraw trembling from the shock. 
At spring tides, such is the vehemence of this collision that 
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the opposite waves precipitate thomselves on each other like 
hostile armies; the shores are covered to a great distance 
on either side with volumes of foam; huge rocks, whirled 
about like barks (sic) are tossed up to the surface; and the 
awful roar re-echoed from island to island, gives the first 
warning to the far distant mariner that he is approaching 
the shores of South America.” 

Members of the Society must examine the accounts of the 
Bore, or Pororoca (as the Indians call it), of the Amazon, for 
themselves, and determine how much reliance can be placed 
on them. Personally, I can only say, that I rose from the 
perusal of the description quoted above with a feeling of 
humiliating inferiority, and the conviction that nothing 
would astonish me in future,—quite prepared, if need be, on 
turning over the leayes of some other standard history or 
encyclopxdia, to learn that there is a Bore, about the globe 
somewhere, as high as the ball of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The phenomenon of the Bore is not altogether unknown 
in the Woosung River, here, at Shanghai. 

Mr. R. W. Saaw states, that on one occasion between tho 
16th September and 13th October 1868, (thinks the date 
was about 8th October), » Bore came up the Woosung River 
about 11 am.; estimated height 8 to 10 feet. Several 
sampans capsized, and cargo-boats broke adrift. A sampan, 
with his dog in it, was capsized end for end, bows first. 
When it was washed ashore, the dog was found alive under- 
neath. Mr, Ssaw’s ship (the “ Bertha’) was, at the 
time, ashore on the mud below Messrs. Boyp & Co.’s Dock. 
The Bore floated his ship and threw her against the wharf, 
which was severely damaged. The small dock was flooded by 
the water. Captain AnpErsEn, of the “ Ping-ching,” who 
remembers the circumstance, is of opinion that the height 
of the wave was 7 feet. 
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To return, for one minute, to the special phenomenon 
which is the object of this paper, I will quote the account 
given by Dr. Mary, some years ago, which is the most 
accurate description I have yet seen :— 

“The configuration of the Hangchow Bay and the em- 
bouchure of the Tsien-tang river, which flows into it, favours 
the formation of the tidal phenomenon culled a ‘‘ Bore.” As 
the tide enters the river, in meeting the stream a watery 
ridge is formed right across the river, which in rushing 
against the descending current gradually grows into a 
perpendicular wall of water, and assumes the form of an 
advancing cataract, and during the Spring and Autumn 
equinoxes is sometimes 20 feet high. It is a grand and ex- 
citing scene to see it as it rushes past with prodigious violence 
and at a velocity of about 15 miles an hour.” 

The name given to the Bore by the Chinese is simply 
Chau,—(the tide). . Sometimes they speak of it at Hai- 
ning as Chau-dau,—(the great tide). I have asked soveral 
of them, and they can give no reasonable explanation of tha 
flood coming in this particular manner, but all emphatically 
declare it to be a bad “ Fung-shui.” It is not surprising that 
they should make such a phenomenon the object of super- 
stition and the theme of romance, devoted as they are to 
* Fang-shui,” or the occult influence of air and water. 

At Haining, the story believed in by the junk-men is this : 
Many hundred years ago there was a certain general who 
had obtained many victories over the enemies-of the Emperor, 
and who, being constantly successful and deservedly popular 
among his countrymen, excited the jealousy of his sovereign, 
who had for some time observed, with secret wrath, his 
growing influence. The Emperor accordingly caused him 
to be assassinated, and thrown into the Tsien-tang, when his 
spirit conceived the idea of revenging itself by bringing the 
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tide in from the ocean in such force as to overwhelm the 
city of Hang-chau, then the magnificent capital of the 
Empire. As my interpreter, who has been for some years 
with English-speaking people, put it, ‘! His sowl felt a sort 
of ugly like arter the many battles he had got for the 
Emperor.” The spirit so far succeeded as to flood a large 
portion of the country. Becoming alarmed at the distress 
and loss of property occasioned, the Emperor endeavoured 
to enter into a sort of compact with the spirit, by burning 
paper and offering food upon the sea-wall. This, however, 
did not have the desired effect, as the high tide came in as 
before, and it was at last determined to erect a pagoda at 
the spot where the worst breach in the embankment had 
been made. Hence the origin of the Bhota Pagoda, which 
induced a “good Fung-shui.” After it was built, the 
flood-tide, though it still continued to come in the shape 
of a Bore, did not flood the country as before. 

Archdeacon Movute informs me that the natives of Hang- 
chan hold the Bore in great awe, and. are to be found, at 
certain seasons, worshipping it as the arbiter of their destiny. 
During the Taeping rebellion, when the city was taken and 
re-taken several times, and thousands of homeless fugitives 
were crossing the Tsien-tang daily for two years, the Bore 
did not come. The channels are constantly altering, and he 
believes that, owing to some change in the bed of the river, 
or in the flats in the estuary, the flood did not reach the city 
in this shape, or, at any rate, the roller was comparatively 
harmless to what it was before, or has been since, that 
disturbed time. 

Bishop Movie has been so kind as to send ime two 
legends relating to the Bore of the Tsien-tang, which, with 
his permission, I submit for the information of the Society. 
They will be found in Appendix A. It appears that the 
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phenomenon was known in the early part of the 5th 
century B.C., and that the embankment was constructed 
outside the city of Hang-chau 910 A.D. In the Tang-shu 
ti-li-chih, however, it is mentioned that “In Yon-kuan, in 
Yii-hang of Hang-chou, there is a sea-wall (/an-hai-t‘ang-ti) 
124 li long, which was rebuilt in the first year of K‘ai-yuan 
(713 A.D.) In the earlier legend, there is an oxpression 
which would seem to indicate that the estuary or river had 
then a somewhat different formation, sufficient to delay the 
flood by two hours,—‘‘ whenever it came again at dawn and 
dusk, it had a wrathful sound. . . ‘ " 
This is a distinct allusion to spring tide, ‘nd cold es 
refer to the Bore, which it will be observed arrives off Hang- 
chau, in the present day, about 4 p.m. on the third day after 
full or new moon. 
The causes of the Bore are three :— 
1.—The funnel or delta shape of the Hang-chau Gulf, 
which is open to the eastward, directly in front of 
the tidal wave from the Pacific Ocean. It is 50 to 
60 miles wide at the mouth, about 10 miles at 
the narrower part where navigation ends, and the 
general depth is much greater across the mouth 
than it is in the western part. 
2.—The large area of sand-flats at the head of the Gulf. 
3.—The outgoing stream from the Tsien-tang kiang. 
The Chusan Archipelago is remarkable for its swift tidal 
streams, which attain a velocity, in certain channels, of 
8 knots an hour at spring tide. Last May, it was remarked 
by the officers of the “‘ Rambler” that the time of high-water 
among the Volcano Islands was very different from.that at 
Chang-tau harbour, although the distance between the two 
places was small; and it was arranged to erect the tide-pole 
at West Volcano Island, in any case necessary for the reduc- 
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tion of soundings in the western half of our survey, before 
the Chang-tau pole was taken down, and to carry out simul- 
taneous observations of the level of the water, about the 
change of the moon early in September. The result showed 
that the apex of the tidal wave took two hours to travel 
between these two stations, and that at certain times of tide, 
fluctuating between the third and fourth hours of the flood, 
and between the fourth and sixth hours of the ebb at Chang- 
tan harbour, there was a considerable difference of level of the 
water, amounting at spring range to over 5 feet. 

The comparisons between the levels at various times are 
shown in Appendix B. On reviewing these, it no longer 
causes any wonder that the tidal stream between the two 
stations should get up a velocity of 5 knots an hour, and in 
narrow straits as much as 7 or 8 knots an hour; and it is 
harmonious with the register, that the greatest speed should 
occur, as the current log kept on board the ship shows is the 
case, when it is about high or low water at Chang-tau, that 
is, when the difference of level is neither greatest nor least, 
but ‘half way between, or when the sea is in the middle of 
its struggle to regain equilibrium, and has succeeded in 
reducing the difference of level between the two stations to 
one-half the maximum of that tide. 

On the 8th September, the tide-pole at Chang-tau was 
embarked, and on the 20th it was erected at Rambler Island. 
The distance between Rambler Island and West Voleano 
Island is 46 miles, and the difference of establishment, that 
is, the time oceupied by the tidal wave in passing from one 
to the other, is only one hour; but whereas at the latter 
station the range of tide is 12 feet at springs, at the former 
it is, owing to the configuration of the Hang-chau Gulf, 
25 feet, and, under certain conditions of wind and position of 
the moon in her orbit, as much as 34 feet. Appendix C, 
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shows the comparison between the level of the water at 
Rambler Island and West Voleano Island for every half-hour 
from noon on 20th September 1888 to midnight on 22nd 
September. 

It became of importance to institute a similar comparison 
between Rambler Island and the Tsien-tang kiang. Un- 
fortunately, this was not practicable. Tide-poles were taken 
away in the boats for the purpose, but tho difficulty of 
navigating the river and sheltering the boats, rendered any 
exhaustive inquiry into the half-hourly movements of the 
water impossible. Times of high and low water have, 
however, been obtained, also the range of spring tido, and a 
knowledge has been gained of the times of mean level and 
no tide. These are entered in Appendix C. 

On inspection of the tables, it will be noticed that about 
an hour before it is high-water at Chang-tau, when the sea 
is between one and two feet above mean level at West 
Voleano Island, the water goes up at Rambler Island from 
9 feet below mean level to 2 feet above it in one hour, bring- 
ing the difference of level between the two stations from 10 
feet (West Volcano highest) to 2 feet (West Voleano also 
highest), the rise at Rambler Island being five times as much 
as that at West Volcano Island, or just in that proportion 
which the breadth of the estuary at the former place bears 
inversely to the width of the mouth where West Volcano 


is situated. Here are the elements of a tremendous force:— © 


water banking up into the small end ofa funnel, ranning down 
hill, and having in front of it a vast field of sand, the greater 
portion of which is dry when that force is set in motion, and ‘- 
indeed for some minutes afterwards. Presently the water 
begins to set over the flats slowly, but no doubt with more 
velocity and tumult through the very narrow channels kept 
_ open by the Tsien-tang kiang. When the sands are covered 
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with 2 feet of water, the flood-streams run with great 
impetuosity. Friction, caused by the ground and by the 
swift outgoing streams of the river, impedes it; an overfall 
is formed, first, no doubt, and always higher, in the channels. 
By and by a greater volame overlays the first of the flood, 
and having less to contend against, runs forward and falls 
in front, also to be checked by the river-stream, and so on 
until in half-an-hour the Bore is formed, and as more water 
is shot in from behind, it gathers in height, and acquires 
sufficient strength to proceed on its course towards the river. 
It cannot take long to form, for the interval between the 
beginning of the quick rise at Rambler Island and the 
time of the Bore passing Haining, is two and a-half hours, 
and the distance between the two places is 29 miles. The 
difference of level between Rambler Island and the river at the 
time the two branches of the Bore effect a junction, and it 
commences to contract in width, is 19 feet. The flood is pro- 
bably travelling faster at that time than at any previous period, 
The accompanying diagram will help to show the great 
differences of level which result in the projection of the Bore, 
the foree which propels it for so many miles, and the reason 
of the velocity of the after-rush which follows the cascade, 
and which drove our boats 3 miles from their anchorage on 
the night of the 20th September. It will be seen that the 
difference of level between the water at Rambler Island and 
at Haining is 4 to 6 feet for an hour after the Bore has 
passed the latter place, and decreases very slowly up to the 
time of high-water in the river. The water at Rambler 
Island is then falling fast, and has come down to the level 
of that at Haining. As the estuary at Rambler Island is 
four times as broad as the river, and the force of the moon's 
attraction does not, so far as the river is concerned, enter 
into the question, directly the water at this station falls below 
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that of Haining, the stream must inevitably set out of the 
river,—and we found that it did so, directly after high-water. 
The river falls very rapidly, following closo upon the water 
at Rambler Island, which is in the full swing of its downward 
course when the water in the river has only just begun; 
it is at mean level two hours after high-water, at the fifth 
honr ebb it is nearly low-water, the last foot dribbles away 
very slowly, and for two hours before the arrival of the Bore 
the water falls only 3 or 4 inches. Tho stream, however, 
of the river continues to make out fast along the channels, 
and is found opposing the Bore, which it helps to create. 
At Rambler Island the ebb-stream was found to be strongest 
between the second and third hours’ fall, and to be practically 
nil after the fourth hour. The damage to our cable occurred 
in two cases after the second hour. The tables show that 
‘the difference of level betweon Rambler Island and West 
Volcano Island is then about half the maximam— West Vol- 
cano lowest,—and that at the fourth hour ebb, the two stations 
are on the same level. The stream from the river still flows 
ont with great strength, but is expanding to the greater 
breadth of the estuary and quickly losing its speed. 

I will now combine Appendices B. and C., which will show 
the levels from which the diagram is drawn, noting that 
it is H. W., F. & ©. of the moon, at Chang-tau Island 10 h. 
14 m., at West Volcano Island 0 h. 19 m., Rambler Island 
1h. 27 m., Haining 3h. 0 m., and Hang-chau 3 h. 0 m., 
(approximate). The Bore passes Haining at 0 b. 0 m., and 
the city of Hang-chau betweon 1 h. 30 m. and 2 h. 30 m., 
according to circumstances. 

To trace the progress and inclination of the tidal waves 
which followed the full moon of 20th September, from tho 
ocean to the Hang-chau estuary, it will be sufficiently ac- 
curate to adopt the differences of level observed between West 
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September, as the time and height of high-water at West 
Voleano Island were the same on both full and change of 


Voleano Island and Chang-tau harbour on the 6th and 7th, 
the moon. 
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This table shows that two hours before high-water at 
Chang-tau, when the apex of the tidal wave is over the deep 
water of the ocean, there is a difference of level of 15 feet 
between the water at Chang-tau harbour and Rambler 
Island. There is no indication of remarkable pressure at 
West Volcano Island, which is at the mouth of the Hang- 
chau Gulf, but an hour later, when the apex of the wave 
is nearing the Chusan Archipelago, there is great pressure on 
the water in the Hang-chau estuary, and the difference of level 
of the water between Chang-tau and Rambler Island reduces 
18 feet in one hour and a-half. Judging by the analogous 
ease of Chang-tau and West Volcano, the strongest flood- 
stream would be when this difference is reduced by one-half, 
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that is to say, when the water is in its full swing of effort 
to regain equilibrium. It is then high-water at Chang-tau, 
and the Bore forms west of Rambler Island. 

The Bore cannot be accurately described as a wave. It 
is in no sense an undulation, nor is there any depression 
after it has passed. The same particles of water which rise 
with such a significant jump in the neighbourhood of Ram- 
bler Island, are precipitated over the vast bar of sand into the 
Tsien-tang. It is in this that the danger to shipping lies. In its 
effort to find equilibrium, the flood is travelling at a rate of 12 
to 13 miles an hour, and overcomes everything in its progress. 
A wave, or two waves, of ( to 10 feet in height may be met 
with good anchors and cables, Not so the Bore. A vessel 
moored off Haining would, in my opinion, be completely 
overwhelmed in a good spring-tide Bore, such as is de- 
scribed by the natives as happening occasionally during the 
winter months. 

So far from there being any depression behind the caseace, 
our observations show that it is always succeeded by a rise 
of 3 or 4 feet of water. If the estuary terminated at Ram- 
bler Island, or the next cape in the gulf, to the south-west, 
we should probably see a rise of 50 or 60 feet, as in the Bay 
of Fundy; but the outlet being there, the pent-up waters 
discharge themselves through it, and as soon as the level of 
the sea at their source falls, they fall also. If asked for 
a brief definition of the Eagre or Bore, I would say: Two- 
thirds of the flood-range of the day arrives in the river, at any 
given spot, in a quarter of an hour, and in such a form as to 
show the observer a well-defined body of water, advancing 
at a high speed, many feet above the level of the river where 
he is situated. The front or crest of this flood is in the shape 
of a bubbling cascade of foam, about as high as the mean 
river-level, pounding itself and the sea in front of it in 
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precisely the same manner as the first onsct of the ordinary 
flood-tide on a stretch of sand. 

Anyone who has witnessed the coming-in of the flood on 
the sand-flats, at Weston-super-Mare, for instance, has seen 
a Bore on a miniature scale. Ona very calm day, standing 
on the sea-wall, I found it difficult, if the Bore was a 
small one, to divest my mind of the idea that I was looking 
at the same sort of thing. ‘The placid river became sand in 
imagination, and the regular line of foam nothing but a 
bigger and noisier ripple. In boisterous weather the scone 
is different; there is the same bubbling cascade, but the 
line is not so regular, squalls in the estuary appear to be 
whipping up the flood, the waves in the river destroy the 
illusion of sand, the fierce rebound from the sea-wall, the 
irregular rippling on the back of the Bore, with its waves 
tossed hither and thither and throwing up clouds of spray, 
the height, and the noise, all remind the spectator that he 
is looking upon one of the violent forces of nature. 

From the shallow side of the river, that is, the south bank 
at Haining, and the north bank at the city, the pounding 
cascade does not strike the attention so much as the breakers 
along the side of the Bore. 

It is improbable that the cascade ever exceeds 15 or 16 
feet, as the first rush of the flood depends upon the quick 
rise in the neighbourhood of Ramblor Island, and there is no 
reason to suppose that, even in a typhoon, this ever exceeds 
by 6 feet what was recorded by the “ Rambler's” party. 
Bishop Movie estimates 15 feet as the height of one 
Bore which he saw from the sea-wall about 5 miles cast 
of Hang-chau. Dr. Matn,® of the Church Missionary 


8 Dr. Main attempted to race the Bore on horseback along the sens 
wall, He succeeded in keeping up with it for a few minutes at full gallop, 
hia horse exerting itself to the utmost. 
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Society, measured down the wall, at the same spot, on one 
occasion, before the Bore arrived and after it had passed, and 
made the difference 12 feet. A 

The effect of a rebound from the sea-wall, such as happens 
daily east of Haining, is to raise water from 5 to 15 feet 
above the Bore, making a total of 20 to 80 feet under 
exceptional circumstances, but only for a few minutes. 

The locality where the flood ceases to form mere ripplings, 
and to create a Bore, no doubt varies very much with the 
wind at the mouth of the Gulf, the age of the moon, and the 
strength of the outgoing stream of the river. 

Un rare occasions, it is something more than a mere over- 
fall at Chapu, 40 miles from Haining; but, as a rule, an 
ordinary spring-tide Bore would form a few miles east of 
Chi-san, 12 to 16 miles from Haining. I have heard the 
muttering 1 h. 20 m. before the Bore arrived, and at that 
time it could not be less than 12 miles distant. It is im- 
probable that I heard it immediately it was formed, because 
I had very little experience of the sound, and there was 
a certain amount of noise around, caused by the lapping of 
the waves, and rippling of the river-stream. 

The position where the Bore vanishes, and nothing remains 
but a swift rush, is also variable. 

Bishop Movuze experienced the Bore on the 29th May this 
year (1888), three days after full moon in perigee, at a place 
on a branch of the Tsien-tang kiang which is 18 or 19 miles 
above Hang-chau and about 41 miles from Haining. His 
notes on the occurrence will be found in Appendix D., and 
will, no doubt, be examined with keen interest by Members 
of the Society, as exemplifying the extraordinary impetus of 
the flood on certain rare occasions. As a rule, the Bore 
expires just above the city of Hang-chau. Its usual life, 
then, is 3 to 4 hours, during which time it travels 35 to 40 
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miles, but under certain rare combinations of wind, perigee 
spring-tides, and unusual stream from the rivor, it may have 
a life of 8 gr 9 hours and travel as much as 80 to 10 miles. 
The sound in the distance is peculiar, and not exactly like 
any other. It most resembles the leaden noise of breakers on 
a distant coral reef, being a continuous muttering, broken 
only by an occasional dull thud, indicating some new ardi- 
tion to the flood or some exceptionally heavy breaker. As it 
approaches, the sound increases very gradually until it passes 
with a roar but little inferior to the rapids below Niagara. 
A few minutes alter it has passed, nothing is heard or seen, 
the river has filled up to the level of the Bore, and no 
vibration from the foot of the cascade can penetrate the 
flood above it. 

To sum up, from observations made at full and change 
of the moon, and information received from reliable wit- 
nesses, I feel justified in coming to the following general 
conclusions :— 

At full and change of the moon, the Bore of the Tsien- 
tang kiang originates between 10 h. 0 m. and 10 b. 30 m. 
in the neighbourhood of the meridian of Chi-san, a con- 
spicuous headland 12 miles E.S.E. from Haining. On a 
still night, it can be heard from Haining, within half-an- 
hour after it has formed, and on a fine day it can be seen 
with a good telescope about the same distance.® It is divided 
into two branches, one of which keeps along the north shore 
of the estuary, touching the sea-wall with its north extreme 
and the sands with its south extreme; this is the main Bore, 
and the highest. The other appears in view at Haining 
from a south-easterly direction, touching sand on both sides. 
When 4 miles from Haining, the branches join, the right 
extreme of the first with the left extreme of the second, 


9 From the top of the pagoda, 
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making a continuous white line 2 miles in length. Shortly 
afterwards, the Bore commences to contract in width, in- 
crease in speed, and rise in height, conforming to the mouth 
of the river. When 2 miles from Haining, the flood-stream 
(probably that from the south-east,) runs through the other, 
or deflects the course of the whole, and charges into the sea- 
wall. There is no particular effect at the wall itself, but a 
violent rebound, causing a tamultuous rising of the water in 
waves, several hundred yards behind, but twice as high again 
as the front of the Bore. These waves are in existence for 
many minutes, travelling in a southerly or south-westerly 
direction, and, after a time, subside on to the back of the 
Bore. Precisely as the moon crosses the meridian, the Bore 
passes Haining, where it is nearly a straight line across the 
river, 9 cables wide, 8 to 12 feet high, and travelling 
between 12 and 13 knots’ an hour, its front being a 
uniform, sloping cascade of bubbling foam, falling forward 
and pounding on itself, and on the river before it, at 
an angle of between 40° and 70°. The highest and steepest 
part is over the deep channel of the river. The north 
edge of the flood swells up to the sea-wall as it goes 
along; but the south side, meeting as it does a very gra- 
dual incline of sand, which rises only 19 feet in 1-4 miles, 
trails away in a tapering wall of very deliberate breakers, 
which end half-a-mile behind, where the Bore had passed 
3 or 4 minutes previously. The river fills up to the level of 
the Bore soon after it goes by, but not evenly. The height, 
speed and regular appearance of the front are maintained 
for 16 miles above Haining, after which the Bore decreases 
in height, and passes the city of Hang-chau about 2 h. 0 m., 
soon to break up and disappear. The stream behind the 


———_—— 
10 A cable is one-tenth of a sea mile, A knot is a sen or geographical 
mile, . 
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Bore, which I have designated the “after-rush,” runs at 
a speed of about 10 knots" for one hour, and then ciminishes 
to between 8 and 5 knots for the last two hours of the flood. 
A quarter of an hour after the Bore has passed Haining, tho 
water has risen to 13 or 14 feet, and at 2 h. 0 m. to 18 fect. 
It is high-water, 19 fect, at 3 h. 0 m., and the stream at 
once commences to run out swiftly. At 5 h. 0 m. the river is 
at mean level, at § h. 0 m. it is nearly low-water. Tho 
outgoing stream, however, continues to run to the eastward 
with considerable velocity until the arrival of the next Bore. 
The water in the river is at its lowest for the two hours 
preceding the Bore. It is high-water at the city of Hang-chau 
about the same time as at Haining, but the rise and fall does 
not exceed 6 feet. At Haining, therefore, the flood lasts for 
3 hours, the ebb, if such it may be called, for 9 hours. At the 
city, the flood continues for about an hour, and is nearly all in 
the Bore. There is no place, east of the city, where boats can 
be secured in safety 24 hours after high-water. Boats 
drawing as much as 3 feet must look out for a berth 14 hour 
after high-water. Traffic between Haining and Hang-chau 
begins soon after the Bore has passed, and ends 2 hours 
after high-water, a period of from 3 to 4 hours. On the 
right or south bank of the Tsien-tang kiang, the stream 
(at any rate for 5 or 6 miles within the mouth) com- 
mences to run out strong an hour before high-water at 
Haining. The reason of this has yet to be investigated. I 
offer it, as a possible explanation, that this may be the 
deflected river-water shoved on one side, so to speak, by the 
advancing Bore. Should any Members of the Society visit 
the south bank of the river, it would be well to take a 
hydrometer, and make an attempt to solve this interesting 


Bore, ’ 
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question. Opposite the city, the Bore, if it occurs at all, is not 
regarded in any way as dangerous for 15 or 20 days in the 
month. At Haining, the natives state positively that it 
comes with every flood-tide, but that in calm weather, at 
neap tides, it is only 2 or 3 feet high. It is probably always 
dangerous for boats on account of its speed. At springs, 
I have shown, it is most formidable, even for ships. Naviga- 
tion in the river, or in the estuary, as far east as Chi-san, is 
out of the question. 

The regularity of the appearance and shape of the Bore, 
the distanee at which it is heard at night and seen by day, 
its charge against the sea-wall, its speed, height, gleaming 
front, and thundering roar as it tears past the observer, 
render it, in my opinion, a most impressive phenomenon. 

Those who wish to see it at its best should take care to be 
ut Haining 2 days after full or new moon, avoiding the 
epochs when these phases correspond with apogee. The best 
Bores of 1889 will be on the following dates: May 17th, 
18th and 19th, June 16th and 17th, July 15th and 16th, 
November 25th and 26th. The Night Bores will be the 
highest, except in November. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extract from “Topography of West Lake, Haug-chow ” 
( Hei-jui-chi, sec. 45, fol. 2) :— 

With regard to the tide of the Tsien-tang, there is an old legend 
that Wu Tsze-sil, after frequent remonstrances with the prince (Fu-ch‘a 
of the feudal state of Wu) without result, was condemned to death but 
permitted to die by his own sword. When about to dic, he charged 
his son in these words. ‘Pluck out my eyes at the south gute, that 
‘I may see the army of YGeh,? coming to ravage Wu. Take the 
‘skin of a # fish’ (Silurus, says Wituiams’ Dictionary, evidently a 
large species) ‘wrap in it my corpse, and fling me into the river. 
‘Then at dawn and dusk I shall come on the tide to gaze on the fall 
‘(or defeat) of Wu.’ 

From that time the tide-head at Tide-gaute Hill came hurtling up, 
several hundred feet high, overleaping the sea-wall and passing Y-pii 
(Fish Creek), after which it generally subsided. Whenever it came 
again at dawn and dusk, it had a wrathful sound, and the swift rush 
of thunder and lightning, and could be heard more than a hundred /# 
off. Then might be seen, in the midst of the tide-hend, Tsze-sit 
sitting in a funerai car drawn by white horses. Whereupon they built 
a temple to appease him with sacrifice. 


Note by Bishop Moutr :— 

The date of this legendary cyent is carly in the 5th century B.C., 
when, according to Mavers (Chinese Reader's Manual), Fu-ch'a and his 
minister lived and died. Mayers makes ‘T'sze-sti, after his suicide, 
to have been sewn up in a wise-séix und flung into the river near 
Soochow. This is perhaps a mistake for Hang-chow. Mayers identi- 
fies the state of Wu with Keangsu, but it certainly at one time 
included Chekiang as far as the left bank of the Tsien-tang. 








13 On the right bank of the Tsien-tang kiang, 
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From the Jin-ho Haien-chi (Topography of the district — 
Jin-ho, one of the two divisions of the Department of 
Hang-chow) sec. 12, fol. 15 :-— 


The Tsien-tang river unites in a (common) boundary the districts 
of Jin and Tsien. Originally its liability to the incursions of the 
sea-tide was the calamity of the men of Hang-chow, and there was 
no device of any value for restraining it. Under the later Liang 
dynasty, in the 8th moon of the 4th year of K‘ai-ping (A.D. 910) 
Prince Tsien Wu-suh at length built—without the How-ch‘aou and 
T‘ung-chiang gates (“amait-tide” and “open on river” =approximately 
the present S.E. angle gate and the one next it to the east)—a dyke 
to meet the tide-water. Day and night the work of piling and 
ramming the earthern walls was pressed forward without result, 
Whereupon he (the Prince) ordered some hundreds of valiant cross- 
bowmen to face the west (? up stream) and shoot arrows with a view 
to stay the fury of the tide. Again, he caused prayer to be offered 
on the hill Si (within present city wall), whereupon, the tide-water 
retiring abashed, he made bamboo bands, piled huge stones, and drove 
in large trees. When the dyke was fully completed, after some time 
they founded a walled city. All that is now high and dry plain was 
formerly shifting, alluvial soil. 


Note by Bishop Mout :— 

Tsien Wu-suh is said to have been a leader of salt-smugglers, who, 
for services against a band of rebels, was first made a local governor, 
and then a tributary Prince, a rank which was held by his son and 
grandson till the latter resigned his authority into the hands of the 
Emperor of the great Sung Dyansty (see Mavens’ Chinese Reader's 
Manual, Art. 772 to 774). Inscriptions bearing the date and style of 
the last Prince are still to be read over the great south gate of 
Hang-chow. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Simultaneous Observations of the Distance of Water from 


mean sea level at Chang-tau harbour and West Voleano 


Island, 4th to 8th September 1888. 
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APPENDIX C. 


_—_ 


- Simultaneous Observations of the Distance of the Water from 


Mean Level at Haining, Rambler Island, and West 


Full Moon, September 1888. 


(N.B.—In the following table “a” indicates above and “5” indicates below 


Volcano Island. 
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APPENDIX D. 


Proofs of the Speed, and evidence on which the Heights of 
the different Bores were estimated :— 


SPEED. 


phoia Pag0d?-_ 





A base AB, 821 feet, was measured in a direction perpendicular 
to the gencral direction of the Bore. Observers at Pand C, having the 
line between them through A and rectangular to AZ, observed the 
angles APB, ACB, thus obtaining... ro «. AP=34,463 feet. 

AC=4,326 ,, 
Total length of Base... sat ape “Es we CP=7,789 feet. 


anneal 
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Three observers with chronometers were stationed at C, A and PB 
Cand P had the telescopes of their theodolites parallel and at right 
angles to the line CAP. Observer at A had previously walked to B 
and selected an object on the opposite bank of the river in line with A. 
As the Bore passed, observers at C and P took the time when the left 
extreme of the foot of the cascade passed the wire of their theodolites, 
Observer at A took the time when the same phase passed the object 
he had chosen. 


Resvrt. 
Place. Mean Time. 


i, mm. Ber, 
Bore passed C Sie: awe weet I af 50 


" A ose ove oor ase tT (a5: 25 
ao P ose e006 wash ‘8 rae ae 


This gave the speed as observed :— 
Between Cand P ... oan arr oun 12°71 knots, 
‘ni CandaA ... ies tre oes 12°53)» 
Pe Aand?P ... one aan aS iste , 


It will be scen that 24 hours elapses from the time of sudden rise at 
Rambler Island to the time Bore passes Haining. The distance is 
29 miles. Also that 1 h, 12 m. elapses between the Bore passing 
Haining and a position on the sea-wall 15 miles to the south-west of 
Haining. 

The following account by Bishop Moute is of great interest as 
illustrating the impetus of the Bore under certain conditions :— 

“T felt the ‘sudden rush of the tide at about 5 a.m. on May 29th 
this year, 1888, (four days after full moon) at a place about 100 /i 
above Hang-chow, a little short of Tsien-shan, a picturesquely-placed 
town 107 /f from Hang-chow, called from a striking pyramid-hill 
round which the river makes a sharp bend, and just above which it is 
spanned by a bridge of boats, -We were sculling and towing when 
the trackers were suddenly called to come on board, and had only 
just time to do so when a smooth wave (perhaps 2 feet above the 
previous level) came swiftly up and took us up stream at a great pace, 
I should say full § miles an hour. Unhappily, I have no detailed 
memoranda of the exact spot, but the roo /i, which the boatmen gave 
me in answer to my immediate question, ‘ how far are we from Hang- 
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chow?’ places it between Ling-p‘u, a busy town, 89 /#, and the above- 
named Tsien-shan, 107 4, from Hang-chow.” 

In a later letter Bishop Movie was good enough to reply to a 
question of mine about the time. He says :— 

“Tam sure of the day (29th May) and of the early hour (5 or 6 
o'clock), but cannot answer for half-an-hour either way. The spot 
where the Bore overtook us was reputedly too /f from Hang-chow, 
net the main river, but a branch which enters it from a little east of 
South (see Customs’ Map of ‘I'sien-tang River) near I-k‘ian, which is 
31 4 from the head of the stone bund of Hang-chow. The nearest 
point to my sight of the Bore, which I have noted in my diary, is 
Tsien-shan, some 28 # up the branch, and which I passed about 
6 a.m, So that if I wrote 5 a.m. for the occurrence | was probably 
out at least an hour or more.” 

Now, the junkmen speak of the distance between Haining and 
Hang-chau as 90 Zi, and it is in reality 23 geographical miles by the 
river. I think we may fairly assume that 4 one geographical mile. 
The 100 Zi given to Bishop Mount by the natives, I reject for the more 
accurate measurement he gives from the Customs’ Map in his second 
letter, viz., “near Tsien-shan, which is 79 / from the stone bund at 
Hang-chow.” Suppose we call the whole distance from Haining to 
where the Bore overtook the boat as 164 /#, or 41 geographical miles, 
we shall probably be very near the truth. On the night of the 28th 
May, the Bore was certainly early, as the apex of the tidal wave 
passed our station at Chang-tau 5 minutes after midnight, which is 
three-quarters of an hour at least before its time; but it is out of 
reason that the Bore should have reached Haining before 1 h. 30 m., 
as the usual interval between high-water at Chang-tau and the Bore 
passing Haining is 1 h. 46 m. Adopting 6 o'clock as the time the 
wave overtook the boat, this gives a mean speed of the Bore from 
Haining of 9 knots an hour. Probably the speed decreased gradually, 
after reaching the shallows off Hang-chau, from 13 knots downwards, 
until it passed Bishop Mouts at a speed of 4 or 5 knots. It was probably 
a good Bore, as full moon corresponded nearly with perigee. On the 
26th and 27th May, the range of tide at Chang-tau harbour was 
13 feet—x foot more than ordinary springs. On the night of the 28th, 
however, the range was not extraordinary, but the high-water was 
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zoth September. Night Bore. A boat grounded at mean level, 
which is 9} feet above low-water, obtained a sounding of 9 fect, 15 
minutes after Bore passed. The boat drew 3 feet water. This makes 
a height of 154 feet. By subsequent observations, it was found that 
15 minutes after a Bore had passed (at spring-tide) the water had risen 
3 to 4 feet higher than it was immediately after the cascade had 
gone by. This would make the height of this Bore to to 11 fect. 

21st September. Day Bore. An observer in a steam-cutter 
aground at H.-W, on the south bank of the river opposite Haining. 
Eye about 3 feet above H.-\V. spring tide; saw the top of the Bore 
in line with keels of junks on the shelter abreast of Bhota Pagoda. 
The keel of a junk is 7} feet above the low line at springs, and the 
highest part of the Bore is distant from junk about 4 cables. Junk 
from observer 2°3 miles, Height of Bore 9 feet. 

2and September. Day Bore, An observer at base station C, § feet 
above H.-W. spring tide, observed the depression of the top of Bore 
to be 0° 4’ 50°. Depression to top of sea-wall 0° 1’ 0°. Distance of sea- 
wall (approximate) 3 miles. Distance of top of Bore (approximate) 24 
miles. Sea-wall about 24 feet above L.-W. ordinary spring tide. An 
observer at base station 4, with cye level with H.-W, spring tide, 
considered the height of the Bore to be three-quarters that of the 
sea-wall opposite. An observer at base station P, eye level with 
H.-W. spring tide, considered that a man on the sands was two-thirds 
as high as the Bore. The man was of average height, and 14 mile 
distant. Bore, as before, 2°4 miles. The same observer could dis- 
tinguish no difference in level when looking through the telescope of 
his theodolite, between the top of the sea-wall opposite and the 
disturbed water on the back of the Bore. Bore to to 11 feet. 

22nd September. Night Bore, Lieutenant Purry-Cusr, who was 
on a junk-shelter one-third of a mile west of the pagoda at Haining, 
notes, “the side wave, as it struck the embankment, was not more 
“than from 4 to 5 feet high, and the real wave outside apparently 
“8 to ro feet. In about 3 minutes, the tide rose ro feet. Probably 
“the rapid rise was until level with the real wave outside. Bore 
*8 to ro feet.” 
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New moon, 4th October. Day Bore, The side of the cascade 
washed the top of the piles, which, at that time, were 54 feet above the 
level of the river. That part of the cascade which was over the deep 
channel appeared to be higher. Bore 5 to 6 feet. 

sth October, Day Bore. Side of cascade level with top of piles, 
which, at that time, were 7 fect above the level of the river. Part 
of cascade over deep channel higher. Five minutes after Bore passed, 
the junks on the shelter moved. It required 9 feet water to move the 
junks. Estimated that the crest of the cascade must have been nearly. 
as high as the level of the water five minutes after it had passed, 
Bore 8 feet. 

sth October. Night Bore. Side of cascade passed level with top 
of piles, which were 7 feet above the level of the river, and half-a- 
minute afterwards water was up to bottom of wall. In 3 minutes 
junks were afloat and surging against wall, It required 9 feet water 
to float junks. Height of cascade over the deep water probably 
2 feet higher than at the side. Considered that, on this occasion, 
crest of cascade on passing should be registered as high as the water 
at the wall 3 minutes later. Bore 9 feet. 

6th October. Day Bore. Top of piles hidden by the side of the 
cascade, and junks afloat 2 minutes later, Considered that the crest 
on passing was as high as the water at the wall 2 minutes later. Bore 
9 feet. 

6th October. Night Bore, Side of the cascade swept over the 
piles and up to the bottom of the wall, which was 7} feet above level 
of river at the time. No junk in the berth abreast the pagoda. 
In 7 minutes the water rose to 13 feet. Considered that the crest of 
the Bore must have been 2 or 3 feet higher than the side of the wall. 
Bore Io feet. 

7th October. Day Bore. Side of Bore floated the junks at once, 
which required 9 feet water above the level of the river at the time. 
Crest about 2 feet higher than side of cascade. Bore ro to 11 feet. 

The height of Bores at Haining, recorded by Mr. BaLFour, were 
measured in the same way. 


CHINESE CHESS. 


By Z, VOLPICELLI. 


The following sketch is an attempt to give an account of 
Chinese Chess, on a methodic plan, as is done in treatises on 
our game. In doing so, I have not been able to resist the 
temptation of occasionally pointing out resemblances between 
the Chinese game and ours in the Middle Ages; these lead 
naturally to the investigation of the origin of the royal game, 
but, unfortunately, Iam not able for the present to pursue 
this subject, and must reserve it for a future occasion. 

Mr. Hnity, in No. VI (for 1869-1870), New Series of this 
Journal, went very thoroughly into the history of Chess in 
China, and pointed out many analogies and differences 
with the same game in other countries in different times. 
Mr. Hoxiiawortx, in No. III (for December 1866), New 
Series of this Journal, gave a very complete, thorough and 
succinct account of Chinese chess, but, unfortunately, he 
sacrificed clearness to brevity, and it would be difficult to 
learn the game from his article without the aid of a native 
player. He omitted, moreover, to point out a very remarkable 
difference between the Chinese and the Western game ;—in 
the former, stalemate counts a win for the side which has 
confined the adverse King, so that he cannot move except 
into check. 


Oe ids eae 
Or ee ee 
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The two games, notwithstanding some differences, possess 
so many features in common, tbat I have only considered it 
necessary to point out in what they differ, and shall therefore 
not explain such points as the alternation of the moves, and 
the mode of capture, ete., which are identical in both games. 
I have had some opportunity of consulting native works on 
Chess, but such as I have seen, are rather for the advanced 
player, as they give no elementary instruction, so that I have 
had to supply this deficiency by my own experience, 
corroborated always, of course, by such native players as I 
have been able to question. 


Tut Cuess-Boarp. 


This differs considerably from ours, the only similarity 
being that they both appear to have 64 squares, but even this 
leads to no common consequences, for two important reasons ;— 
First, the Chinese board is divided horizontally into two 
halves, each of 32 squares, called Camps ( # ), separated by 
a rectangular space which is called the River ( jaf). This 
really adds, for all intents and purposes, § squares to the 
board, because though they are not marked, still the River 
counts a step in passing it. Therefore, it would be more 
correct to say, that the Chinese board is a rectangle, 8 by 9, 
with the middle rank of squares left unmarked. Secondly, 
the Chinese chessmen are not placed on the squares, and do 
not move on them as in our game, but are placed on the 
points of intersection of the horizontal and vertical lines, 
and all the moves are performed on the lines, not on the 
squares, : ; 

Figure I, shows a blank Chess-Board, and it will be seen at 
a glance that though only 8 men can be placed in a rank, 
each occupying one square, 9 men can be placed in a rank 
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Fig. I. 


aaNe 


2 j = 
River 


when they occupy the points of intersection, The Chinese 
have therefore 9 files to our 8, and, as will be seen later on, 
when treating of their Chess-Notation, they count from 1 to 9 
in a horizontal direction, For the same reason, the Chinese 
have 10 ranks instead of our eight. It follows naturally 
that the squares, having no importance, are not distinguished 
alternately by different colours, as is done on our Chess- 
Board, to guide the eye in the moves of certain Pieces. 

There is still another peculiarity to be noted;—the four 
central squares at the bottom and top of the Board, form 
what is called the Royal Palace (‘#f). Another glance at 
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Figure I. will show that this space is distinguished by two 
diagonal lines,—the only ones on the Board,—all the rest 
being horizontal and vertical. It will be seen later on that 
the Palace is the only field of action allotted to the King and 
his two Ministers. 

In Western medieval Chess there seems to have fas 
some kind of division of the Board, because Crssorms, an 
author of the 13th century,' speaking of the first move of the 
Pawn, when he is allowed to advance two squares, explains 
this anomaly by saying, that within the boundaries of the 
realm, the Pawns feel safer, and therefore advance more 
boldly, but once they are over the borders they must be more 
cautious, and are only allowed to advance one square. 


Tur Curss-Men. 


The Chinese have 16 men a side, as with us, but their total 
is differently constituted from ours, their 16 being made up 
by 1 King, 2 Ministers, 2 Bishops, 2 Knights, 2 Rooks, 
2 Cannons and 5 Pawns, and some of these men are placed 
differently from ours. Figure LI. shows a Chess-Board with 
all the Chessmen, as they are placed at the beginning of the 
game. The men are not shaped to roughly outline the object 
they are supposed to represent, like ours, but are simply 
round pieces of wood or ivory, like draughtsmen, with their 
names written on both surfaces, 





1 Jacopus de Cesgolis, otherwise Jacoyo Daccicsole, in his work, entitled 
Solatinm Ludi Seacchorum, scilicet Libellus de Movibus Hominum et Offetis 
Nobilium, supposed to have been the first work printed in England hy 
Caxton, who gave the English translation in the year 1474, under the name 
of The Game and Playe of the Chasse. The book was meant rather to teach 
morals than Chess, still the moves, stc., ara given, 
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I.—King, HF and hit 


1L—Ministers7e V.—Ruwk, Ft 
I}f.—Bishop, R and #4 VI—Cannon, itd 
T¥.—Knight, 5 VIT.—Tawn., ae and Fe 


I shall now deseribe tho moves of the different Chess-men 
and the laws which regulate them. 


Tae Kine ( #§ and pip)? 
The Chinese names for this Piece really mean General, 
but I shall use the name familiar to Western players, as the 


2 The rival Kings, besides being distinguished by colour, are denoted by 
different characters, 
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alteration is immaterial. The power of this Piece, except in 
one case, is much more limited than that of our King; he 
can move forwards, backwards and laterally, one step at a 
time, like our Piece, but he cannot go out of the square space 
ealled the Palace, and even there, he is not allowed to move 
diagonally, though, as we have seen, there are two diagonals 
marked out; he can only move along the horizontal and 
vertical lines, and take any unprotected Piece or Pawn that 
lies next to him on these lines. I mentioned one exception, 
where the Chinese Piece could exercise a more, powerful 
action than ours; it is directed, however, exclusively against 
the hostile King. In Chinese Chess, the two Kings cannot 
stand on the same file, no matter in which rank of the 
Palace, without some intervening Piece or Pawn; the King is 
thus enabled not only to prevent the other King from being 
played on his file, but he can also protect one of his Pieces on 
that file against any attack of the hostile Monarch. 

This law becomes very important towards the end of the 
game, when the greater part of the Pieces and Pawns have 
been exchanged; then, if there are no intervening men 
between the two Palaces, as the Kings can only be played on 
three possible files, the action of the hostile King reduces 
them to two in every case, and if he is placed on the middle 
file, the other King can only move backwards and forwards 
on either of the side-files. At the beginning of the game the 
Kings are placed in the centre of the first rank of the Palace, 
as shown in Figure Il. 

The far greater freedom of action of our King compared 
with that of the Chinese one, secluded in his Palace, suggests 
the reflection that the spirit of a nation’s civilisation affects 
every branch of its activity, even such small things as its 
games; the Chinese Chess-King is as different from ours as the 
Chinese Emperor from a European Constitutional Monarch. 
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Tar Mryisrer (-£ ).* : 


This Piece, by its position on tho Board at the outset of 
the game, corresponds to our Queen, but its power is so much 
less, that this reason, and the fact that there are two Minis- 
ters, have prevented me from employing our term Queen to 
designate it. Tho Minister can move diagonally one stop at 
a time, backwards and forwards, but always within tho 
Palace, his action, like that of the King, ceasing at its walls; 
the diagonal lines aro especially marked to indicate his 
moves. We thus seo that the King and Minister combined 
possess all the variety of moves of our King, restricted to a 
narrow space. ‘The two Ministers, at the beginning of the 
game, are placed, like good, loyal liegemen, one on each side of 
the King; in one move a Minister can he brought in front of 
the King, where he is protected by him and by the other 
Minister. 

1 stated that I decline to call this Picco a Queen, as it 
would be too disparaging to our noble Amazon; yet, if we 
look back to our ancient game, we shall find that the two 
Pieces were very similar. As late as the 15th century our 
Queen could only move diagonally to the noxt square, either 
forward or backward, exactly like the Chinese Minister. 
Only on her jirst move was she allowed to spring two squares 
in any direction. In a MS. collection of Problems of the 
15th century in the Ducal Library at Florence, the Queen 
has sometimes the old manner of moving and sometimes the 
new one which the good old author calls “Alle rabbiosa"— 
“angry fashion,” as we should say in Pidgin-English. It is 
lucky for the brillianey of Chess that the “angry fashion” 











8 This Piece has been gencrally called Secretary by foreign writers on 
the game, but Minister is more in accordance with our notions, aa we call 
the principal Piece “ King.” 
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prevailed. The only difference between our medieval Piece 
and the Minister was, that the former could fight all over the 
Board instead of being confined to a small arena. 


Tar Brsnop ( # and 4 ).* 


The Chinese name really means Elephant (the second 
character being used as an homonym) and corresponds to the 


Arabic term Fil (?) also meaning Elephant; the 


Italian Alyiere was derived from that word, with the Arabic 
article Al prefixed, This Piece moves diagonally forwards 
and backwards like our Bishop, but only two steps at a time, 
neither more nor less; he is, moreover, confined to his own 
Camp, not being ever allowed to cross the River. The 
Bishops and Ministers form a kind of landwehr, or militia, 
only employed for defensive purposes, the action of the 
former extending over the whole Camp, while the latter only 
defend the Palace. Tho Chinese Bishops are, if we may use 
the expression, both of the same colour, i¢., they can go to 
the same places and they can mutually protect each other. 
At the beginning of the game, they are placed just ontside 
the Palace, on tho first rauk, and they cay circulate over 
the Camp, passing, however, always over the same places. 
Figure III. shows all the possible moves of the Bishop; it 
will be seen that he can only move to sie other distinct places, 
after which he must repass over the spots he has already 
occupied. The most favourable position for the Bishop is 
just in the centre of the Camp (at No. 3 in the diagram), 
he can then command four places. 

4 The same remark applies to this Piece as to the King—a different 
character is used for the two sides, 
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Fig. LIL. 
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IL{.—Dishop, Ba anu #4 


The moves of the Chinese Bishop are very similar to those 
of ours during the Middle Ages, when he was called Alfyn ; 
the latter also could only move on to the third square from 
that on which it stood, but it enjoyed two privileges 
denied to the present Chinese Bishop—it could jump over 
another man, like our Knight, and it could range all over the 
Board. 









Tar Kyicur ( & ). 


This Piece is called Horse by the Chinese, by which name 
it is known in Italy also; it has the same moves as our Piece 
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—one step in a straight line and one in an oblique direction. 
Owing to the Chinese Piece moving on the lines instead of 
the squares, its move appears different from that of our 
Knight, and this difference is increased by the following 
consideration:—the Chinese Knight does not onjoy the 
important privilege of leaping over another man, This 
restriction of its powers brings out the importance of attend- 
ing to the order in which the two steps forming the Knight's 
move follow one another. In our game it matters little 
whether the first step be oblique and the second in a straight 
line, or vice versd, the Knight always comes to the same square, 
leaping over any obstacle. But in Chinese Chess it should be 
always remembered that the first step must be in a straight 
line, beeause, if there is another man in that place, the Knight 
cannot pass over him and perform the second part of his move 
—the step in an oblique direction. Figure IV. shows how the 
move of the Knight may be obstructed. The Knight ato 5 
would have 8 places to which he could be played, (they are 
marked from 1 to 8 on the Figure), if it were not for the Pawn 
ut b5, which prevents him going either to 6 or 7. Ifthe Pawn 
were at 6 4 or b 6, it would not impede any of the Kuight’s 
moves. As the attack of the Chinese Knight can be masked 
by a covering Piece or Pawn, it is possible to give a 
discovered check from the Knight, nay even give a double 
check with two Knights, both impossibilities in our game. 
Figure LV, shows how this double check can be given. The 
Knight at #9 masks the attack of the Knight at g 9, but if 
the former is played to d 8, the King will receive its check 
und the discovered one of the Knight at g9. The Knight 
ean eross over the River into the hostile Camp, and come 
back if he eludes capture; he is far more powerful than the 
other Pieces we have yet examined, as he is an attacking 
Piece forming part of the field army. 
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Fig. IV. 





L —King, 1 and Bi 
1V.—Knight, 5 VI.—Pawn. 4 and 3 


Tux Rook ( Hf). 


The Chinese call it Chariot, but its move is exactly like 
ours; it can, when there is no obstruction, march all over 
the board, forwards, backwards and laterally, taking as many 
steps as it pleases. Itis by fur the most powerful Piece on 
the Chinese board, and, as wo shall sce later on, it is the only 
Piece which can give checkmate with the sole assistance of 
the King. Other Pieces can only win through stalemate. 
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All the Pieces we have examined, nine in all, oceupy the 
first rank of the board,—the King in the centre, the two 
Ministers next to him, and on both sides, in successive order, 
the two Bishops, the two Knights and the two Rooks. There 
are still two more Pieces to be examined—the Cannons—which 
are placed at 5 3 and / 3. 


THe Cannon ( 4 ). 


The Cannon has no corresponding Piece on our board, and 
its very peculiar attack contributes largely to differentiate the 
Chinese game from ours, and give the former that brilliancy 
which the confined action of nearly half its Officers would 
otherwise prevent. All the Pieces we have yet examined, 
attack and take hostile men in the same direction as they 
move, and with the same restriction—that there should 
be no intervening man,—none of them being able to leap 
over other men, like our Knight. The Cannon moves exactly 
like the Rook, and with the same extensive range; on an 
empty board, it can go from one end to the other, both 
forwards, backwards and laterally, but it cannot attack the 
mun tbat lies immediately opposite to it on any of its 
horizontal and vertical lines of action,—it requires an 
intervening Piece or Pawn to enable it to exercise its power 
on the object of its attack. A covering Piece or Pawn is 
necessary for the attack of the Cannon; of course, the inter- 
vening man may be friend or foe, it may also be another 
Cannon. It has the privilege of our Knight in leaping over 
another man, but it is only allowed to do so when it takes a 
Piece or Pawn, and in so doing it moves in a straight line, 
either forwards, backwards or laterally. When there is no 
man to take, the Cannon cannot leap over another man, but 
is confined in its movements, as the Rook would be under the 
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same circumstances. The Chinese formulate this law of 
attack by saying, that the Cannon must have a “ partition.” 
The power of the Vannon is enhanced by the support of the 
other Cannon on the same rank or file; in such a case, each 
serves as a “partition” to the other. It is very difficult for 
a foreign player to get familiarised with the vagaries of 


Fig. V. 
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1.—King, #¥ ond Bip 


1IV.—Enight, List VI.—Cannon, fd 


this strange Piece. Figure V. illustrates the attack of the 
Cannon. The Black King is under check from the White 
Cannon at h 10, the White Knight at f 10 serving as 


a 
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‘partition ;"’ the Black Cannon at ¢ 10 cannot take the 
White Knight by leaping over its King, as then the Black 
Cannon itself would serve as a “ partition” for the White 
Cannon, the King still remaining in check ; so Black has 
only two courses open to him, either to take the White 
Knight with his King, in which case the Black King would 
serve himself as a “ partition” for the White Cannon, which 
could then take the Black Cannon, or to move ont of check, 
in which case he also loses his Cannon. 


Tun Paws (% and &.)5 


The Pawn has not the irregularity of its Western colleague, 
of taking a hostile man in a different direction from that in 
which it moves; during all its chess-life the Chinese Pawn 
takes in the same way as it moves. The move of the Pawn 
is always one step at a time; at first it can only move for- 
wards, but as soon as it has crossed the River, it receives 
an early promotion, and is allowed to move also laterally in 
either direction. It can never, however, move backwards or 
attack in that direction, and as soon as it has advanced to the 
last rank on the board, instead of bursting from its chrysalis 
and becoming a Queen, it is condemned to move only on that 
“yank from right to left or vice versé. The Pawn thus loses 
much of its power when it advances too far in the hostile 
Camp, and it is necessary to be very cautious in advancing it 
when it has crossed the River; it is better to move it laterally 
along the same rank, until the opportunity offers of 
advancing it without loss. 

The seclusion of the King enables the passed Pawns, if I 
may use this expression, in the Chinese game, to play a very 








5 The same remark holds good for the Pawn as was made for the King 
and Bishop, 
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important part in the end game, and they are as useful as 
minor Pieces in attacking the hostile King in his Palace. As 
I have mentioned, the Chinese have only 5 Pawns, which are 
placed, at the beginning of the game, on the 4th rank, alter- 
nately on the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th and 9th files, 


Curss Notation. 


The Chinese possess a method by which they can record 
all the moves of a game, and as it differs considerably 
from ours, it will need some explanation. They begin by 
dividing all the moves made on the board into three classes— 
advancing, retreating and Jateral moves—and by numbering 
all the files, from right to left, from 1 to 9. All these 
distinctions are different for the two players, each counting 

_ from his own side, as in the English notation ; thus, advancing 
for the one is retreating for the other, and vice versd, and the 
Ist file for the one is the 9th for the other. Each move is 
indicated by giving the name of the Piece, the number of the 
file on which it is placed, the direction of the move and the 
number of steps taken. This last indication is differently 
expressed according as the move is vertical or lateral ; in the 
former case, whether advancing or retreating, the steps are 
counted from the place where the Piece stands, not inéluded, 
up to the place where it goes, included ; in the latter case, the 
number of the file to which the Piece goes, is only given. 
Thus, Rook 2 advancing 5, means, that the Rook which is 
on the 2nd file goes forward 5 steps; Cannon 5 retreating 
8, means, that the Cannon on the 5th file goes backwards 
8 steps. If these same Pieces were moved respectively 5 
and 8 steps laterally, the notation would be Rook 2, laterally 
7, ie. it goes to the 7th file; Cannon 5, laterally 2, or 8, 
according as the move was to right or left. 

As the place occupied by the Piece is only indicated by the 
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number of its file, if there are two similar Pieces on the same 
file, it is sometimes uncertain which of them is to be played ; 
but I do not think this a very important defect of the 
notation ; at least, in all the chess analyses I have studied, I 
have not yet met a case where the doubtful move was not 
cleared up by the next, or at most the next two moves. 

To explain the diagrams, I have employed, and shall 
continue to employ, the German notation, as the Chinese 
would needlessly complicate explanations, already difficult on 
account of the novelty of the subject; and the English system, 
to be adapted to the Chinese game, would require great 
alterations in the names of the files, the Chinese Pieces, as 
we have seen, not corresponding completely to ours. 


Cueck, Cuecxmate ann SraLemate. 


In the Chinese game, besides the simple, perpetual and 
discovered checks, there is, owing to the peculiar attack of the 
Cannon, another kind, which we may call the covered check. 
A Cannon on the same rank or file as the hostile King, with 
no Piece or Pawn between them, is perfectly inoffensive, but 
if the owner of the Cannon interposes a Piece or Pawn, he 
gives check ; of course, if the Piece interposed also attacks 
the King, this becomes a double check. In the Western 
game, it is at most possible to give a double check, but in the 
Chinese game a triple and quadruple check may be given. 
Figure VI. gives two examples of triple checks. If White 
plays his Knight toc 9 or g 9, he gives a triple check, viz., 
discovered checks of Rook and Cannon and simple check 
with the Knight. If Black plays his Rook to f 2, he gives 
discovered check from the Knight, covered check from the 
Cannon and simple check with the Rook. This same kind of 
triple check can be given with a Pawn in lieu of the Rook, 
but in both cases the White King, by taking the Pawn or 
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Rook, gets out of all three checks, A Cannon, instead of 
Rook or Pawn, would only give a double check, 
Fig. VI. 





i—King, #¥ ana fill V.—Kook, Hf 
iV.—Knight, VI—Cannon, ff 
Figure VII. gives an example of a quadruple check. 
White, by playing his Rook to e 9, gives double discovered 
check from the two Knights, covered check from the Cannon, 
and simple check with the Rook ; a Pawn instead of a Rook 
would do as well, bat in both cases, unless protected, the 
Black King can take the Pawn or Rook and get out of the four 
checks, A Cannon instead of the Rook or Pawn would only 
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1.—lISing, He and fill {V.—Kuight, 5 

V¥.—Rook, if V1,—Canhnon, itd 
give a triple check. The examples giveu above are, as far 
as I can sce, the only possible triple and quadruple checks. 
These complicated checks rarely occur in practice, as they 
are not much more than curiosities, simple and double checks 
being most paying, but I have given them, as they serve to 
illustrate the power and peculiaritics of the Chinese Pieces. 
On giving check, the word “ King” may be employed to 
warn the other player, but this intimation is often neglected, 
and only when by the following move it becomes evident that 
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the adversary bas not seen the check, is the word King 
mentioned. It is perhaps almost needless to remind the 
reader, that the primitive meaning of our word check was the 


same, as it came from the Persian word Shah ( % ‘oe ) 


In the Chinese game, checkmate is similar to ours, but it is 
not the only way by which the player can win,—a stalemate 
also counts in his favour. If the adverse King has no Pieces 
or Pawns to play, aud if lie cannot move anywhere without 
being in check, he is considered to have lost, though he 
is not in check at the time. 


Draws Game. 


This may happen iu the following cases: 1st.—Whien there 
is not sufficient force. ‘This does not take place as often as in 
our game, because when the furee is too weak to checkmate, 
it may often be able to stalemate, which, as I have stated, leads 
to the saine result. 2nd.—When the forces are equal on 
both sides, as Rook against Rook with no advantage of 
position. drd.—Whon one side can give perpotual check. 
This may happeu more vasily in the Chinose game, owing to 
the scelusion of the King, who is thus prevented from 
gradually getting away from the Chocking Piece, and 
sheltering himself behind ono of his own men. 

I am not aware that there is any rule corresponding to our 
50-move law, which draws the game. 


Tue Ovexines. 

The Chinese do not scem to have paid much attention to 
this branch of the science; they seem to have proforred 
devoting themselves to the endings; and while it is easy to 
find books full of beautiful end-games requiring great 
brilliancy of combination, either to draw or win, the openings 
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are dismissed with some general advice. What follows, is 
mostly the result of my observation of play; I shall, therefore, 
only indicate the usual moves which occur at the beginning 
of most games, and give some rules for general guidance. 
The advance of the King’s Pawn, which is the first move 
in most of our openings,—the so-called Royal openings, —is 
not advisable in the Chineso game, as that Pawn constitutes 
at first the only protection to the King; it should not be 
advanced until a late stage of the game. Perhaps the most 
Fig. VIII. 





L—King, HE ail Bf 
1L.—Minister, V.—Rook, Hf 
II.—Bishop, Re and #H VI.—Cannon. rio] 
TV.—Knight, AB VII—Pawn, 9f and FG 
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usual first move of the Chinese, is to play one of the Cannons 
to e 8 (see Figure VIII) in front of its King; it then 
attacks the adverse King’s Pawn. This may be compared to 
our King’s Knight's opening. I may continue the com- 
parison a little further, and say that Black may cither defend 
his Pawn with a Knight at g 8 or ¢ 8, as in the Italian 
Defence, or play one of his Cannons to ¢ 8, & la Petrof. I 


Fig. 1X. 










eee 
DODO” 


1 
a h e d e f i 
I,—King, iba and it 
I],—Miniater, + V.—Book, Lt 


HL—Bishop, mR and bi] VI.—Cannon, tt, 
1V.—Knight, VIT,—Pawn, 4 and FG 
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give a diagram (Figure IX) of the last position, as it will 
farnish another illustration of the Cannon’s play. White 
now can take Black’s King’s Pawn with his Cannon giving 
check; Black in answer can take White’s King’s Pawn with 
his Cannon, leaping over the other Cannon, and relieve 
himself from check. 

It is also very common for both players to begin the game 
defensively, by protecting their King’s Pawn with one or 
both Knights at ¢ 3 and g 3 for White, and ¢ 8 andg 8 
for Black,—a parallel, I might say, to our Three and Four 
Knights’ Game. Another very common defence occurring 
among the first moves, is to play one of the Ministers to ¢ 2 
or e 8 (for White and Black) to cover the King. The 
Cannons can also be played to advantage on the Rook's files, 
followed up by the advance of the Rook’s Pawn, which 
cannot then. be taken by the opposite Pawn, without ex- 
posing the adverse Rook to capture by the Cannon. The 
Chinese Pawns being so few in number, and placed on the 
fourth rank, all the attacking Pieces—Knights, Cannons and 
Rooks—can be brought into play without advancing a single 
Pawn. One of the Bishops is often played to e 3 for White’ 
and e8 for Beck; he then occupies the most commanding 
position he can attain on the Board, and he protects and is 
protected by the other Bishop. I may add, that to form a 
-strong attack on the adverse King, the Knights should cross 
the River promptly, and a Rook on one of the Palace files 
with a Cannon behind it, thus forming a double attack, 
is very dangerous for the other player. In the early stages 
the Pieces crowd on to the centre files both for attack and 
defence. 

Enpines OF GAMES. 

In treating this part of my subject, I shall proceed, as is 

usually done in treatises on our game, by first examining the 
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simple class of endings, where a King is left alone, against 
an adverse force of different kinds, treating first the cases 
where this force is strongest, and following with the cases 
where it is weakest, and finally I shall give some complex 
positions of end games, where both sides have nearly equal 
forces, and it is simply a question of position and skill, to 
either win or draw. In all that follows, I shall suppose that 
the reader whom I am addressing has White the winning 
side, this will simplify very much many cases, as otherwise it 
would be necessary to use all sorts of cirenmlocutions to 
distinguish between similar Pieces of both sides. All the 
simple endings are much easier in the Chinese game, first, 
because the King is confined to his Palace, second, because a 
stalemate counts as much as a checkmate. 


Kine asp Rook agaist Kine. 


With this force at your disposal, you can win in a very 
few moves. As the two Kings cannot stand on the same filo, 
if your King is on the middle file, the Rook can, in most 
eases, give mate on the move, by checking on either of the 

” side-files ; if the Rook is unfortunately situated on the 8th or 
10th rank, and the adverse King on the 9th, as you cannot 
then check on a Palace file, without having your Rook 
captured by the King, you must either retreat the Rook a 
few steps, and then mate the next move, or gain a move with 
your King, keeping him, of course, still on the middle file, and 
then, when the adverse King is forced to move to the 10th or 
8th rank, you mate with the Rook. If your Rook is on the 
9th rank and the adverse King on the 8th or 10th rank, you 
win on the move, by simply gaining » move with either 
King or Rook, each keeping, however, to his file and rank, the 
adverse King is then stalemated,—in fact, as he cannot leave 
the Palace, and the other King cuts off the next file, and the 
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Rook the next rank, he has nowhere to go to. From all that 
precedes, it becomes evident, that with your King on the 
middle file, you win in at most two moves. 

When the adverse King occupies the middle file, you have 
to drive him off it, with your Rook, and then by occupying 
the middle file with your King, the position becomes one of 
those we have just examined. Let us see the method of 
of driving the adverse King off the middle file. This can 
generally be done in one move, by checking with the Rook 
on that file ; the positions where this cannot be done, are the 
same as those we have examined in the first part of this 
ending, viz., when the Rook is on the 8th or 10th rank and 
the adverse King on the 9th, or the Rook on the 9th rank 
and the King on the 8th or 10th. In such cases you must 
retreat the Rook a few steps, and then check on the middle 
file the next move. So that, in at most three moves, you have 
your King on the middle file and the Rook ready to mate the 
next move. Wecan thus establish that with Rook, and the 
move, you are able to win, from all positions, in at most four 
moves. If it is Black’s move, as he cannot alter materially 
any of the positions, you can still mato him in at most four 
moves. 


Kixe axp Kyicut against Kine. 


In the Chinese game it is not only possible to checkmate 
with the two Knights, but you can win with a single Knight 
by stalemate. As in the last ending, it will greatly simplify 
matters if your King is on the middle file; in such a case you 
have only to bring up your Knight, so that he may command 
the next place to the Black King. Figure X. shows how 
this can be done next move. With either of the Knights at 
i 6 or c 6, you can, if it is your move, play one to g 7 or d 8, 
stalemating your adversary. In advancing your Knight, 
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you should be careful not to play him on the middle file, 
covering your King, because, in such a case, Black can play 
his King on the middle file, pinning your Knight, until you 
move away with your King, thus losing all the advantage 
of the middle file. 


Hig, X. 
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L—King, #¥ ond » IV.—Knight, < 
If your King is on one of the side-files, you must move 
up your Knight, so as to command the 9th place on the centre 


file, then the adverse King can no longer move up and down 
that file, and must be played on to the other side-file, leaving 
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the middle file free for your King, and we come to the 
position examined in the first part of this ending. 


Kine ann Pawn icamsst Kine. 


Though the Pawn cannot be Queened, it can win by 
stalemate whenever it has not reached the 10th rank. To 
examine this ending with greater clearness, I shall divide it 
into two classes :—Ist. When your King is on the middle file. 
2nd. When the Black King is on the middle file. In the first 
class, as the Black King is on one of the side-files, your Pawn 
is either on the same side as the adverse King, or on the 
opposite one. The Pawn at b9, in Figure XI, shows the 
first case. If it is your move, you play the Pawn to ¢9, and 
stalemate your adversary—(the Pawns, as I have stated, attack 
laterally as well as forwards, as soon as they have crossed the 
River), Ifit is Black’s turn to play, as his King mast go 
to d9, you still play your Pawn to c9, checking, and when 
the Black King moves to d8 or d10, you gain a move with 
your King, playing him to ¢2, and Black is stalemated. The 
Pawn at /9, in Figure XL, illustrates the second case. If it 
is your turn to play, you move Pawn to ¢9, and Black is 
stalemated ; if, on the other hand, Black has to move, his King 
goes to d9, you still play your Pawn to ¢9, checking, and 
when the Black King moves to d8 or d10, you gain a move 
with your King, playing him to ¢2, and the adversary is 
stulemated. 

Now let us examine the second class, i¢., when the Black 
King occupies the centre file. As in the preceding class, we 
may distinguish two cases—when your Pawn is on the same 
side as your King, and when the Pawn and your King are 
on opposite sides of the middle file. The Pawn at c9, 
Figure XIL., will serve to show how you are to proceed in 

the first case. If it is your move, you play the Pawn to d9, 
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Fig. XJ. 





a 6 c i e fr fl h i 


I.—King, HF and fill ViI.—Pawn, zs and Be 
and the Black King, being then unable to move up to e9, on 
the centre file, will have to go to £10, leaving the middle file 
free for your King, and as soon as you have occupied the 
centre file, we come to a position of the first class. If it is 
Black’s turn to play, he will move his King to ¢ 9 (his best 
move); you still play Pawn to d9, checking, and the Black 
King will go either to e8 or ¢10, as he will try to keep on 
the centre file as long as he can; you gain a move with your 
King by playing him to d@2, and the Black King must 
abandon the middle file, and we come again to a position of 
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L—King, W¥ and fit VII.—Pawn, yD and Fe 
the first class. The Pawn at 9, Figure XIL, will show the 
second case. If it is your move, you play the Pawn to /9, 
and the Black King is stalemated. If it is Black’s move, he 
will play his King to e9, and as you cannot check with your 
Pawn at /9 without losing it, you must play your King to 
d2, gaining a move; now if Black plays King to e10, you 
play Pawn to f'9, and stalemate him; his best move is King 
to ¢8, you then play Pawn to #9; Black has only one move 
to make, King to /8—(the Pawns do not attack backwards) ; 
you cannot then occupy the centre file with your King, 
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because Black can take your Pawn, so you play Pawn to ¢9; 
again Black has only one move to make, King to ¢e8—(the 
Pawn attacking laterally, as soon as it has crossed the River 
prevents the King going to 79); you move your Pawn to @9, 
and the Black King must abandon the centre file, which you 
can then oceupy safely, and we come again to a position of 
the first class. 

The Bishops and Ministers not being able to leave your 
Camp and Palace, are, as I have stated, useless for attacking, 
and as the Cannon cannot attack without an intervening 
man, there are no more endings where you can win with a 
single Piece or Pawn. I shall close the simple endings by 
showing how you can win with— 


Kine, Cannon AND Pawn acainst Kina. 


As you can win with King and Pawn alone, it seems a 
work of supererogation to show how you can do so with 
King, Cannon and Pawn; but the Cannon is such a strange 
Piece, that the more we know about it the better. So 
that, in what follows, I shall never attend to the attacking 
powers of the Pawn itself, but consider it simply as a 
* partition” for the Cannon. 

As in all the preceding endings, we must distinguish two 
eases :—I1st, Your King on the centre file. 2nd. Black King 
on that file. In the first caso, if your Pawn is not farther 
advanced than the 7th rank, and on the same side as the 
adverse King, you can bring it on the same Palace file as 
the Black King, then play Cannon behind it, mating. If 
your Pawn is on the same side as the adverse King, but on 
the 8th rank, you can also win by gaining a move, either 
with King or Cannon, when the Black King is on the 9th 
rank. Figure XIII. will serve to show this position. You 
cannot play Pawn to d 8, as Black would take it, getting out 
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Fig. XIII. 
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a b c d é f q h t 


I.—King, AF and Bi 
Vi.—Cannon, Fd VII.—Pawn, 4% and 5S 


of the Cannon’s check, so you must move King to ¢ 2; Black 
must then retreat his King tod 10, and you play Pawn to 
d 8, covering check from the Cannon, and mating. When 
your Pawn is on the 9th rank, it is evident that it cannot 
serve as a “ partition’’ for the Cannon to attack on a file, so 
you must then get your Cannon also on the 9th rank, behind 
the Pawn, so as to command that rank. You must do the 
same when your Pawn and the adverse King are on opposite 
sides of the centre file; in such a case, you cannot get your 
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Pawn over to the Black King’s side to serve as a ‘ partition” 
for the Cannon without losing command of the centre file, 
because crossing over, as soon as the Pawn is on the middle 
file, the Black King occupies it, pinning the Pawn until 
your King moves on to one of the side-files. So that, in this 
case, as well as when the Pawn is on the 9th rank, you have 
to get your Cannon on the same rank behind the Pawn ;—this 
position is also the one you must secure when your King is 
on the side-file, i.e., the second case, so I shall examine all 
these cases together, as they require the same mode of attack. 


Fig. XIV. 
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I—King, Aili and a 
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Figure XIV. illustrates the second case, and, as I have 
said, will serve also for some positions of the first case. You 
cannot drive the Black King permanently off the middle file 
with Cannon and Pawn, because as soon as you have driven 
off the King and occupied the centre file with your King, if 
you move away either Pawn or Cannon to commence the 
attack on the Black King on the side-file which he occupies, 
the King comes back to the centre file, pinning either Pawn 
or Cannon which may be interposed between the two Kings. 
You must proceed by establishing both Pawn and Cannon 
on the 9th rank, the Cannon behind the Pawn; in this way 
the Black King is confined in his movements either to the 
8th or 10th rank, and as your King commands one of the 
three places in either of those ranks of the hostile Palace, the 
adverse King has only two places on which to move,— 
alternately from the centre file to the side-file not 
commanded by your King; as soon as he moves.to the side- 
file you occupy the middle file with your King, and the 
adversary is stalemated. Figure XIV. will make clear all 
the preceding explanations. If it is your move, you play 
Cannon to i 9, checking; Black must play his King either to 
e 8 or ¢ 10; in either case, you gain a move with your King, 
moving him to d 2; Black must play his King to f 8 or #10, 
according as his first move was to e 8 or e 10; you play aa 
King to ¢ 2, and Black is stalemated. The Cannon 
Biwa commanding the 9th rank, and your King the 
filo, if it is Black’s move, you win in only two moves. He 
must leaye either the 9th rank or the centre file, by playing his 
King to e8 or ¢10 in the first case, to /'9 in the second case. 
Tn the first case you still play Cannon to i9, Black must move 
to f8 or 710, you play King to ¢ 1, and stalemate. In the 
second ease you play King to ¢1, Black must move his King 
to f 8 or f 10, you then play Cannon to i 9, stalemating. 
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CompLex Enpines. 

The Chinese have gollected a great variety of these, but 
most of them are very long, and with so many variations, 
running up sometimes to several hundred moves, that I 
cannot give the reader more than two examples, which, from 
their shortness and brilliancy, I may call problems. I shall 
give the solutions with explanatory notes. Figure XY. 


gives the first position :— 
Fig. XV. 
aie NSA 








I—King, iff and Alt 
11,—Minister, = V.—Rook, Hi 
VIL—Canuon, hi ViL—Pawn, "3 and J€ 
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If it were Black’s tuyn to move, he could mate by the 
following moves :— 
Pawn, e 2—e 1, check. 


As the White King cannot go to f2, by reason of the Rook at 
d 2, and cannot take the Pawn with his King, on account 
of its being protected by the Black King, he must play— 


Cannon  1—e 1, takes Pawn. 
Black then plays— 


Cannon 6 10—d 1, check. 
White must move away Cannon, say— 


Cannon ¢ 1—e 4. 
Black plays— 
Cannon a 9—a 1, mate. 


We thus see that White's King is in a very critical position, and 
though Black's King may be checked, White, owing to the 
embarrassed state of his men, apparently cannot win. The 
following moves will, however, show how he can do so in a 
very pretty way:— 

(1) Rook h 3—e 8, check. 
It is useless for Black to interpose his Minister, as he would 
be taken, so he must play— 

(1) King e 10—d 10. 
White must keep up the attack— 

(2) Rook e 3—e 10, double check. 
Black cannot take the Rook with his Cannon, as he would 
still be under check from White Cannon at g 10, and if he 
take Rook with his King, White plays the other Cannon 
h1—h 10, mating. So he must play— 

(2) King d 10—d 9. 


White plays— 
(3) Cannon h 1—A 9, check. 


If Black plays his King to d 8, White can check with his 
Rook at d 10, forcing Black’s King to e¢ 8, and then check 
first with one Cannon at g 8, and when Black removes the 
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Minister, with the other Cannon at h 8, mating. Black 
having no option must play— 

(3) Minister / 8~e 9. 

(4) Rook e 10—d 10, 


This move, and the following one, are very pretty. Black 


must take the Rook— ee.» Meee e 
(4) King d 9—d 10, takes Rook. 


(5) Pawn / 9—f 10, mate. 
Black cannot go to d 9, as itis commanded by the Cannon at 9. 
Fig. XVI. 
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Figure XVI. gives the second position. A glance will show - 
that Black can mate White on the move, by playing Rook 
h2—h1. White can only save himself as follows : 


(1) Pawn f7—e7, check. 

(1) King ¢8—a8. 
Black has no other move. 

(2) Rook 7 6—/8, takes Minister, check. 
This is the beginning of a series-of sacrifices quite in 
Morphy’s style, leading up, however, to a complete rout of 
‘Black’s men. Black must play— 


(2) Minister e 9—/8, takes Rook. 
White continues his sacrifices— 
(3) Rook e10—e 8, check. 
Black cannot take the Rook with his King, as it is protected 
by the Pawn, so he must play— 
(3) Bishop g 6—e 8, takes Rook. 
Black's King is blocked up by his own men. White has still 


one more sacrifice to make— 
(4) Pawn e7—d 7, check. 


(4) Cannon d 9—d7, takes Pawn. 


Black’s move is compulsory— 
(5) Cannon h 6—d 6, check. 


This move, the last of a beautiful combination, strongly 
exemplifies the power of the Cannon; at the same time that it 
checks, it attacks the Black Rook at @ 2— 

(5) Cannon d7—e 7. 
Black must remove the Cannon, as it is his only way out of 


check — 
(6) Cannon d6—d 2, takes Rook, check. 
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This is also a double attack, check to the King and to the 
Rook at h2— 
(6) Cannon e7—d7. - 
Black has no other move— 
(7) Cannon d2—h 2, takes Rook. 


And White has broken up the whole of Black’s attaek, and 
saved himself from the impending mate. 


ADDENDUM. 


ten 


At a Meeting of the Society held on the 22nd October 1888, a 
paper. was read by Mr. W. R. Cazes, on a Corean monument bearing 
ins ‘ tions in Chinese and Manchu characters, which commemorates a 

chu invasion of Corea in 1637 A.D. 

A translation of the Chinese on the face of the monument will 
be found in the current volume of the Society's Journal, pp. I sgq. 

Tn a postscript to the paper it was mentioned that rubbings of the 
inscriptions had subsequently been received from Mr. Coxin M. Forp, 
H.B.M. Acting Consul-General in Corea. The Manchu inscription on 
the reverse of the monument having thus reached the hands of the 

Fy Society, has been copied and photo-lithographed, and is now published 
in the hope that some competent Manchu scholar will furnish the 


Society with a translation, and notes on any points of special 


interest in it, . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Aags or Caxpipates at Cainese Examinations; 


TasuLarn STaTRMENT. 


There are probably few countries where the system of examina- 
tion has attained so complete a development as is the case in 
China, Unrestricted competition pervades the whole country and 
penetrates down to, and permeates through, the regions of commerce 
and agriculture, The application of the same principle is brought 
to bear with equal stringency on mental and intellectual matters, 
with such success that the product, the great civilian class in 
China, has for many centuries held its own against all attacks. 
Great generals, successful invaders, and powerful emperors have had 
to bend before the resistless assaults, or obdurate resistance, of this 
powerful hierarchy; while in modern times Huropean diplomacy 
has not yet been a match for this strong organization. One 
peculiarity of the examination system in China is the absence 
of any limit of age for intending competitors. Children of 
12 to 15 and dotards of 80 can all equally compete at the 
same examination, The veterans rarely or never succeed, but 
nearly every list of successful candidates contains the names of 
two, three or four youthful prodigies under 20 years of age. To 
show also how little age is taken into consideration, examiners, often 
men not much over 30, take rank, during the period of the chu-jen 
examination, with the highest provincial authority of the provincial 
capital where such examination is held. 
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ane " — | 146/1st & 2nd: 32& 37 years, 
Che-Kiang 105 \Ist 44: 2nd 18: 3rd 46, 


103 |1st 27: 2nd 22: 8rd 80 ,, 
64)/1at 20; 2nd 59: 3rd 24 ,, 
50\Ist 22: 2nd 23: 3rd 24 ,, 

104/1st 22: 2nd 28; 8rd 39 =, 
88/1st 27: 2nd 41: 3rd 36 ,, 
72)\1st 86: 2nd 29: 8rd 82 ,, 


LLL TTD bot mcmene a 


Hu-Nan ...... 8 6liist 80: 2nd 27: 8rd 28, 
Hu-Pei ° 6 61)1st 23: Ind 30; 3rd 39 ,, 
Kwang-Si ... _ 51 
Fil ga val — 7 
Shen-8i .. = 52 
Ho-Nan .... _— 82 
Kan-S8u ...... a 42 
Ohihli ......... -— 279 
Sze-Chuan... _ 87 


otal, woo) sas 


An attempt is made in this contribution to give a tabular 
statement of the ages of the successfal candidates at the 
examinations which took place in 1885 for the chu-jen degree. 
The returns are not complete, as, unfortunately, seven of the 
provinces, including the important province of Chibli, did not 
give the ages of the candidates in their printed returns; such 
as they are, however, they are given, and it will be seen the 
ages of the great majority of the successful candidates range 
between 20 and 40, 


E. L, OXENHAM. 
December 18th, 1888, 
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Moyvres of a Gunenan Meerine held at the Society's Library on 
Monday, 10th December 1888, at 9 p.m. 


Mr. P. J. Huouzs, Vice-President, occupied the chair. There 
were about 90 persons present. 

The Cuarnuay said that he had had only a few minutes’ notice 
of the honour that was to devolve on him of introducing to the 
Society Commander Moore, who was to read the paper of the 
evening, on the Bore of the Tsien-tang River, and that he was in 

‘ consequence not prepared to make any remarks on the paper 

' farther than that he believed it would be found of interest fully 

\ equal to that of any papers presented to the Society. He begged 
leave to introduce Commander Moore, 

Commander Moorn, R.N., then read his paper entitled, ‘‘ The 

{ Bore of the Tsien-tang Kiang (Hangchau Bay),” which is printed 
at pp. 185 egq. of this fascicule, 

The Cuarnman said that the Society was greatly indebted to 
Commander Moore for the interesting communication they had just 
heard, and called on the audience for any remarks that suggested 
themselves, 

Mr, Kuseswiux said that one curious point had occurred to hin. 
The course of the Tsien-tang had undoubtedly changed by erosion, 
the river formerly discharging far to the south of its present mouth ; 
and as Commander Moore had stated that the Bore was occasioned 
by a coincidence of certain conditions, one of which was the situation 
of the month of the river at the apex of a wide-mouthed funnel, 
open to the Hast, it was probable that it was only about the time 
mentioned in the paper (A.D. 911) as that of the construction of 
the sea-wall, that the Bore began to be a danger to the country, 
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General Mesyy gave some particulars regarding the Bore of 
the Hoogly. He stated that the general shape of Hangchow Bay, 
as shown on the chart hanging on the wall, bore a strong 
resemblance to that of the estuary of the Hoogly, and that the 
inciting causes were probably the same. He further stated that 
a sum of about 80,000 Taels was spent annually in repairs and 
maintenance of the splendid sea-wall from Hangchow to the 
mouth of the river. 

A Menusnr called attention to the resemblance in shape between 
the embouchure of the Tsien-tang and that of the Thames, and 
asked how it could be explained that there was no Bore in the 
latter river, 

Commander Moore said that he had been struck by the 
resemblance in shape alluded to, and that he could only account 
for the absence of a Bore in the Thames by the fact that the flood 
tide, to reach its mouth, came round by the northern cnd of 
Scotland and at the Thames met a corresponding flood coming 
through the Straits of Dover, and that the two flood-currents 
neutralised each other. Further, the Thames had no such rapid 
natural current as was found in the Tsien-tang. 

As there was no further discussion, the Hon. Szcrurary, alluding 
to the lateness of the hour, moved that the hearty thanks of the 
Society be tendered to Commander Moore for his interesting and 
valuable contribution to its Proceedings. This was seconded and 
carried by acclamation. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Minures ofa Genera, Musrixe held at the Society's Library on 
Wednesday, 15th May 1889, at 9 p.m. 


Dr. R. A. Janrgson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Cuarauan said that the meeting had been called at shorter 
notice than usual, in order to allow Mr, Volpicelli, the author of 
the paper on Chinese Chess, which was to form the subject of 
discussion that evening, to read it ; but, unfortunately, Mr, Volpicelli 
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had been obliged to hurry through Shanghai, and it therefore had 
devolyed upon the Honorary Secretary and himself to read the 
paper and illustrate it by the diagrams on the blackboard, which 
were enlargements of those which accompanied the manuseript. 

After the paper had been read, Mr. P. G. vow Mouieyvorrr, 
referring to other literature on the same subject, mentioned a very 
exhaustive paper which had been written by his brother, Mr. Otto 
von Méllendorff, and published in the Afittheil. cer Gesells. f. 
Nat-.u, Vilkerkunde Ostasiens., Vol. II, (1878). 

A vote of thanks was proposed by the Caarnuan to Mr, Vol- 
picelli for the valuable information on Chinese Ohess which he 
had furnished to the Society. The motion was seconded by Mr. P. 
J. Huaurs and carried unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned, __ 

[Mr. Volpicell’s paper is printed at pp, 248 sqq. of this fuscicule.] 


Mivores of the Axsuan Gexenar Mantine held at the Society's 
Library on Tuesday, 28th May 1889, at 9 p.m. 


Dr. R. A. Jasrgsoy, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was purely formal, having been called for the 
presentation of Reports and Accounts, and the election of officers. 

Before submitting these to the meeting, the Chairman announced 
the election of the following new members :—Mr, R, M. Campbell, 
Rey. J. 8. Adams, Monsieur E. Chavannes and Mr, F, H. Morsel. 

The Reports and Accounts haying been read by the Secretary, 
the Carmman proposed that “The Reports and Accounts as read 
be passed.” The motion was seconded by Mr. Kneassmuy and 
carried unanimously. 

The Cnarnman presented a copy of the last fascioule of the 
Society’s Journal, containing a paper by Mr. Geo. Jamieson, Pre- 
sident of the Society, on ‘The Tenure of Land in China and the 
Condition of the Rural Population,” as well as a number of 
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contributions from missionaries and other residents in the interior, 
detailing the customs relating to the same matters locally ruling 
in widely-separated districts. This fascicule had just been com- 
pleted, and would be in the hands of members in the course of a 
few days. In conjunction with the papers first mentioned, the 
greater part of the literature that had hitherto appeared on the 
subject of land tenure had been reproduced, and it was to be hoped 
that the importance of the volume would find for it a ready 
sale, as it formed a complete manual of information upon subjects 
which interested every foreign resident in China, 

He also referred to a rubbing of the Tablet of Yu, which had 
been presented to the Society by the Rey. F. H. James, the 
characters in which were dissimilar to those generally known. 

The Cuatanan then submitted the names of the gentlemen sug- 
gested by the outgoing Council for acceptance by the Society as the 
Council for the coming session, and proposed that the list selected 
be endorsed: by the meeting. The following was the list :— 
P. J. Huoues, o.4., President; W. R. Canuzs and P. G. vox 
Mouieyponrr, Vice-Presidents; Osrt Boox, Curator; Wn. 
Brieut, Secretary; R. M. Camrnert, ‘Treasurer; Ennst Fanen, 
pr. tHrot, Librarian; Jonw Epxrs, v.v., W. 8. Exnys, 
J. H. Fooxs, pz. sun., R, A, Jamieson, u.a,, and A, E. Movrs, z.p. 

Mr. Krxessrm. seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Cuarmman spoke of the debt due by the Society to the 
officers for the past year, viz., the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. B. 
Morsn, to whom a special vote of thanks had already been passed, 
the Treasurer, Mr. Gao. Brown, the Curator, Mr. Carn Bocx, and 
especially to the Librarian, Mr. Brox, who for three years had 
discharged the duties of that office, duties of which the onerousness 
was in some measure evidenced by the bulky enclosure which 
- accompanied his Report. 

Mr. P. J, Hueues said that, although highly complimented by 
having been elected President for the ensuing year, ho felt that his 
task would be particularly difficult in attempting to follow in the 
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footsteps of his distinguished predecessors. He begged to move 
a vote of thanks to Dr. Jamizson for the very efficient manner in 
which he had discharged the duties of President daring the past year. 

Archdeacon Movre seconded the motion, which was carried hy 
acclamation, and Dr. Jamison after thanking the Society for the 
kind terms in which he had been spoken of, declared the mecting 
adjourned until the beginning of the next session. 


“+ 


COUNCIL’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1888. 


1.—The following members of Council and office-bearers were 
elected at the Annual Meeting held under the presidency of 
Dr. Hirth on the 4th April 1888 ;— 


Geo. Janurson, Esq., President. 

= e napa i Vice-Presidents. 

H. B. Monss, Esq., Hon, Secretary. 

H. Becr, Esyq., Hon. Librarian. 

H. E. Honsoy, Esq., Hon. Curator of the Museum, 
Gro. Browy, Esq., Hon, Treasurer, 


T. W. Krvcsum1t, Esq., =) 
J. H, Foorn, pr. sur. 

Rey. E, Fanrn, pr, THEOL. 
Ven, Archdeacon Mout, 2.., 
W. R. Cartes, Esq., 

W. Bricat, Esq. 


Couneitlors, 


Almost immediately after the election of the above Council, the 
- Bociety sustained a great loss in the departure from Shanghai of 
its President. As the Constitution of the Society contains no 
provision for the resignation of » President in the course of his 
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year of office and the election of another in his place, Dr. Jamieson 
has, at the request of the Council, acted as President. 

Messrs. H. B. Morse and H. E. Hobson have also left Shanghai 
in the course of the ycar, though, fortunately, in the case of the 
Honorary Secretary the Society had the benefit of his services until 
March 1889. Messrs. W. R. Carles and Carl Bock were ap- 
pointed by the Council to the posts thus left vacant. 


2.—Members of the Society—Twenty new members joined the 
Society during the year 1888, and but few have retired. The list 
now numbers §) Honorary, 25 Corresponding, and 225 Ordinary 
members. 


3.—Jfeetings—Five meetings were held during the year, when 
papers with the following titles were read :— 


“A Corean Monument to Mancha Clemency,” by Mr. W. R. 
Carlos. 
“A Guide to Trne Vacuity,”? by Yuen Yang-tsze, translated by 
Bishop Moule, p.p. 
“ Changchow, the Capital of Fahkien in Mongol Times,” by 
Mr. Geo. Phillips, r.z.¢.s., H.B.M, Consul at Foochow. 
“The Porcelain Pagoda of Nanking,” a translation of the 
historical portion of a pictorial sheet engraved and published 
by the Buddhist High Priest in charge of the Pao-én 
Temple, by Mr. H, E. Hobson. 
“Tenure of Land in China and the Condition of the Rural 
Population,” by Mr. Geo. Jamieson, President of the Society. 
‘The Bore of the Tsien-tang Kiang (Hangchau Bay),” hy 
» Commander Osborne Moore, 2.N. 
‘Chinese Chess,” by Mr. Z. Volpicelli. 
4,—Journal,—Besides the above, which are published in the 
current volume, a valuable paper on “Chinese Names of Plants,” 
by Ang. Henry, m.a., U.xn.c.r., referring more especially to 
plants found at Ichang and in its neighbourhood, was incladed in 
Vol. XXIL, for 1887. 
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Much attention was devoted by the Council to the establishment 
of a Trade and Commerce Museum, a project which it was found 
necessary to abandon for a time. The correspondence on the 
subject will be found at pp. 49 egg. of the current volume of 
the Journal. 

The Council are glad to announce that there are now no arrears 
in the publication of the papers read before the Society. The 
amount of matéer printed this year is considerably in excess of that 
in ordinary years, and the fascioule on Land Tenure is especially 
bulky, containing reprints of most of the important papers which 
have previously appeared on the subject, and thus forming a 
monograph on this important subject. 


+ OO 
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Appendia I.—Tunasuner’s Rerorr. 


The Society’s finances require little comment, their condition 
being satisfactory. There is a balance to credit of Tls. 153.58, 
which is not quite so large as that of last year. The decrease 
is chiefly due to the fact that a considerable number of subscriptions 
for 1888 are, from various causes, not yet collected. Proper steps 
are being take to call these in, and they will go to swell the funds 
for 1889. The booksellers state that their sales of the Society's 
Publications have been insignificant, and their returns are con- 
sequently allowed to stand over, 

Museum.—The usual grants have been received from the English 
and French Municipal Councils. A slight increase in wages will 
be noticed, caused by the Taxidermist’s pay having been raised a 
dollar a month. The other payments are as usual. The balance 
in hand is Tls, 178.41. 


GEORGE BROWN, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


Shanghai, 1889. 
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Appendix I1,—Cunaron’s Repvoxt, 


I had the pleasure to take charge of the museum in 


June last year, on Mr. Hobson's departure, I have to report the 
following donations to the museum :— 


1888. 


June 
July 


” 


15.—2 Alligator sinensis (Chinese alligator), 
4,—Piece of Coral. 
4,—S8pecimen of Insect-wax. 
19.—Zygena malleus (hammerheaded shark), 
19,—Snake (common), 
19,—Xylotrapes dichotomus. 
19,—Snake. 


. 1,—Lamia punctator (longicorn). 


8.—Manis sp, (Phatagin)—spoiled, rotten skin, 
29,—6 moths (Actais Luna, Saturnia Cynthia). 
29,—(Saturnia atlas 2, death’s-head moth 2), Asteria 

(starfish), 

18.—Mustela sibirica (chorok), 
24,—Limosa Baeri (bar-tailed godwit), 
29.2 snakes. 
$1.—Hirundo gutturalis (Eastern house swallow). 
15.—Gorgonia sp. (coral). 
20,—Milous melanotus (black-eared kite), 
26,—Laughing dove from Germany, 
26.—Gecinus Guerini (green wood-pecker). 
28.—Mungos (mungoose). 


. 4.—Viverra (little spotted civet). 


10.—Lempigius semitorques (collared owl). 
22.—Tadorma Valpanser (sheldrake). 
27.—A collection of butterflies and beetles. 
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1889. 
Jan. 10.—Totanus calidris (redshank). z 
»  10.—Hzematopus osculans (Eastern oyster-catcher), 
»  10.—Mergus merganser (goosander), 
»  10.—Grus monachus (hooded crane). 
» 11—Sp. Crustacea, 
» 14,—Tarandus Rangilfer (reindeer), 
»  21,—-Botaurus Stellaris (bittern). 
» 21,—Anthus Blakistoni (Blakiston’s pipit), 
» 23.—Circus Spilonotus (striped harrier). 
Feb, 12.—Cocothrastes melanurus (black-tailed hawfineh). 
»» 12,—Colymbus septentrionalis (red-throated diver). 
19.—Sp, of Sulphur from Formosa. 
March 5.—Colymbus septentrionalis (red-throated diver). 
; 26.—DExocactus volitans (flying fish). 


Of the animals presented, there are none new to science, most of 
them being common forms, the rarest being Blakiston’s Pipit 
(Anthus Blakistoni), a bird common in Japan. 

In the collection are a number of bird and mammal skins in a 
useless state. The ever-present moths and worms, and the great 
heat, coupled with the moisture, play havoc among specimens, 
especially the skins, not so much the stuffed specimens. 

The museum can boast of a fine collection of local birds, 
most of them in a good state of preservation, and whenever 
opportunity occurs, new specimens have been bought to supplement 
old, invalid ones. 

The number of visitors from lst June 1888 to 30th April 1889 
was 3,287. 


CARL BOOK, 
Hon. Curator. 


Shanghai, 10th May 1889. 
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Appendia IJI.—Lipnantan’s Rerorr. 


GgNnTtLEMeEy, 
I now have the honour to submit my Report for the year 


ended 80th April 1889, comprising:— 


1.—A List of Societies, Public Institutions and Periodicals 
exchanging Publications with the Society. 

2.—(a).—A List of the Transactions of Learned Societies 
and Periodical Pablications received ; 


(b).—A List of Miscellaneous Works presented to the 
Library or purchased by the Society. 


Numerous fresh applications for the Society’s Journal have been 
received during the year, mostly from scientific Institutions ; so far 
as the stock on hand permitted, they have been responded to. 

The following fascicules have been published and distributed 
daring the year, viz. :— 


Vol. XXII, Fasc., 8-6, 1887. 
» &XITTL ,, 1 and 2, 1888. 


Vols, XXI. and XXIL, which were issued in several parts 
or numbers, have now been bound in one volume each, and can be 
supplied on application to the undersigned. 

The Agency for the sale of the Society’s Publications on the 
Continent of Europe, more especially in Germany, has been 
entrasted to K. F, Koehler’s Antiquarium, Berlin. 


H. BECK, 
Hon, Librarian. 
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List of Societies, Public Institutions, and Periodicals 
exchanging Publications with the Society. 


ASIA. 
CHINA. 
Peking: 
Peking Oriental Society. 
Shanghai : 


Statistical Department, Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Observatoire Magnétique et Météorologiqne de Zi-ka-wei. 
Chincse Recorder and Missionary Journal. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 
Saigon: 
Excursions et Reconnaissances. 


Société des Etudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon, 
Pném-Penh (Cambodia) : 
Comité d’Ktudes Agricoles, Industrielles et Commerciales 
du Cambodge. 


HONGKONG. 
Hongkong : 
Hongkong Observatory. 
China Review. 


INDIA. 
Bombay : 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Calcutta : 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
Geological Department of the Indian Museum. 
Geological Survey of India. 

Colombo : 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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JAPAN. 

Tokio: 

Romaji Kai. 

Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Volkerkunde Ostasiens. 
Yokohama : 

Asiatic Society of Japan. 

The Chrysanthemum. 

Japan Mail, 

Japan Daily Herald. 


JAVA, 
Batavia: 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten on Wetenschappen. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
Singapore : 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Trieste : 

Societa Adriatica di Scienza, 
Vienna : 

K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Kx. K. Geographische Gesellschaft. 

K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt. 

K. K, Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft. 

K. K. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum. 

Orientalisches Museum. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 

Deutsche Rundschan fir Geographie und Statistil, 

Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, 
Budapest : 

Société Hongroise de Géographie. 
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BELGIUM. 
Brussels ; 
Société Royale Belge de Géographie, 
Académie Royale des Sciences. 


DENMARK. 
Copenhagen : 
Det Kongelige Danske Geografiske Selskab, 


FRANCE. 
Havye: 
Société de Géographie Commerciale. 


Lyons : 
Société d’ Anthropologie. 
Soci¢té de Géographie. 


Marseille ; 
Société de Géographie. 


Paris: 

Société Asiatique. 

Société Académique Indo-Chinoise, 

Société des tudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo- 
Chinoises. 

Société d’Acclimatation, 

Société de Géographie. 

Société de Géographie Commerciale, 

Société d’Ethnographie, 

Musée Guimet, 

Annales de l’Extréme Orient et de l’ Afrique. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature. 


Tours : 
Société de Géographie. 
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GERMANY. 
Berlin: 


K. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte. 
Orientalische Gesellschaft, 
Orientalische Bibliographic. 
Braunschweig : 
Verein fiir Naturwissenschaft. 


Bremen: 

Geographische Gesellschaft. 
Dresden : 

Verein fiir Erdkunde. 
Frankfurt af Main: 

Verein fiir Geographie und Statistik. 
Frankfurt a/ Oder: 

Nuaturwissenschaftlicher Verein des Reg.~Bez. Frankfurt. 
Gotha : 

Justus Perthes Geographische Anstalt. 
Greifswald : 

Geographische Gesellschaft. 
Halle a} Saale: 

Verein fiir Erdkunde. 

Kais. Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der 

Naturforscher. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 
Hamburg : 

Geographische Gesellschaft, 
Jena: 

Geographische Gesellschaft. 
Koenigsberg i/ Pr.: 

K. Physikalisch-Ockonomische Gesellschaft, 

Orientalische Bibliographie. 
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Leipzig : 
Deutsche Morgenliindische Gesellschaft. 
Verein fiir Erdkunde. 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des In-und Auslandes. 
Literatur-Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie. 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde. 
Kgl. Siichsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 


Metz: 
Vercin fiir Erdkunde. 


Munich : 
Kgl, Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


Stuttgart : 
Wiirtt. Verein fiir Handels-Geographie. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Dublin: 
Royal Dublin Society. 


Edinburgh: * 
Royal Society. 
* Royal Physical Society. 
Scottish Geographical Society. 


London: 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Royal Society. 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Royal Geographical Society. 
Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Zoological Society. 
Geological Society, 
Statistical Society. 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Linnean Society. 
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Triibner’s American, European and Oriental Record, 
Tritbner & Co,’s Monthly List. 

London and China Express. 

Atheneum, 


ITALY. 
Florence : 


R, Istituto di Stadi Superiori (Accademia Orientale). 
Societa Asiatica Italiana. : 


Naples : 

Societi, Africana d'Italia, 
Rome: 

Rt. Accademia dei Lincei. 

Societa Geografica Italiana. 
Turin: 

Cosmos. 


NETHERLANDS. 
Amsierdam : 


R, Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. 
Académie Royale. 
S’Gravenhage : 
K. Institunt voor de Taal-, Land- cn Volkenkunde von 
Nederlandseh Indié, 


PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon: 


Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, 
Académie Royale des Sciences. 


RUSSIA, 
Charkow : 


Soci¢té des Sciences expérimentales. 
Kiew: 
Société des Naturalistes. 
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Moscow : 
Société Impériale des Naturalistes. 


Odessa: 
Société des Naturalistes de la Nouvelle-Russic, 


St. Petersburg : 
Imperial Botanical Garden. 
Imperial Geographical Society. 
Académie Impériale des Sciences. 


SPAIN. 
Madrid: 


Sociedad Geografica. 


SWEDEN. 
Stockholm: 


Svenska Siillskapet for Antropologi och Geografi. 


SWITZERLAND, 
Neuchdtel : 


Société Neuchiteloise de Géographie. 


AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 
Cairo: 
Société Khédiviale de Géographiec. 


me AMERICA, 
CANADA. 
Ottawa: 
Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada, 
Toronto: 


Canadian Institute. 
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MEXICO, 
Mexivo: 
Ministerio de Fomento, 
Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate.” 
Observatorio Astréndmico Nacional de Tacubaya. 


UNITED STATES. 


Boston, Mass ; Cambridge, Mass.; New Haven, Conn. ; 
Philadelphia : 
American Oriental Society. 


Boston : 
American Philological Association. 


Brookville, Ind, : 
Brookyville Society of Natural History. 


Cambridge, Mass, : 
American Philological Associatio,. 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 
Chicago : 
Newberry Library. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences, 
New York : 
American Geographical Society, 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science. 
Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery. 
Philadelphia ; 
American Philosophical Society. 
Wagner Free Institute of Science. 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. 


Sacramento, Cal. : 
California State Mining Burean, 


Salem, Maas. : 
Essex Institute, 
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San Francisco, Cal. : 
California Academy of Sciences, 
Geographical Society of the Pacific. 
Trenton, NJ. : 
Natural History Society. 
Washington : 
Smithsonian Institution. 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
United States Geological Survey, 
United States Geographical Survey W. of the 100th Meridian. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Brisbane (Queensland) : 
Queensland Branch of the Geographical Society of Australasia, 
Melbourne : 
Royal Society of Victoria. 





List of Works added to the Library of the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society from Ist April 1888 to 
30th April 1889. 


a.—Transactions of Learned Societies and Periodical Publications, 


ASIA, 
CHINA. 
Shanghai : 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : 


Journal : 
Vol, xxii, fasc. 3-6, 1887. 
» xxiii, 1, 1888. 
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Imperial Maritime Customs, Statistical Department : 

Customs Gazette : 

No. Ixxvii, Jan.-March 1888. 
» xxviii, Apr.-June ,, 
», lxxix, July-Sept. ,, 
y xxx, Oct,-Dec. ~ 

Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1887. Part I: 
Report on the Trade of China, and Abstract of 
Statistics. 29th/23rd Issue. 

Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1887. Part IT: 
Reports and Statistics for cach Port; with tho 
Reports and Statistics for Corea. 29th/23rd Issue. 

Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1888. Part I: 
Report on the Trade of China, and Abstract of 
Statistics, 30th/24th Issue, 

List of Medicines exported from Hankowand the other Y ang- 
tsze Ports, compiled by R. Braun (Chin, Customs 
Service); and Tariff of Approximate Values of Medi- 
cines, ete., exported from Hankow. Shanghai, 1888. 

Tea, 1888. (Special Series, No. 11.) Shanghai, 1889. 

Service List (14th Issue), Corrected to 1st July 1888. 
Shanghai, 1888. 

Tist of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light Vessels, Buoys and 
Beacons for 1889. Corrected to 1st December 1888. 
17th Issue, Shanghai, 1889. 

Do. do. do. (In Chinese.) 
Bulletin Mensuel de l’Observatoire Magnétique et Météorolo- 

gique de Zi-ka-wei, Tome xiii, Année 1887, (Nos. 149- 

160). Zi-ka-wei, 1888. 

Do. do. 1888, No, 161, January. 
» 162, February, 
» 165, May. 
» 166, June. 
is 167, July. 
» 168, August. 
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The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal : 
Vol. xix, Nos, 4-12, April-December 1888. 
» XX, 5, 1-4, January-April 1889. 
Tongkong : 
Observations made at the Hongkong Observatory in 1887, 
By W. Doberck, Director, Hongkong, 1888. 
The China Review : 
Vol. xiv, Nos, 4-5, January-April 1886. 
» XY, 4, 1-6, July 1886-June 1887. 
» Xv¥i, 4 1-6, July 1887-June 1888. 
», xvii, No, 1, July-August 1888, 
COCHIN-CHINA, 
Saigon: 
Bulletin de la Société des Ktudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon. 
Année 1887, 1& et 2¢ Semestre, Saigon, 1888. 
Do, », 1888, 1° et 2¢ Fascicule. Saigon, 1888. 
- » 1888, 1°r Semestre. 
= » 1888, 2° Semestre, 3¢ Fase. 
Excursions et Recounaissances : 
Vol, xiii, No. 30, Jan.-Févr. 1887. Saigon, 1887. 
Prém-Penh : 
Ballctin du Comité d'Etudes Agricoles, Industrielles et 
Commerciales du Cambodge, 1° Année, 2° Partie, 
Pnom-Penh, 1888. 


INDIA. 
Calcutta : 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : 
Nos, 9-10, Nov.-Dec. 1887. 
». 1-8, Jan.-Aug. 1888. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : 
Vol. lvi, Part i, Nos, 2-3, 1887, 
re ” ii, 2-4, 1887, 
» vii, » i, » 1-2, 1888. 
on ” ii, ” 1-3, 1888, 
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Records of the Geological Survey of India : 
Vol. xxi, Parts 1-4, 1888. 
» xxii, Part 1, 1889, 
A Bibliography of Indian Geology, Compiled by R. D. 
Oldbam, 4.2.8.0, F.c.s. Calcutta, 1888. 


JAPAN, 
Tokio: 


Mittheilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natar-und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens : 
Vol. iv, Fasc. 89-40, April-July 1888. 
» Y, 9 41, April 1889, 
Supplement to Vol. v, April 1889. 
Rémaji Zasshi (a Japanese Romanized Paper),—Files, 


Yokohama : 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xvi, 
Part ii, 1888, 

The Japan Weekly Mail.—Files, 

The Japan Herald Mail Summary,—Files. 


JAVA. 
Batavia: 
Notulen van de Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen : 
Vol. xxv, Fase. 4, 1887. 
» xxvi, ,, 1-4, 1888. 
Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kun- 
sten en Wetenschappen, Vol. xlv, Fase. 2, 1888, 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde.— 
(Published by the Batavinasch Genootschap van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen. ) 
Vol. xxxii, Fasc, 38-4, 1888. 
” ” ” 5-6, 1889, 
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Verslag van de Werkzaamheden en Verrichtingen yan het 
Bat. Gen. van K. en W., uitgebr. door den Voorzitter in de 
Algem. Vergadering van 27. Dec., 1888. Batavia, 1889. 

Algemeen Reglement en Reglement van Orde voor het Bat. 
Gen. van K. en W. Batavia, 1889. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatbock, 1602-1811. Part v. 
1743-1750. By J. A, van der Chijs. Batavia, 1888. 

Dagh-Register, gehouden int Castecl Batavia, Anno 1653. 
By J. A. van der Chijs. Batavia, 1888. 

Dagh-Register, gehouden int Custeel Batavia, Anno 1659, 
By the same author. Batavia, 1889. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Singapore: 
Journal of the Straits Branch of tle Royal Asiatic Society : 
No. 19, 1887. 


EUROPE, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Vienna : 
Mittheilungen der KX. K. Geographischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, 1887, Vol. xxx. 
Jalirbuch der K, K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt : 
Vol. xxxvii, Fasc. 2-4, 1887. 
3 XxxXvilil, ,, 1-8, 1888. 
Verhandlungen der K. K, Geologischen Reichsanstalt : 
Nos. 17-18, 1887. 
1-18, 1888. 
» 1-2, 1889. 
Verhandlungen der K, K. Zoologisch-Botanischen Gesell- 
achaft. Vol. xxxvili, Fasc, 1-4, 1888, 
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Ocsterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient : 
14ter Jahrgang, Nos, 2-12, Feb.-Dec. 1888. 
: i" » 1, Jan, 1889. 
15% 9 » 2 Web, 1889. 
Aunalen des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums : 
Vol. ii, No. 4, 1887. 
» ili, ,, 1-4, 1888, 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft : 
Vol. xv, Fasc, 4, 1885, 
» xvii, , 8-4, 1887. 
» xviii, , 1-4, 1888. 
Budapest : 


Bulletin de la Societé Hongroise de Géographie: 
Vol, xvi, Fase. 1-10, 1888. 
» xvii, ,, 1-8, 1889. 


BELGIUM. 
Brussels : 
Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographic : 
12¢ Année, Nos. 1-5, 1888. 


FRANCE. 
Havre: 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie Commerciale : 
Nov.-Déc, 1887 (2 fascicules). 
Jan.-Dée. 1888 (7 ” )- 
Jan.-Fév, 1889 (1 fascicule). 
Paris: 
Compte-Rendu des Séances de la Société de Géographie : 
Nos, 2-17, 1888. 
» 1-5, 1889. 
Bulletin de Ja Société de Géographie : 
70 Série, Tome viii, No. 4, 1887. 
” oo” » ix, y I-4, 1888. 
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Bulletin de la Société de Géographie Commerciale : 
Tome x, Nos. 2-7, 1887-88. 
» xi, No. 1, 1888-89, 
Bulletin de la Société d’Ethnographie. Nos, 26-27, Fév.- 
Mars 1889. 
Annuaire de ln Socicté d’Ethnographie, 1888. 


Tours : 
Revue de la Société de Géographie : 
Nos, 1-8, Jan.-Dée., 1888. 
» 1-2, Jan.-Mars, 1889. 


GERMANY, 

Beriin : 

Sitzungs-Berichte der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Vol. xl-liv (20 Oct,-22 Dee. 
1887.) 

Sitzungs-Berichte der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Index pro 1887. 

Vol. i-xxxvii, 12 Jan.-26 July 1888. 

Philosophische und Historische Abhandlungen der Kgl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1887, 1 Vol. 

Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin: 
Vol. xv, Fasc. 1-10, 1888. ‘ 

» Xvi ,, 1-2, 1889. 

Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Hrdkunde zu Berlin : 

Vol. xxii, Fasc, 6, 1887. 
» xxiii, ,, 1-6, 1888, 
» xxiv, , 1, 1889. 
Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte ( Redigirt von Rud. Virchow): 
1887, Sitzungen vom 18 Juni, 16 Juli, 15 Oct, 
19 Noyv., 10 Dec., 17 Dec. 
1888, Sitzungen yom 21 Jan., 18 Feb., 7 April, 
28 April, 26 Mai, 80 Juni, 21 Juli, 20 Oct, 
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Orientalische Bibliographic. Herausgeg. von Prof. Dr. A, 
Miiller, Koenigsberg : 
Vol, i, Fasc. 2-4, 1887. 
» ii, ,, 1-2, 1888. 
Veréffentlichungen der Orientalischen Gesellschaft, Fasc. i: 
Ueber die Bauwerke der Siebenhiigelstadt am Bosporus. 
Vortrag gehalten yon August Senz. Berlin, 1889. 
Bremen: 
Deutsche Geographische Blitter, herausgeg. yon der Geogra- 
phischen Gesellschaft in Bremen ;° 
Vol. xi, Fase, 1-4, 1888. 
» xii, ,, 1, 1889. 
Dresden : 
Festachrift zur Jubelfeier des 25 jihrigen Bestehens des 
Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Dresden. Dresden, 1888. 


Frankfurt a/ Oder : 
Societatum Litterw. Herausgeg. yon Dr, Ernst Huth: 
No. 12, Dec. 1887. 
» 1-8, Jan.-Ang. 1888. 
Monatliche Mittheilangen aus dem Gesammtgebicte der Natur- 
wissenschaften. Herausgeg. von Dr. Ernst Huth : 
Vol. v, Nos, 9-10, Dec. 1887 & Jan. 1888, 
» Vi, ,, 1-6, Apr.-Sepi. 1888. 
Gotha : 
Dr, A. Petermann’s Mittheilangen : 
Vol. 84, 1888. Nos. 2-12. 
» 95,1889, ,, 1-3. 
Ergiinzungshefte Nos. 89-92. 


Greifswald : 


Dritter Jahresbericht der Geographischen Gesellschaft zu 
Greifswald. Part i, 1888, 


Halle aj Saale: 
Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde, 1888. 
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Hamburg : . 


Mittheilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft in Hamburg, 
1887-88, Fase. 1. 


Jena: 
Miftheilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft an Jena; 
Vol. vi, Fasc, 3-4, 1888. 
» Vii, 4, 1-2, 1888. 


Koenigsberg if Pr. : 
Schriften der Physikalisch-Oekonomischen Gesellschaft zu 
Koenigsberg i/ Pr., Vol. 28, 1887. 


Leipzig: 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft : 
Vol. xli, Fase. 4, 1887. 
~ xi 4-4, 1008 
Mittheilungen des Vercins fiir Erdkunde, 1887, One volume. 


Metz: 
Zehnter Johresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Metz fiir 
1887-1888. Meta, 1888. 


Munich : 
Sitzungsberichte der Mathematisch-Physikalischen Classe der 
Kgl, B. Akademie der Wissenschaften : 
1887, Fasc, 2-3, 
1988, ,, 1-2 
Sitzungsberichte der Philosophisch-Philologischen und His- 
torischen Olasse der K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften : 
1887, Fasc. 8. 
» Vol. ii, Fase, 1-8. 
1888, Fase. 1-3. 
»  Wol. ii, Fase, 1-2. 
“Ueber historische Dramen der Romer.” Festrede geh. in . 
der 6ffentl. Sitzung der K, B, Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften am 15 Noy. 1887, Von Dr. Karl Meiser. 
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Stutigart : 
V-VI. Jahrosbericht (1886-1888) des Wiirttembergischen 
Vercins fiir Handelsgeographie, Stuttgart, 1888. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Dublin: 
The Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Socicty : 
Vol. v, Parts 7-8, July and Nov. 1887. 
» Vi, 4, 1-2, Fob, and May 1888, 
The Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society : 
Vol, iii, Fase. 14, Dec. 1887. 
» iv, 4 1, Apr. 1888, 


Edinburgh : 
~ ‘The Scottish Geographical Magazine ; 
Vol. iv, Nos. 8-12, 1888. 
Index to Vol. iv, 1888. 
Vol. vy, Nos. 1-3, 1889. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh : 
Session 1888-84. One Volume. 
» «1884-85, , 
” 1885-86, ” ” 
» 1886-87, ” ” 
List of Members of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, at 
November 1887. 
Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society, Scssion 1886-87. 
Edinburgh, 1887. 


London : 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland : 
Vol. xx, Part i, Jan. 1888, 
» » o ii, Apr ,, 
” ” mu iii, July. ” 
» » » iv, Och y 
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Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland : 
Vol. xvii, Nos, 8-4, Feb. and May 1888, 
5 xXvili, , 1-2, Aug. and Noy. 1888. 
List of the Geological Society of London. Noy. Ist, 1888. 
The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society : 
Vol. xliv, Part 1, No. 173, Feb. 1888. 
” Oo” 0 62) wy 174,May ,, 
eT) » 93, y 175, Aug. ,, 
» » 4; ” 176, Nov. ” 
y ZY, 9 Jp 4; 17%, Feb. 1669. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Vol. x, Nos, 2-12, Feb,-Dec. 1888. 
» Xi, y, 1-2, Jan.-Ieb. 1889. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society : 
Vol. xliii, Nos. 261-265, 1887-88. 
» Xliv, ,, 266-272, 1888. 
» Xly,  ,, 278-276, 1888-89. 
Journal of the Linnean Society : 
Vol. xxiii, (Botany) Nos, 156-157, Dec. 1888, 
» SE No. 164, RS ra 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society : 
Vol. i, Parts iii-iv, Sept, and Dec, 1887. 
» i, 4,  i-iv, March-Dec. 1888. 
Triibner’s American, European and Oriental Literary Record. 
Vol. ix, Nos. 1-6, 1888, 


Triibner’s Record, a Journal devoted to the Literature of the | 


East. Third Series. Vol. i, No. 1, March 1889. 
Triibner and Co’s Monthly List: 
Vol. xii, Nos, 3-12, 1888. 
» xiii, ,, 1-8, 1889. 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology : 
Vol. x, Nos. 4-8, 1888, 
» xi, 4, 1-4, 1888-89. 
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Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London ; 
1887, Part iv. 
1888, Parts i-iii. 

Tho London and China Express.—Files. 


ITALY, 
Naples : 
Bollettino della Societé Africana d'Italia, Vol. vii, Fase. 
11-12, Nov.-Dec. 1888. 


Turin: 
Cosmos. Vol. ix, Fasc. 3-12, 1886-1888. 


NETHERLANDS. 
S' Gravenhuye : 


Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch Indié. Published by the ‘ Koninklijk Instituut 
yoor de Taal-, Land-, on Volkenkunde van Noderlandsch 
Indié :” 

5th Series, Vol. iii, Fasc, 2-4, 1888, 
”» » WW, » 1; 1889. 


RUSSIA. 
Kiew: 
Mémoires de la Société des Naturalistes de Kiew. Tome ix, 
Fase, 1-2, 1888, 


Charkow : 
Travaux de la Section médicale de la Société des Sciences 
expérimentales : 
1886-87. One Volume. 
1888 


n ” 
Moscow : 


Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
Nos. 1-3, 1888. 


es 
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Supplement to Bulletin: “ Meteorolog. Beobachtungen ansge- 
fihri am Meteorologischen Observatorium der Land~- 
wirthschaftlichen Akademie bei Moscau.” Von A. A, 
Faddiéff : 

Vol. ii, 1887. 
» i, 1888, 


Odessa: 


Mémoires de la Société des Naturalistes de la Nonvelle- 
Russie : 
Vol. xii, Part ii, 1888. 
3) Xiii, ,, i-ti, 1888. 
Memoirs of the Mathematical Class of the Société des Natura- 
listes de la Nouvelle-Russic : 
Vol. vii, 1886. 
» Vili, 1888. 


St. Petersburg : 


Bulletin of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg : 
Vol. xiii, Fase. 6, 1887. 
» xiv, 4, 1-8, 1888. 
Melanges Asiatigues tirés du Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale 
des Sciences de St, Pétersbourg ; 
Vol. ix, Parts 3-4, 1887-88. 


SWEDEN. 
Stockholm : 


Ymer Tidskrift, published by the “Svenska Sallskapet for 
Antropologi och Geografi :"” 
Fasc, 1-8, 1887. 


: SWITZERLAND. 
Neuchdiel : 


Bulletin de la Société Neuchiteloise de Géographie : 
Vol. iii, 1887. 
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AFRICA. 


EGYPT. 
Cairo: 
Bulletin de la Société Khédiviale de Géographie du Caire : 
2° Série, No, 12, 1887. 
ne 2. ie 
8° 5, 5, 2, 1889. 


AMERICA, 


CANADA. 
Ottawa : 
Annual Report of the Geological and Natural History Survey 


of Canada: 
Vol. ii, 1886. 
Toronto: 
Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Third Series : 
Vol. v, Fasc. 2, April 1888. 
” vi, ” 1, Oct. ” 
Annnal Report of the Canadian Institute. Session 1886-87, 
Toronto, 1888. 


MEXICO. 
Mexico: 

Memorias de la Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate” : 
Vol. i, Fase, 8-12, Feb.-June 1888. 

Observatorio Astronédmico Nacional de omens Boletin 
Mensual : 

Vol. i, Nos, 1-10, Jan.-Oct, 1888. 

Anuario del Observatorio Astronémico Nacional de Tacubaya: 

Vol. ix, 1889. 
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Puebla de Zaragoza: 
Boletin de Estadistica del Estado de Pacbla : 
Vol. i, Nos, 27-47, 15 Jan.-3 Jane 1888, 
» ji, ,, 1-8,10 June-24 June _,, 


UNITED STATES. 


Boston: 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society : 
Vol. xiii, Oct. 1887. 
» x May 1888. 
Transactions of the American Philological Association : 
1887, Vol. xviii. Boston, 1888. 


Cambridge: 
Bulletin of the Museam of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
College : 
Vol. xiii, Nos. 6-10, Dec, 1887-Ang. 1888. 
») xiv, 1888. 
» =Y¥, 1888. 
» xvi, Nos. 1-8, March-Dee. 1888, 
xvii, ,, 1-2, July-Sept. 1888. 
Annual Eapars of the Curator of the Museum of Comparative 
: Zoology at Harvard College for 1887-88. 


Chicago: 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of 
Chicago for the year ended Dee. 31st, 1887. Chicago, 
1888, 
Proceedings of the Trustees of the Newberry Library, to 
January 5th, 1888. 


New York: 
Bolletin of the American Geographical Society : 
Vol. xix, Supplement, 1887. 
» xx, Nos, 1-4, 1888, 
» x, Sapplement, 1888, 
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The 29th Annual Report of the Trustecs of the Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art. May 26th, 
1888. 

The Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery, Edited 
by W. A. Conklin, pa.p., ete., and R, 8. Huidekoper, .n.: 

Vol, ix, Nos. 2-4, 1888. 
» x, No. 1, 1889. 


Philadelphia : 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society : 

Vol, xxiv, No, 126, July-Dec, 1887. 
3) XXV, 4, 127, Jan.-June 1888, 

Proceedings of the American Oriental Society at Philadelphia, 
Oct. 1888. 

First Contribation to the Study of Polk-Lore of Philadelphia 
and its Vicinity. By Henry Phillips, jr. (Read before 
the Amer. Philosoph. Society, March 16th, 1888.) 

Reports of the Committee to examine into the Scivntitic Value 
of Volapiik. (Presented to the Amor, Philosoph. 
Society, Nov. 18, 1887, and Jan, 6, 1888.) 

Supplementary Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
an International Language. (Read before the Amer. 
Philosoph. Society, Dee. 7, 1888.) a 


Sacramento : 


California State Mining Burean : 
Seventh Annual Report of the State Mineralogist. For 
the year ending Oct, Ist, 1887. Sacramento, 1888, 


Salem: 
Bulletin of the Essex Institute : 
Vol. 19, Nos, 1-12, Jan.-Dec. 1887. 
San Francisco: 


Bulletin of the California Academy of Sciences ; 
Vol. ii, No. 8, Nov. 1887. 
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Trenton : 

Journal of the Trenton Natural History Society : 

No, 8, Jan, 1888, 
Washington : 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections : 

Vol. xxxi. Washington, 1888, 
yy XXxil. " ” 
» xxxiii, ” ” 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 

Institution to July 1886 : 
Part ii. Washington, 1886. 

‘United States Geological Survey. Monographs: 
Vol. xii. Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, Colorado, 
By Samuel Franklin Emmons. Washington, 1886. 

Atlas to accompany a Monograph on the Geology and Mining 
Industry of Leadville, Col. By the same Anthor. 
Washington, 1883. 

United States Geological Survey : 
Mineral Resources of the United States, 1886. 
Washington, 1587. 

Report of the Superintendent of the U.S, Coast and Geodetic . 
Survey, fur the year ending with June 1886 : 

Part i, Text. Washington, 1887. 
» ii, Sketches. “ 5 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey : 

Bulletin, Nos, 2-8, 1888. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Brisbane (Queensland) : 


Proceedings and Transactions of the Queensland Branch of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia : 
Vol. ii, Part 3, 1887. 
» iii, yy 1, 1888. 
» ono 2, 1889. 
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ESSAY ON MANCHU LITERATURE. 
By P, G. VON MOLLENDORFF. 


—— 


Since the appearance of the ‘‘ Elementa lingu tartario- 
frantchuricee” in Tuitvenor’s Relation de diverses voyages, 
Vol. ITZ (1696), a European literature of considerable 
dimensions has been published on Manchu. The missionaries 
_ of the 17th century, who spoke Manchu at Kienlung’s court, 
transmitted original Manchu works and translations to Europe, 
and everything known of the Manchu language and literature 
up to the beginning of this century originated either directly 
or indirectly with them. Kuaprorg, and especially H. C. 
VON DER GABELENTZ, are alone in having undertaken new and 
independent researches. 

Pére Autor and his colleagues in their works reported that 
the language was infinitely easier to acquire than Chinese, 
that the principal works in Chinese literature were translated 
into Manchu, and that therefore a knowledge of Manchu 
opened an easy access to Chinese literature. Lanaiis,! 
whose knowledge of Manchu was limited, frequently repeated 
these remarks of the missionaries (Alphabet mandchou, 3rd 
edition, preface p. viii, p. 3, ete.); subsequently, Kiuarrora, in 
his Mémoires relatives & [ Asie, Vol. ITI, p. 7 sqg., published the 
Lettres sur la littérature mandchou, tradwites du Russe de 
M. A. L. Li&onrrew, in which he contradicted the mis- 
sionaries and Lanatits, without, however, being able to 
give anything positive himself. 


1 The editor of Amiot's Dictionary, 
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Nobody has as yet tried to give a description of the Manchu 
literature, and while undertaking the task myself, I feel 
conscious how defective this first essay must be. 

The following notes will serve to indicate the sources from 
which I have drawn my information:—In the introduction 
to his translation of the T‘sing-win k‘i-mung (Shanghai, 
1855), A. Wvyir has compiled a list of 69 works, unfor- 
tunately without any reference whatever.? KLAPROTH’s 
Verzeichniss der chinesischen und mandschuischen Bicher, ete. 
(Paris, 1822), describes the twelve Manchu works in the 
Berlin Library, to which Prof. Scxorr, in his Verzeichniss, 
1840, has added two others. A manuscript catalogue of the 
Library of the Imperial Russian Legation at Peking shows 
62 works. Further, we find 61 Manchu works mentioned 
in the Catalogue of the Library of the Asiatic Department 
in St. Petersburg; others are given in the auction catalogues 
of the libraries of Lananks (1825), Kuaprora (1839) and 
THowneLier (1880). Trisner’s Am. and Oriental Record 
and the catalogues of Messrs. Maissonnruve and Lxcuero, 
in Paris, contain the titles of some Manchu works, with 
prices. Bibliographical notes are found in G, von DmR 
Gasetentz’s “ Anzeige,” Zeitschr. der D. Morg. Ges. XVI, 
p- 540; in the jij })] % Bz tik (Man-chou-ming-ch‘én-chuan), 
Vol. IIT, fol. 21 sgg., Vol. VIII, fol. 28 sgq.; in the We SER 
(Tung-hua-lu), Vol. I, fol. 22, Vol. III, fol. 3; and in the 
prefaces of some of the Manchu works. Besides my: own 
library, 1 have had occasion to consult several private 
collections in Peking, and during repeated visits to the capital 
have hunted through the bookstalls and visited the fair at the 
B& ii 3 (Lung-fu-ssii),? where I ‘inspected all the Manchu 
books I could find, In all, I have noted 249 works, which 


3 See also his letter in Zeitschr, der D, Morg, Ges,, XTX, p, 308, 
® See BASTIAN, Die Voelker des Ocstl, Asiens, Vol. VI, p, 81. 
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represent the literature in Manchu, classed in the following 
way :— 


No, of Works. 
1.—Aids for learning the = bimini etc. 29 
2.—Dictionaries ... oe 17 
3.—The canonical books ... eee rT ee 
4,—Philosophy, ethics, essays, etc. ove we «47 
5.—Religion... eee one eee we =. 


6.—History, geography ... one ese oe §=26 
7.—Laws, edicts, treaties, regulations ... see «= 5B 
8.—Military sciences oes ove ove we «COG 
9.—Mathematics, medicine ove one oo 8 
10.—Novels, poetry, ete. «.. ove ane ee 17 


Total ... 249 
Of these works— 
The Library of the Imperial Russian Legation at 
Peking possesses... eee oo 69 


The St. Petersburg Library possesses ... so. §6GL 
The Berlin Library possesses «11 = ase» vee 14 


Nothing is known of Manchu works in the public libraries of 
Paris and London, excepting occasional remarks in Junren’s 
works, and the price lists in Triswer’s Record and the 
catalogues of Marsonnzuve F'rines and On. Lecumrc in Paris. 
But few will be added to the above number. Some older 
work might be found, especially in Palace editions, of which 
little is known. New works are not to be expected. At 
present scarcely anyone speaks Manchu at Peking, and 
the language is learned only by those who intend to enter 
official service as interpreters. But even these just learn 
enough to be able to translate documents to be laid before the 
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emperor. In official phraseology these men are well versed, 
but rarely one of them takes any interest in other than 
official work. Within the Imperial family, a merely artificial 
knowledge of Manchu is kept up by introducing servants, 
and especially amahs, from Kirin into the palace. 


The beginning of Manchu literature dates from 1599. In 
that year the Manchu chief Nurhacu (drinker), who from 
1616-27 called himself emperor, under the title of reign of 
K or (T'ien-ming), M. Abhai fulingga (heavenly decree),* gave 
orders to adapt the Mongol letters to the Manchu pronuncia- 
tion. The officials Erdeni and Hokai carried out this imperial 
order, and the alphabet proposed by them was improved by 
Dahai. The latter then received instructions to translate® 
into Manchu the 89 #F 8% (Ming-hwi-tien), the statutes of the 
Ming dynasty, the 3 # (Su-shu), and the = # (San-lio). 
Dahai finished these translations in 1632, under the second 
emperor, whose title of reign was FE Hg (T‘ien-tsung), 
M. Sure han (heavenly intelligence, the intelligent emperor).” 
Dahai died in the year 1633,° and left unfinished translations 
of the $i #2 (T‘ung-chien), general history (printed 1665); 
Ay bg (Liu-t‘ao), the six military rules; ff -F (Jféng-tzit), the 
philosopher Mencius (printed 1677); the = f 3 (San-kuo- 
chih), the records of the three Kingdoms (printed 1646) ; and 
the % HF (Ta-ch‘éng-ching), the (Buddhist) book of the 
great development. To his colleagues Erdeni and Hokai we 
find no translations attributed. 


4 Canonised as He fil ey St BF (Tai-tsn-hao huang-ti), M, Taideu dergi 
Adwangai (great ancestor, high emperor), 


5 Ming-ch‘én-chuan, Vol, VIIT, fol, 28-30, : 

6 Tung-hua-lw, Vol. I, fol. 22 ; Ming-ch'én-chuan, Vol, IIL, fol, 21, 

7 Canonised as Aq 52 St FF (Piai-toung men huang-ti), M, Taidsung 
genggingen hiwangdi tthe great founder, the pom 7" ; 

§ Ming-ch‘én-chuan, Vol. ITI, fol. 21. 
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In the year 1634 the emperor decreed the institution of 
examinations in Manchu.’ The Manchu dynasty in China 
begins in 1644 with the emperor Shunchih, and with the 
settling of the Manchus commences their more intimate 
contact with the rich literature of China. Up to 1662, the 
year of Kanghi’s accession to the throne, we find, besides the © 
eight translations of Dahai already mentioned, the History 
of the Liao and the Kin (1644), of the Yuen (1646), the 
K Hh # fA) (Ta-ch‘ing la-li), or Penal Laws (1644), the 
Instructions of Hung-wu (1646), the Instructions of T*ien- 
ming, the = 3 fH H Mi) (San-huang-ti-shéng-hetin), the 
Sage Instructions of the Three Emperors (1739), and 
several minor works ; altogether, 18 publications. 

The great Kanghi (1662-1723) took special care of his 
mother tongue, and ordered translations and dictionaries to be 
prepared. He himself, however, wrote much Chinese, to 
emulate the learned of China. In his reign were published 
the beautiful editions of the & AX J & (Ku-wén yian-chien), 
a collection of standard essays; the 3 @ fi] A ( T‘ung-chien 
kang-mu), the history of China, by Ssti-ma Kuang; the #£ #8 
#3 BE (Hsing-li-ching-i), an abstract of the metaphysical 
writings of the Sung scholars; the canonical books, and the 
Manchu national dictionary, explained in Manchu. In all, 41 
works were printed during his reign. But already under his 
successor, the energetic Yungchéng (1723-36), it was seen 
that not only was the Manchu language not accepted by any 
Chinese, but the Manchus themselves were forgetting their 
language, and were gradually being merged into the Chinese 
population. The emperor in his ediets made it an obligation 
for all Bannermen to learn Manchu, in order to preserve the 
language; but in vain. Only 17 works appeared during his 
period. 

9 Tung-hua-lu, Vol, III, fol, 3. 
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The able Kienlung (1736-96) continued the work of his 
predecessors, and himself took an active part in the publica- 
tions called forth by him. The great Mirror of the Manchu 
language, the polyglot dictionaries, and the enormous Buddhistic 
polyglot (in Chinese, Manchu, Mongol and Thibetan) are the 
*. principal of the 69 works which appeared under this emperor. 
The remaining 80 works occupy the period from 1796 till 
now, and comprise all those in three languages (Chinese, 
Manchu, Mongol, = & (San ho), M. Ilan hacin i kameibuha), 

Under the first three emperors, when Manchu was still 
spoken, only the Manchu text was published. Such editions 
cease under Kienlung, and give place to bilingual prints, 
4e BE ( Ho pi), HW (Mon han), M. Manju nikan hergen hameiha 
or Manju nikan hergen i kameihe suhe. 

All Manchu works are printed at Peking. Nearly all are 
translations of Chinese originals; the few works originally 
written in Manchu contain entirely Chinese conceptions. 

After each work enumerated below I have added the library 
or place where, according to my knowledge, a copy exists. 
Berlin, means the Royal Library in Berlin; Paris, either the 
house of Matsonneuve or one of the great libraries; Peking, 
the Imperial Russian Legation; St. Petersburg, tho library 
there; v.d.G., Prof. von per GaBELENTz, in Leipzig; v.M., 
my own library. 


I.—Aids for Learning the Language, Dialogues, etc, 





1.— 7 20 BL HK ( Chiting-wén ch‘i-méng), M.Cing wen ki meng bithe— 
Elements of Manchu. 4 vols, 1730, 8vo. Written by $36 A (Wu-ko), 
edited by #% BA is (Ch‘éng Ming-yiian). The work (the only 
Manchu grammar, therefore the best; see Kuaprora, Verzeichn., 
p- 121) contains a Manchn-Chinese preface, and in Vol. I the 
syllabary, with rules for pronouncing and writing; in Vol. I, 
Manchu-Chinese dialognes; in Vol. II, all affixes (de, be, i, ni, 
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ger, 90, g@, ningge, ete.), altogether 254 articles, with examples—the 
real grammar; in Vol. IV, a list of words similarly written, like 
aga and aha, menggun and munggun, and a list of synonyms, like 
bithe and hergen. 

Vide Rimusat, Recherches sur les langues tartares, Vol. I, 
p. 99; G. von pir Ganenenrs, in Zeitschr. der d. Morg. Ges., XVI, 
p. 589; A. Wvutn, Translation of the 7'‘sing Wan K'e Mung, a 
Chinese grammar of the Manchu-Tartar language, with introduc- 
tory notes on Manchu literature (Shanghai, 1855, 8vo0; ii, 
Ixxx, 810 pp.) Vol. IL has been translated into Russian by 
A. Vuapysis. G. Horraann, Grammatica Mancese Compendiata 
dall’ Opera Cinese Zing wen ki mung, 1883. 36 pp. 

[Libraries :—Berlin, Peking, v.d.G., v.M., Paris.] 
2.—= Ap {8 YE (San-ho-pien-lan), M. Ilan hacin i gisun kamei- 
buha tuwara de ja obuha bithe—Handbook of the three languages, 
Manchu, Mongol and Chinese. 12 yols., imp. 8vo, 1780. Vol. I 
contains (a) a preface in three languages, (5) the Manchu syllabary, (¢) 
a Mongol grammar, (d) a Manchu grammar; Vol. II-X, a collection 
of words in three languages; Vol, XI-XII, short sentences in three 
languages. 

H. ©. vox per Gasunenrz, in the Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgent. I, p. 255-286, III, p. 88-104, has translated into 
German the articles (c) and (d) of Vol. I. 

[Libraries :—Paris, Peking, v.d.G., v.M.] 

8.— 3K IC WE BE (Mung-wén-ch'i-4), M. Monggu hergen i jurgan be 
faksalaha bithe—Oompendiam of Mongolian. 4 yvols., imp. 8vo, 
1848. Author, Saishangga (the praiser), with the assistance of 
others, Manchu words or short phrases in the order of the syllabary, 
with Chinese and Mongol translation underneath. Below these, 
and unconnected, Chinese words with Mongol translation. 

[Library :—v,M.] 

4.— Ht JC BRE BR (Ch'ing-wén-hsti-tzii-ko)—A Poem on the 
Manchu Particles. A much-used little book on the use of the affixes 
in verse, Not printed. 16mo, Without year or author’s name. 

[Library :-—v.M.] 
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5.—Tongki fuka abit hergen i bithe—the Book on Letters without 
diacritical points (like the point to distinguish ¢ and d, & and g, and 
like the ring on), 3 vols. 

Lanauits, Alph. mandchou, 8rd ed., p. 59, calls it, “livre des 
lettres qui n’ont ni point ni accent,” Wruire, Transl., p. xlix. 

6.— 8k Ee HE i BE BF TR (Chiin-ting ch‘ing-han tui-yin tzi- 
shih)—Proposal for Transcribing Manchu and Chinese sounds. 
1836. 8vo, 62 leaves. 

Published in accordance with an imperial edict of 1772. Contains 
the Manchu syllabary, with Chinese transcription; transcription of 
Manchu words of two syllables into single Chinese characters ; 
transcription of Manchu words of two syllables into two Chinese 
characters ; list of geographical names in Mancha and Chinese; 
thus introducing a uniform system of transcription, 


Renorr, Verz. p. 51, note. 
(Libraries :—Berlin, v.M,] 


1.—St IE & (Vean-yin chéng-k‘ao)—Researches into original 
initials, 1748, 8yo. New edition, 1880, 16mo. Contains 1,923 
Chinese characters, classed under 96 Manchu syllables, commencing 
with k‘, k and h, as [J ¢‘uan surd and t's, ts and s, as YQ chien 


sonant, 
[Library :-—v.M.] 


8.—F fe BR (Vin-yin féng-yiian)—On Chinese sounds, 
With Manchu transcription, 1840, 8vo. 
(Library -—v.M.] 
9.—JE Ff HG (Chéng-tzit-t'ung)—A Chinese dictionary. First 
edition, 1670. Contains the Manchu syllabary with Chinese 
pronunciation. 


Vocabularies. 





10.— ji BH HA BE ( Chting-wén-tien-yao)—Important Manchu ex- 
pressions noted, 4 vols., 1739, 8vo. New edition, 1878. Contains 
about 6,500 Chinese sentences, consisting of four characters each, 
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with Manchu translation, arranged, according to the first character 
of each sentence, under 180 classes, 
Vide Zeitschr. der d. morg. Ges. XVI, p. 538. 
(Libraries :—Paris, v.d,G., v.M,] 


11.—B B® ( Wan-pao-ch‘uan-shu)—Complete book of all 
preciosities. 7 yols., 1739, 8vo. 


According to Wy in, Translation, p. xlviii, the 7th vol. contains 

a Chinese-Manchu Vocabulary, but Scmorr, Verz., p. 82, where he 

mentions this work, says nothing of it, nor was it in a modern 
edition which I saw. 

[ZAbrary :—Berlin.} 


12.—#§ PRIA FH (Fan-i-lei-p'ien), M. Fan i lei biyan bithe— 
Translated miscellanies. 4 vols., 1749, 8vo. Author, $F 9 
(Kuan Ch‘ii-ch‘uang), Chinese sentences of two and four characters, 
classed under the headings heaven, seasons, geography, etc., with 
Manchu translation. 

Vide Wyuie, Translation, p. xliii. 

[Library :—v.M.] 


13.—Yargtyan kooli he tukiyeme fe manju gisun i bithe—The book 
of old Manchu speech to keep up good custom. 
[Library :—Peking.] 


14,— 35 fA BS RB (Mfan-han liu-pu ch‘éng-yit)—The business 
expressions in use in the Six Boards (of the Peking Government), in 
Manchu and Chinese. 4 yols., 1843, 8yo. 

(Libraries :—Peking, v.M.] 


15,.—A Chinese-Manchu vocabulary. In manuscript, large 8vo. 
[Library :—v. M.)} 


16.—k EE & OB RE (Ch‘in-ting-chin-shih-yii-chich) — The 
native words occurring in the history of the Kin dynasty 
(1115-1284), explained with the help of Manchu. 4 vols,, imp. 
8vo ; no year, 

(Library :—v.M,] 
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Dialogues. 





17.—Tanggi meyen. 100 chapters, 4 vols,,in 12mo, Only Man- 
chu, manuscript of the latter part of the 17th century, The same 
printed in 2 yols, large 8vo, no year, but about 1700, with occasional 
Chinese characters. New edition in 4 vols., 1810, 8vo, in Manchu 
and Chinese. jf 3¢ 3 BE (Ch‘ing-wén-chih-yao), M. Manju gisun 
# oyonggo jorin i bithe—Important explanation of Manchu speech. 

Vide Wvure, Translation, p. xl. The Chinese text forms the 
basis of “The Hundred Lessons” in Wapn’s Colloquial Series 


(London, 1867 ; new edition, 1886). 
[Libraries :—y,0.G., v.M.} 
18,—Dehi mayen, Hi FE FA) 4 WG RG ( Chting-hua-wén-ta ssii- 
shih-t'iao). 40 chapters, 57 leaves, 1759, 8vo. Author, Yunggui. 
Preface, Manchu; the dialogues, Manchu and Chinese. The same 
in manuscript, older than the printed edition, without Chinese. 
[Libraries :—Berlin, v.d,G,, v.M.] 
19.—Buyarame gisun—Everyday talk. 2 vols., 12mo, no year ; 
only Manchu, manuscript. ‘ 
[Library :—v.M,] 
20.— fii Ge aE BF FF (Man-han ch'éng-yis tui-tai), M. Manju 
nikan fe gisun be jofoho acabuha bithe—Manchu and Chinese 
sentences, 4 vols,, 8yo, no year; Manchu preface. 
[Library :—v.M] 
21.—Dialogues in Manchu, manuscript. 
[Library :—St, Petersburg.) 
2.—=@e HK (San-ho-yf-lu)—Dislogues i in Manchu, Mongol 


and Chinese, 1 cover, 1830. 
[Library :—St, Petersburg.) 


 23.— Fs yo SF RH (Mler-han ch'u-hsio ch‘ing-yi)—Man- 
chu sentences with Chinese translation. 8vo, manuscript. 
(Library :—v.M.] 
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24.— Fy B Fit HG HE (Ch‘u-hsio-ch'i-méng-hua-t'iao) — Short 

“sentences in Manchu for beginners, with Chinese translation. 8vo, 
manuscript. 

[Library :—v.M, ] 

25-29.—Five manuscripts, 8vo, of one volume each, containing 


Manchu-Chinese dialogues, 
[Library :—v.M.) 


Il.— Dictionaries, 





80.— Fe HG BS BF (Ta-ch‘ing ch‘vian-shu)—A complete work of the 
_ Great Ch‘ing (language). About 16 vols., 8yo, no year, Author, 
tt BL FE (Ch'én Chii-liang). New edition, Tai cing gurun i yooni 
bithe. 14 vols, large 8vo, 1682. Chinese preface, general disposition 
of the work (J, aj), table of contents; the dictionary arranged 
according to the Manchu syllabary. With Chinese translation. 
(Library :—2od ed, and vols, 4 and 5 of the let, v.M.] 


31.— 7h AC RE EB ( Ching-wén-kuang-hui ch‘iian-shu)—A 
comprehensive collection of Manchu, complete; 4 vols, 8vo, 1703, 
Authors, $j fj (Lio-shun) and 3% #$ (Sang-ko). Chinese preface, 
Dictionary in four parts, divided into 44 chapters, on heaven, seasons, 
earth, mountains and rivers, palace, offices, etc. Ohinese, with 
Manchu equivalents underneath. 

[Library :—v.M,] 
” $2.— 8h fet TA BR (Chitin ting ch‘ing yil, M. hesei toktobuha manju 
gisun)—Manchu expressions compiled by Imperial order, 6 vols., 
8yo, no year, Manuscript, Chinese with Manchu equivalents. 
underneath, Arranged according to categories. 

[Library :-—v.M.) 

33.— Iie 9 A) LP AB BW (Man han t'ung wén fen lei ch‘aan® 
shu)—A dictionary in Manchu and Chinése, arranged according to 
categories. 8 vols, 8vo, 1706. Author: Sangge (he who under- 
stands). Preface (dated 1701) first Manchu, then Chinese. 


Manchu with Chinese translation underneath. 
‘ (Zibrary :-—v.M,] 
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84.—Manju monggu gisun i buleku bithe—Mirror of the Manchu 
and Mongol language, 21 vols, large 8vo, 1708. Manchu with 

Mongol translation. 
[ Libraries :—Peking, Paris, Triibner.} 


35. — $y BS Hj AC GE (Ya chih man wén chien), M. han i araha 
manju gisun i buleku bithe—Mirror of Manchu. Composed by order 
of Karghi by a number of lettrés, Manchu words with Chinese 
translation, 1708, 

[ Library :—Peking.] 


36.—y) Bl Ha ST RE HL GE (Yaa chth tseng ting ch‘ing win chien), 


M. han i araha nonggime toktobuha manju gisun i buleku bithe, 
48 vols., large 8vo, 1771. Improved edition of the preceding work. 
Each Manchu word with Chinese translation and Chinese transcrip- 
tion, the Chinese translation with transcription in Manchu, then 
follows an explanation of the meaning of the word in Manchu. 
Vol. I, preface of the Emperor Kienlung; Vol. II, preface of the 
Emperor Kanghi; Vol. III, the Manchu syllabary. 1st division, 
82 vols., in 86 chapters with 292 subdivisions according to cate- 
gories (heaven, time, earth, etc.). 2nd division, 8 vols, index of 
all Manchu words alphabetically with reference to the subdivisions, 
8rd division, 5 vols, new-made words with index. . 


Vide Kienlung’s preface in Lawauis’ Alphabet Mandchou; 
* Klaproth, Verz. p. 61. The latter author reprinted (p. 97-105 and 
p. 107-117) the list of the subdivisions. Descriptive catalogue of 
the Chinese and Manchu books in the India Office, by Rev. J. Sumens, 
1872, p. 9. Extracts by O. pz Hanuez in Zeitschr. d. D.M. Ges. 
38 (1884) p, 634-41, 


[ Zabraries :—Peking, Paris, Berlin, London, v.d.G., Triibner, ¥.M.] 


37.—Han i araha manju gisun i buleku bithe—16 vols, large 8vo, 
1709. All in Manchu, without Chinese. Preface and table of 
contents 1 vol., 20 divisions 10 vols, tables 1 vol., supplement 

4 vols, 
[ Zibraries :—Paris, Triibner, v.M.] 
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38.— FF WK WE AC GB (Vin han ching wén chien), in Berlin also 
with Manchu title (Kuarrora, Verz. p. 118): nikan hergen i 
ubaliyambuha manju gisun i buleku bithe—A new edition of the 
’ dictionary No. 35, with Chinese explanatory remarks added. 
Compiler, Mingdo. 

[Libraries :—Berlin, Trilbner, y.M.] 


39.— jf AC RE BE (Ching wén hud shu), M. manju isabuha bithe— 

A Manchu-Chinese dictionary, alphabetically arranged in 12 chapters 

according to the syllabary; 12 vols., 8vo, 1751, also with new title- 

leaf dated 1807 and 1815. This formed the foundation of Amtot's 

Dictionnaire Tartare-Mandchou-Frangais ; Paris, 1789-90. 8 vols., 
4to, 

(Libraries :-—Paris, Peking, v.d.G., Tritbner, v.M,] 


40.—FR 30 Hi MB Ching wén pu hui, M. manju gisun be niyeceme 
bithe. Supplement to No. 89, in 8 chapters; 8 vols., 8vo, 1786. 
New edition: manju gisun be niyeceme isabuha bithe, 1802. 


[Librariocs :—Paris, Peking, v.d.G., Tritbner, y.M.] 


41.—Manju nikan isabure bithe. 
[ Library :—v.0.G.] 


42.—Manju gisun i yonghiyame toktobuha bithe, 1722. Vide 
Zaxuarorr, Dictionary, p. xvi. 
[Library :—Peking.] 


43.— fl Di KR ERFIASM GRRE (Tu chih 


man-chu meng-ku han tzu san ho chieh yin ch'ing wén chien, M. 
manju monggo mikan hergen i ilan hacin i mudan araha bulelcu bithe 
—Mirror of the Manchu language with Mongol and Chinese 
translation and pronounciation; 24 vyols., large 8vo. Preface in 
three languages, dated 1772, a Manchu-Chinese preface dated 1780 
(taken from the great dictionary No. 36), the general disposition 
of the work ( JL, faj), list of compilers. Table of contents as in 
dictionary No. 36. The words of the three languages stand in the 
same line, each with the pronounciation in the two others, 
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Vide Taoxwevien’s catalogue, p. 582, No. 4015, where the 
commencement of an edition of this work by Kuarrors is mentioned. 
[ Library :—Paris.] 


44.— PQ §@ > 88 30 GE (Ssit ti ho pi wén chien), M. duin hacin 
hergen i kamciha bithe—Manchu dictionary with Mongol, Tibetan 
and Chinese translation, the Chinese with Manchu transcription. 
Arranged in categories. 

(Libraries :—St. Petersburg, Peking, Paris.) 


45.— Fy HE PS 2 KBE (Man han hsi fan chi yao), about 1760. 
A dictionary of Buddhist terms in Sansecrit (in Tibetan characters), 


Tibetan, Mongol, Manchu and Chinese. 
Vide Amior, Mémoires, xl, p. 516; Riwusar, Mél. As., I, 
. 153-84; Ll, p. 264. 
» Pinte [Library :—Paris,] 
46,—733 WAC HE (Ching han wén hai)—Ocean of Manchn and 
Chinese; 20 vols., 8vo, 1821, Author, Kua-erh-chia-pa-ni-hun 
(perhaps guwere gaba ni hun—he with a clashing armour), native of 
Kirin; editor, his son #§ 3G (P‘u-kung). A Chinese dictionary 
with Manchu translation arranged according to five tones and 106 


finals, extracted from the great fy AC Hi AF (P%ei wén yin fu), 


(Wvtie, Notes, p. 11). 
: (Libraries :—Peking, v,M.] 


IIL—The Canonical Books. 





47.— Bi §@ PY HE (Jih chiang seit shu), M. inenggidari giyang- 
maha sy su i jurgan be sue bithe, 12 vols., 8vo, 1677 and 1683. 
The four books with Chuhi's commentary, Manchu and Chinese, 

The transliterated Manchu text of the four books in vor pra 
Gazzenrz, Sseschn, Schuking und Schiking in Mandsch. Ueber. 
Leipzig, 1860, p, 1-149. 

For translations see Manual of Chinese Bibliography. 


[Libraries :—St. Petersburg, Peking, v:M.] 
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48.— 7G HEH (Man han soit shu), M. manju nikan hergen i 
sy &u. 6 vols., 8vo, 1691. The text of the four books in Manchu 
and Chinese, The same, new edition, 5 vols., 8vo, 1846. 


(Libraries :—v.d.G., Triibner, v.M.] 


49.—#y) BS A EG BE (Vit chsh fan i seit shu), M. han i araha 
ubaliyambuha duin bithe, The text of the four books, Manchu and 


Chinese, a new translation ordered by the emperor Kienlung ; 


6 vols., 8yo, 1756. 
(Libraries -—Paris, v.M.] 


50.—4> BB BE (Ho pi ssw shu), 6 vols., 8vo. The text of 


the four books, Manchu and Chinese. 
(Library :—v.M.] 


51.— ja KF > ES OO EK GE (Man han txt ho pi seit shu 


chi chu). 18 vols., large 8vo, no year, The text of the four books, 


with commentary, in Manchu and Chinese, 
[Libraries :—v.d.G., v.M.] 


52.— ip BA KE GF RE (Vee chek ching wén ta hsio yen i), 
M. da hio i jurgan be badarambuha bithe. 82 vols., about 1700, 


Amplification of the Great Learning (the second of the four books), 
vide Writ, Notes, p. 69. 

Vide second preface fol. 2 of = & 8 # ER BE, where this work 
is quoted under the title: han i araha manju gisun i amba tacin i 
jurgan be badarambuha bithe, and said to have been published 


under Kanghi, 
[Zibdrary :—St, Petersburg.) 


53.—F] BEF BE (Jih chiang i ching, M. inenggidari giyangnaha 
i jing ni jurgan be sue bithe. 1683. The I-king. 
(Libraries :—B8t. Petersburg, Peking.) 


54.—f) BY AG eB BE (Yu chih fan ii ching), M, han i araha 
ubaliyambuha jijungge nomun. 4 vols., 8vo, 1766. The I-king, 


Manchu and Chinese, 
(Libraries :-—Peking, Paris, Triibner, v.M.] 
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55.— jy A BE B RE (Man han ho pi i king), M. manju nikan 
jeo gurun i jijungge nomun. 4 vols., large 8yo, no year. The 
I-king, Manchu and Chinese. 

(Library :—v.M.] 

56.—H st Bp RE (Jik chiang shu ching), M. inenggidari giyang- 
naha s‘u jing ni jurgan be suhe bithe, 15 vols., 1681. The Shu- 
king, with commentary, Manchu and Chinese. 

[Libraries :—St, Petersburg, Peking, v..G., v.M.] 


57.—{i) BY #5 FE HE (Yu chih fan i shu ching), M. han i 
* araha ubaliyambuha dasan i nomun. 6 vols., 8vo, 1760, The Shu- 


king, Manchu and Chinese, without commentary. 
The transcribed text in voy per GaseLenrz, pp. 151-220. 
[Libraries :—Peking, v.d.G., Triibner.] 


58.— jE Tk & BRE (Ching han ho pi shu ching). The Shu- 


king, Manchu and Chinese, 4 yols., 8vo, no year. 
[Library :—v.M.] 


59.—H i ink BE (Jih chiang shih ching), M. inenggidari giyang- 
naka st jing ni bithe. 2 covers, 1654. The Shi-king, Manchu and 
Chinese, with commentary. 

(Libraries :—St, Petersburg, Peking.) 


60.—fE) BY 5 EFF RE (Ve chih fun i shih ching), M. han i 
araha ubaliyambuha irgebun i nomun. 4 vols., 8vo, 1769. The 


Shi-king, Manchu and Chinese. 
The transcribed text ii von pun GasELENTz, pp. 221-804. 
[Libraries :—v.d.G., Trilbuer, v.M.] 


61.—}ip PE Gp BS EF RE (Ching han ho pi shih ching). 4 vols., 
8vo, no year. The Shi-king, Manchu and Chinese, 


62.— jw HE HEAL ARGH (Man han ching win chiéng yw), M. 
“manju nikan ging bithe toktoho gisun. 1787. Selections from 
the Shu-king and Shi-king in Manchu and Chinese. 


Vide Kuarzors, Verz,, p. 141. 
(Library :—Berlin.] 
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63,— GH) 28 95 Be WR RE (Yu chih fani li chi), M. hani araha 
ubaliyambuha dorolon i nomun. 12 vols, 8vo, 1784. The Li-ki 
in Manchu and Chinese. 

(Libraries :-—v,d.G,, v.M.] 


64.—Niengniyeri bolori i bithe. Manuscript, the Ch‘un-ch‘iu in 
Manchu, 48 vols. Vide Wvute’s translation, p. xxxviii; printed (7), 
vide Trtsyxr’s Record I, p. 391. 


65.— 2) BY 95 BE HE BK (XG chih fan it chun chiiu), M. hani 
araha ubaliyambuha s‘ajtngga nomun, 48 vols., 8vo, 1785. The 
Chun-chiu, Manchu and Chinese. 


[Library —v.M.] 


66.—3E RE (Hsiao ching), M. siyoo jing ni bithe—The Book of 
Pilial Piety. 
[Library :-—St, Petersburg, } 


67.—&k HE BEBE (Chin ting hsiao ching), M. han i araha 
hiyoostungga nomun. 1727. The Book of Filial Piety, Manchu 
and Chinese, 


Vide Kuarnora, Verz., p, 140. 
(ZAbrary :—Berlin,] 


68.— #5 FE Se EO Fan i chung iisiao érh ching), M. 
ubaliyambuha tondo hiyoos‘ungga juwe nomun zt bithe, 2 vols., 8yo, 


1851, The Book of Loyalty (see below No. 87) and the Book of 
Filial Piety, Manchu and Chinese, translated by if {jt (Méng Pao). 


(Library :—v.M.] 
69.—Preface to BE #E (Hsiao ching), by Emperor Hsiian-tsung 


(A.D. 718-56). Manuscript, Manchu. Another translation exists 
printed in Ku-wén-yiian-chien, chap. 29, 


[Library —v,M.) 
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IV.—Philosophy, Ethics, Essays, etc. 


70.— Fe F: BBE (Chu tet chich yao). 5 vols., Svo, 1676. 
Extract from the philosophical writings of AJ Chon, § Chang and 
the two # Ch‘éng with Chubi’s commentary (1130-1200), in 
Manchu and Chinese. The original is 3 BB RR (Chin-ssit-lu), 
which Chuhi together with Lii Tsu-ch‘ien wrote in 1175, vide 
Wrum, Notes, p. 68; Lucas, Classics, I, p. 25; Mzapnows, The 
Chinese, ch. 18; pp Hanunz, French translation of some extracts in 
Journ. As., IX, (1887), pp. 89-71; Mavuns, Reader, pp. 25, 346. 

(Libraries :—Paris, Berlin, v.M.] 


71— He 20 CH GE (Ching win ku.win yaan chien), M. 


han i araha gu wen yuwan giyan bithe. 48 stout vols., large 8yo, 
1686, A standard collection of model writings, in Manchu only. 
The Chinese original was published at the same time by order of 
Kanghi in 40 vols., Translator, Ming-kung, Contains extracts 
from the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, #% E Fe (Chan uo te), and from the chief 
writers from the Han to the Sung (1278), 
Vide Wvi1n, Notes, p. 194. 
(Lidrarics :—Peking, Paris, v.M.] 
72.—#§ MAA (Fan i ku win), M. ubaliyambuhe julget su 
Jiyelen. 16 vols., 8vo, 1851. Another collection like the foregoing, 
chiefly from historical works, in Manchu and Chinese. Translator, 
Méng Pao. 
[Library —v.M.] 
73.—))y 44 (Hsiao hsio), M. siyoo hiyo. 8 vols, Chuhi’s “ Little 
Learning.” Written in 1176. 
Vide Kuaprore, Verz., p. 140; Wrure, Wotee, p. 68. 


[Library —vA.G) 


74.—Han i araha ajige tacikt bithe. 4 vols,, 8yo, 1727. The 


same as foregoing, only Manchu, 
wee ee [Libraries :~Berlin, Peking, v.M.] 
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75.— jig We <> BE Jy HE (Man han ho pi Asiao hsio), M. manju 
nikan hergen kamcime araha ajige tacikit bithe. 8 vols., 8vo, 1727, 
The “ Little Learning ” with commentary, Manchu and Chinese. 


[Library :—Paria,] 


76.—Tondo unenggi fan gung ni wen ji bithe. 8vo, 1708. (38 
Fi Ze ACHE Chung chén fan kung wén chi). 8vo, 1708. Manchu 
translation of 19 memorials to the throne by ij #R RR (Fan 
Ch‘éng-mo), who died 1679. . 

Vide Scnort, Verz., pp. 96,97; also China Review, IX, p. 97. 

(Libraries :—Berlin, Peking, v.M.] 


77.—BE LH AF HE BG (Metich win ching kung hsien 
shéng yao yit), M. siowel wen cing gung siyan s'eng ni oyonggo gisun 
i bithe, 4 vols.,8vo, 1714. Manchu and Chinese. First preface by 
$& HX (sii Shih), 1561; 2ud preface by #§ FA (Hu Sung), 1564; 
3rd preface by 4 es fe (Ku Chang-hsii), 1564. The work, 
divided into two books (f¥ 9% Nei pien, Hp FE Wai pien), contains 
philosophical extracts from the ij Pf ZR (Lu shu lu), of the Ming 
dynasty. Translator, Fudari, Captain in the Imperial Life 


Guards. 
(Libraries :—St. Petersburg, v.M.] 


78.—= "F HE (San tzii ching). 2 vols., 8vo, 17th century. The 
Three Character Classic, with commentary, Mancha and Chinese. 
Author TE RG BE ( {4 IX) Wang Ying-lin (Po-hon), 1223-1296. 


[Library :—v.M,, (2nd vol.).] 


79.— fa TK > ES =F FB (Man han ho pi san tzit ching), M. 
manju nikan hergen i kameime sule san dey ging bithe, 2 vols., 8vo, 
1795. The Three Character Classic with commentary, Manchu and 
Chinese. 

Vide Kuarnora, Verz., p. 146; vow per Gansianrz, Zeitschr, 
der d, morg Ges., XVI, p. 541. 

[Libraries :~Berlin, Paris, v.4.G., v.M.] 
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80.— Fi Se BB =F Re RE BH (Man méng ho pi san tai ching 
chu chieh), M. manju monggo hergen i kameime suhe san day ging ni 
bithe. 4 yols., large 8vo, 1833, The Three Character Classic with 
prefaces and commentary in Manchu, Mongol and Chinese, 
Translators: Sung-yav, Fugiyiin and Inggiyiin, revised by Urgujab 


and Fukiyan. 
[Zidraries :—Peking, Paris, v.M,] 


81.—Han i banjibuha sing li jing i bithe. 8 vols., 8vo, no year. 
In Manchu alone. Translation of the PE 28 #3 3E (Hsing li ching 
yi), which is an extract of the great metaphysical work #E BE Fe 
(Hsing i ta ch‘an), published in 70 books in 1415 (vide Wyutn, 
Notes, p. 69). 

Translations of parts by vox pen Gasetuxtz and Grose, 


82.—9k Ee HE HA AG BE (Chitin ting heing li ching yi), M. hani 
araha sing li jing t bithe, 12 yols., large 8vo, 1717. Only in 

Manchu. A revised translation of the foregoing. 
[Libraries :—Peking, Paris, v.M.] 


83.—}j HE A BE PE BB (Alan han ho pi heing li), M. manju 
nikan hergen kameiha sing Ui bithe. 4 vols., 8vo, 1782. Contains, 


in Manchu and Chinese, the 3 fp ll BE (Z‘at chi. t'u shuo), 
3H FF (tung shu) and PG GR (Asi ming), (zide Weim, Notes, p. 69), 
é.e., only the first three books of the Haing li ta ch'tian. 

[ Libraries :—v.d.G., v.M.] 


84.—Sing li jen jiyan bithe i hes‘en. § vols., 1758, 1768. Extract 
from ‘fF 2 JK RE (Hsing li chén chuan). The latter is a philo- 
sophical work, published in 1753 by Hsiin Teh-chao, in favour of 
Confucianism against other creeds, 

Vide Sonort, Verz., p. 44-46. Translation of Vol. I, by vow 
pek GaBELENTZ, in Zeitschr. fuer die Kunde des Morgent., ILI, 


[Library :—v.d.G.] 
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85.— BB (Chung ching), M. tondo nomun—The Classic of 
Loyalty, Author 5 fi (Ma Yung), 79-166. First embodied in 
the Jy (Hsiao hsio)—Little Learning, (vide No. 78). 


86.—> BB MR (Ho pi chung ching). 55 leaves, no year. The 
Classic of Loyalty, with commentary, Manchu and Chinese. 


(Library :—v.M.) 


87.— 4 BE (Chung ching). New edition of the Classic of Loyalty 
in Manchu and Chinese, translated by Méng Pao, together with 
= HE (Hsiao ching), vide No. 68. 


88.—Tondo be temgetulere bithe-—Loyalty as Model. 
[Library —v.d.G,] 


89.—Han i araha guew hoki i lzolen. Svo, 1724. Discourse on 


Friendship. Manchu only. 
(Zibrary :-—v,M.] 


90.—He Biz BE Hl] (Shing ya huang hein), M. enduringge tacthi- ” 
yan neileme badarambuha bithe—Large 8vo, 1724, The Sacred 
Edict, consisting of 16 maxims written by the Emperor Kanghi, of 
which his son Yung-cheng, 1724, wrote an amplification. Manchu 
and Chinese. 

Vide Kuarrotu, Verz., p. 144. The Manchu translation pub- 
lished by Nocentini, Firenze, 1883; the 13th maxim in Mzapows’ 
translations, Canton, 1849; Wvyuin, Notes, p. 70. ©, ne Hanunz 
in Mém. de la Soc. des Etudes Jap., Chin., ete., 2° Livr, 1885. 


[Lidraries :-—Berlin, Paris.) 


1.—= & BH BPI (San ho shéng yu kuang hein), M. ilan 
hacin i gisun kamcibuha enduringge tacthiyan be neileme badarambuha 
bithe. 4 vols., large 8vo, 1878, with preface of 1724. The sacred 

edict in Manchu, Mongol and Chinese. 
[Libraries :~v,4.4,, v.M.] 
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92,—Enduringgs tacihiyan be neileme badarambuha bithe, 2 vols., 
1725. The Sacred Edict in Manchu and Mongol. 


Vide Rimusat, Notices et Extraits, Vol. XIII, where the first 
three maxims are published in both languages. 
[Library :—Paris], 
93.—Ci hiyiin ? 
[ Zébrary :—v.0.G., (8rd. vol.).] 


" 94.— BE BR Gf (Lien chu chi). 61 leaves, 1728. “ Collection 
of strung pearls,” Ideas on ethics, geography, history, natural 
history, etc., in Manchu, Mongol and Chinese. 
Vide voy ven GaveLentz, Zeitschy. der ad. morg. Ges. XVI, 
p. 540. 
[ Library -—v.d.G.]} 


95.—Sheng deu gitsin Ietwangdi i boot tacihiyan i ten ¢ gisun. 
2 vols., large 8vo, 1730. Only Manchu, Domestic Teachings of 
the Emperor Kanghi. 
Translated in Mémoires, Vol. Ix; vide Wve, Translation, 
p. xl. 
(Libraries :—Pcking, Paris.] 


96.—Jun jeu bat erdemungge niyalmai kimein. 1 vol., manuscript. 
[Library :—St, Petersburg.) 


97,—— Sh = EH BE (17 haio san kuan ching wen chien), 
M. emu be tacifi ilan be hafw kiyara manju gisun i buleku bithe. 
4 vols., 8vo, 1746. By one study to attain three, viz., Chinese 
language, Manchu translation and instructive contents. Information 
on a astronomy, geography, etc., in Manchu and Chinese. 

[Zibvaries :—Peking, v.d.G., v.M.] 


28.—DQ AR fi] BE (Set pén chien yao), M. duin fulehe oyonggo 
s‘os‘ohon ¢ bithe. 4 vols., 8vo. First preface by Fu Ming-liang, 
1652; second by Fa Ming-an, 1746; third by Fu Hsiien, (three 
generations). Rulesof Wisdom, In four books (the last in verse), 
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discussing in 53 chapters the subjects of study, of being reverent 
and cautious, of moderation of purpose, of refinement and liberality, 
etc. In Manchu and Chinese. 
(Zibrary :—v.M,] 

99.— FS RBA (Pau i ku shih chén yén), M. ubaliyam- 
buha ninggun baita targabun gisun bithe. 4 vols., 8vo, 1816. Preface, 
Manchu and Chinese. Author JE JH (Wang Ting). New edition 
1851, translated by Méng Pao. Rales of Life on Six Subjects: 
(1) to take care of one’s self, (2) to govern one's house, (3) to do 
one’s official daties, (4) to live in the country, (5) to do one’s 


business, (6) to inquire into men’s character. 
(Zidraries :—As, Soc, Shanghai, v.M,] 


100.— #5 FE Ht YE (an i tung yin), M. manju ubaliyambuha 
buya jusei muwa gisun i bithe, 82 leaves, 8vo, 1845, Translated 
by Hiyan. Manchu and Chinese. Author of the Chinese original 
35 FE Yay (Hsiu Ch‘u-ch‘iao). An elementary book for children. 

(Library :—v.M.] 

101.—#§ FB pig (Fan ¢ lun). Manuscript in Manchu only. 

Essays. 
[Library :-—v.ML] 
102.—3t Be #4 fig (Pan shih tsung lun). 1 cover. Discourse 
on the management of affairs. In Manchu and Chinese. 
[ Library :—St, Petersburg.) 

103.— #5 FE BR YE: HE (Fan i shih tst fu ch‘éng), M. wali- 
yambuha simnehe bodon i durun kemun t bithe. 8 vols, 8vo, 1845. 
In Manchu and Chinese. Compiler and translator #2 9% Bf 
(Mucihiyan Joifan). A collection of the best examination essays. 
Manuscript. 

(Library :—v.M.] 

104.—#5 FE H BRB (Wan i hao shih i), M. simnehe timu 
bithe. 2 vols. 8v0, no year; one vol. Chinese, one Manchu. 


Contains 33 examination essays. : 
[Library -—v.M.] 
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105.—Ubaliyambume aimnehe timu bithe. 68 leaves. Examination 
essay. : 
Vide Zeitschr. der dl. morg. Gea. XVI, pp. 542-43. 
[Library :-—v.d.G,} 
106.—Ubaliyambume simnehe timu bithe. S8vo, 1853. Manchn 
with Chinese separately, Examination essay. 
; [Library -—v.d.G,] 
107.—49§ HBR HK HE (Fan i Lo wén tiao).' Manuscript, only 
Manchu, Essays, corrected in red ink. 
(Library :—v.M, | 
108.— jij RG BE HE (Alan han ming hsien chi), M. manjir 
nikan hergen kameime avaha ming hiyan jt bithe. A collection of 
174 maxims. 
Vide Wvu1n, Translation, p. xl. The Manchu text in Kuarrotn's 
Chrestomathy, pp. 3-23. 
109.—= 4 % BAK (San ho. ming heien chi), M. ilan hacin 
gisun i kameibuha gebungge saisa isabuha bithe. 4 vols., large 8vo, 
1879. The same as the foregoing, in Manchu, Mongol and Chinese. 
[Library :—yv.M.] 
110.—F 5% RE (Pai chia sing), M. be giya sing. The Book of 
Family Names. 
Vide Wvuis, Translation, p. xli. 
LL —F 2 H (Chien tit wen). The Thousand Character 
Classic. In Chinese transcribed in Manchu. 
Vide Wvutm, Translation, p. xlii. 
112.—Fj ME 2 BE A (Man han ho pi yo hesio heii 
chih). 2 vols., 8vo, 1822, Preface dated 1771. What young 
students ought to know. An elementary book in Manchu and 


Chinese, 
[ZAbrary :~v.M.] 


118.—Jao min wén ch‘éan. 1 cover, manuscript. Essays in 


prose and verse, ; 
x [Library :—8t, Petersburg.) 
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114.—Bt HE FH GR (Lin yung yt lun). Manchu and Chinese; 
Imperial essays written when visiting the College. Appears 
periodically, 
Vide Wyn, Translation, p. xlii. 
115.—Z£mu tangga orin calda (?) i gisun sarkiyan. 1 cover, 
manuscript. Philosophy. In Manchu and Chinese. 
[Library :—St. Petersburg.) 
116.—$5 BE OR fk BEY (Fan i Ising shih yao yin), M. ubali- 
yambuha. jalan de ulhibwre oyonggo gisun i bithe. S8vo, 1876. An 
important Scripture to awaken the world. Translated by Méng Pao. 
(Library :—v MM.) 


V.—Religion. 


117.—F FE FE (Ta ch'éng ching). A Buddhist sfitra, either 
the Mahfiyana sfitra or all the sitras of the mahiyini. Translated 
by Dahai in 1633, vide Ming ch‘én chuan, III, fol, 21. 

118.—} Ef (Kan ying pion), M. acabume karulara bithe. 
1673. The best known book of the Taoists, not, however, by 
Fe Lf, Tiai shang (Lao-tzti), but of the time of the Sung dynasty. 
Innumerable editions in Chinese (Wyutz, Notes, p. 179). 


Vide Wyuie, Translation, p. xxxix. The Chinese text in Tunre- 
rint’s Bai can sao and in the Chinese Chrestomathy published in 
Paris. The Manchu in Kuarrorna’s Chrestomathy, pp. 25-36. 

119.—K _b BE MB fi (T’ai shang Lan ying pien), M. tai s‘ang 
ni acabume karulara bithe. 1759. The same as No, 118. 

Vide Wt, Translation, p, xli; Sonorr, Verz., p. 85. 

(Libraries :—Paris, Berlin, v.d,G., v.M.] 
120.—Same title as foregoing number, The same work, illustrated 
by 400 short tales. In Manchu and Chinese, 
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Vide Scuort, Verz., p. 47. One tale in Kiarnora’s Chresto- 
mathy, pp. 48-62; the same in French in St. Julien, Livre des 
Récompenses et des Peines. Paris, 1835, pp. 18-27. 

[Library :—Paris,] 
121.—ith #E (Hein ching), M. niyaman i nomun. In Manchu, 
Chinese, Tibetan (with Mancha transcription). 8vo. 

Vide Tuowwmtren’s Catalogue, p. 517, No. $946. Is perhaps an 
abstract of the pradjna pframitd hridaya sittra. 

[Library :—Paris,] 

122.— 9 -f — BE MB (Seti shih érh chang ching). The stitra 
of 42 sentences. 

Vide Journal As., XI, (1848), pp. 585-57 for French translation 
_ by Gazer and Hoc. 

123.—Fucihi i nomulaha (?) dehi juwe fiyelen nomun. The 
sfitra of 42 sentences. In Manchu, Mongol and Chinese. 1 cover, 
manuscript. 

(Library :—St, Peteraburg.] 

124,—Hian hie ch'ien fo hao. The names of the 1,000 Buddhas, 

in five languages—Tibetan, Sanscrit, Manchu, Mongol and Chinese. 
2 vols, 4to. ‘The Kalpa of the sages (bhadrakalpa). 

[Library :—Paris,] 

125.—Guwan ‘s‘eng di giyiin i iletuleme acabuha bithei urgen be 

targabure bithe. 1728. Kuan-shéng’s discourse on the giving up 

of the desire of rewards. A Taoist tract. 

Vide Wrz, Translation, p. xl. 

1268 EH EH MRA AZ HE (Clu hing t¢ chain hein 
chish shih jén chih ching), M. geren enduringge di giydn i jalan i 
niyalma be tacihiyan targabure nomun. One leaf, 8vo. A Taoist 
tract: Warning and Injunction to the men of this world. 

Vide Wvyuim, Translation, p. xxxix. 

127.—Geren enduringge di giyan i jalan de tutabuha boobai tacihi- 
yan i nomun bithe. 1 leaf, 8yo. A Taoist tract. Precious 


“Teachings left to the world. In Manchu and Chinese. 
(Library -—v.M.] 
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128.—B 2 i BB TE AS A RE (Kuan shéng ti chan chiao 
shih pao hein ching), M. enduringge di giytin Luwan mafai jalan de 
ulkibure boobai tacihiyan t nomun bithe, 5 leaves, ;8vo. A Taoist 
tract. Precious Teachings for the instruction of the world. In 
Manchu and Chinese, 

(Library :—v.M,] 


129.—X BE BS HX (Wen ch‘ang ti chiin yin chih wén), 
M. wen cang di giytin enduri i butui erdemui bithe. 4 leaves, 8yo. 
A Taoist tract, On secret virtues. In Manchu and Chinese, 


(Lidrary :—v.M,] 


180.—FR VE HL (Chieh yin wén), M. hayadara be targabure dithe. 
6 leaves, 8vo. A Taoist tract. Warning against debauchery. In 
Manchu and Chinese. 


[Library :—v.M,) 


181.—A¥ Yi Ae FE EE AL (Tet tung ti chain kan ying 
yin chih win), M. dsy tung di giyin i butui sain de karulame 
acabume bithe. A Taoist tract. On rewards and secret good 
actions. 


Vide Wvum, Notes, p, 180; Manchu in Kuaprorn’s Chres- 
tomathy, pp. 87-47. 


132.—8K 5 FF HC BF ii HE Bi) (Ch'in ting ch'ing win chi seit 
tiao li), M. heset toktobulu manjusai wecere metere kooli bithe. 
6 vols., large 8vo, 1765. In Manchu only. The Sacrificial Ritual of 
the Manchus; Vol. I-IV, describing the ceremonies and prayers 
during the sacrifices ; Vol. V enumerates the different sacrificial 
vessels and utensils, of which Vol. VI gives 118 drawings. 

Vide Lavxauis, Wituel des Tartars-Mantchoux, Paris. 1804, 
4to, 74 pp. and 10 plates; reprint from Notices et Extraits, VII, 
pp. 241-308. ©. pz Hanunz, La religion nationale des tartares 
orientauz, mandchous et mongols; avec le Rituel tartare, tradutt. 
Bruxelles, 1887. 8vo, 216 pp, and 8 plates. 


[ Libraries :—Peking, Paris, v,M,] 
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183.— Wu pan jo king (?), The Manchu version of a Buddhist 


sfitra, 16 vols., folio, 1820. 
[Library :-—B. Quarritch, London.) 


184,—The Xandjur and Tandjur, i.e., the Buddhist tripritata, the 
three collections (== #§ San t'sang):—sitra ($f Ching), the 
sacred texts; vinaya ( ## Lii), works on discipline; gdstra ( fi Lun), 
philosophical treatises. The catalogue of the Kandjar (= 9% 38 
HE BR BF, San t’sang shing chiao fa pao p'iao mu lu, 
vide Shén-i-tien, chap. xev, in the collection Ku-chin t‘u shu), has 
been edited by Scurernen, der Index des Gandschur tibetanisch 
herausgegeben. St. Petersburg, 1845, 4to, and Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1888. Vide Jouimy, Mélanges dle Géographie, p. 94; also 
‘the works of 8, Baan, on Buddhism. 

This great collection was printed by order of the Emperor Kien- 
lung, in four languages—Chinese, Manchu, Tibetan and Mongol, 
each language in 348 vols. folio (Kandjur 108 vols., Tandjur 


240 vols.), together 1,392 vols. 
[Library :—St, Petersburg.] 


185.— 35 Hy I JR (Wan wu chén yuan), M. tumen jaka unenggi 
segiyen. 8vo, The true origin of all things, Written in 1628 by the 
Missionary J, Avext. Vide Wyuim, Notes, p. 140, and Translation, 
Pp. Xliv. 

Catalogue of Sikawei (near Shanghai), p. 26, P. Junto Auznt, 8.J. 
Probatur imprimis Dei existentia, etc., dein demonstratur ab- 
surdam esse philosophorum sinensium sententiam qua asserunt 
omnium rerum principium esse Li $f (rationem) et Yuen-ki FU $ 
(primam materiam), 1 vol., 28 fol., 8vo, 50 sap. (cash). 

[Library :—Pavis,] 


186.—39k BE FS FQ (Chiao yao hstt lun), Written by P, Fan- 
pisanp Vernisst, ‘S.J. (fj {2 Non Huai-jen), 1677, Prohi- 
bited by Imperial Edict of 1805, vide Wyre, Translation, p. xliii. 
Rudimentorum fidei ornata expositio, Explicantur in hoe libro 
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mysteria fidei, qualia sunt Dei existentia, 8.8. Trinitas, im- 
mortalitas animm, symbolum Apostolicum, Decalogum, Oratio 
dominica, etc, 1 vol., 75 fol., 8vo, 100 sap. (cash), eide Catal, 
p. 67. 
187.—Brevis relatio eorum, qum spectant ad declarationem 
Sinarom imperatoris Kam-hi circa cceli, Confucii et avoram cultu, 
datam a. 1700, accedunt primatum, doctissimorumque virorum et 
antiquissime traditionis testimonia opera P.P, soc, J. Pekini 
pro Evangelii propagatione Jaborantium, Large 8vo. Printed in 
the Imperial Palace, 1701. In Manchu, Chinese and Latin. 61 
double leaves. 
[Library :—Paris,] 
138.—3B 46 WRG FE (Shéng nien Luang yi). By P. J. F. Moyna 
DE Matac, §.J., 1788. New edition 1815. Prohibited by 
Imperial Edict 1805. Annus sacer seu vite Sanctorum totius anni. 
Hoe opus vitas continet Sanctorum quorum festa singulis anni 
diebus, in Martyrologio aduotantur. Post quamlibet vitam habetur 
brevis meditatio tribus constans punctis et oratio cujusque Sancti 
propria. 4 vols., 12 libr., 16mo, 2,000 sap. (cash). Cat. p. 11. 
189.— = HE BE (Tien chu shih yi), M. abkai ejen i unenggi 
jurgan. Verade Deo doctrina, by P. Marra. Ricor, 8.J. 4 vols., 
1758. Auctor multis ac variis argumentis probat Dei existentiam, 
dein metempsychosin aliosque istinsmodi refutat errores, et tandem 
diversas de colibata et abstinentia solvit qumstiones. Cat. p. 14. 
(Library :—8t. Petersburg.] 


149.—Musei ejen isus heristos i tutabuha ice hese. 8 vols., 4to, 
St. Petersburg, 1835. The New Testament, translated under 
the direction of Lrrowzow. 

Vide Scuort, Verz., p. iii. 

(Libraries :—St. Petersburg, London, (Summers’ Cat, p, 70), Paris, v.M.] 


141.—The Old Testament, translated into Mancha. Manuscript. 
Vide Wviiz, Translation, p. xlvii. 
(Libraries :—8t. Petersburg, London.] 
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On Christian literature in Manchu, vide Lawarks, Alphabet 
Mantchou, pp. 71, 72; Lettres dif. et cur, Nouv. édition, Paris, 
III, p. 880; Mravows, Essay on the Manchu Language, p. 11. 


VI.—History.— Geography. 





142.—e 3E{_ (Ta liao shih), M. dai liyoo gurun ¢ suduri, 
8 vols., 8vo, 1644, In Manchu only. Anthor of the Chinese 
original the Mongol Jit JB (T‘o T‘o), translation commenced by 
Dahai and Erdeni, completed under direction of Hife by a number 
of scholars, History of the Liao dynasty, comprising 307 years 
up to 1125. Presented to Emperor Shunchih, 1644, who ordered 
800 copies of the Liao history, 300 of the Kin, and 600 copies of 
the Yuen, to be printed. 

Toto’s histories are not authentic, as the Liao (the Khitans) left 
no documents. . 

Translated into German by vow brn Ganeientz. St. Petersburg, 
1878, 8vo, 225 pp. Vide Kuarnorn, Verz., p. 90. 

( Libraries :—Paris, v.d.G,] 

143,— yf (Chin shih), M. aisin gurun i suduri. 9 vols,, 8yo, 
1644. In Manchu only. History of the Kin (1115-1234), 
Author and translators are the same as those of No. 142. The 
Tongusie tribes, which under the name of ZH ff (Ju chih or Nu 
ehth), lived in Manchuria, founded 1116, under Aguda, an in- 
dependent kingdom, which they called @ ff (Chin uo), M. 
aisin gurun Golden Kingdom. This (1234) was conquered by 
the Mongols. 


Vide Kuarroru, Verz., p. 33. The Kin words in the Ohinese 
original are explained in No. 16. 
Translated into French by C. pz Hantmz, Louvain, 1887. 


(Lébraries ;—St, Petersburg, Berlin, Paris.) 


« 
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144.—Fe FG HE (Ta yuan shih), M. dai yuwan gurun i suduri 
bithe. 13 vols.,8vo, 1644. In Manchu only. Translators the same 
as those of No. 142. History of the Mongol dynasty (1206-1367), 
by 3é YE (Sung Lien), (1310-81) and others. 
Vide Wvyuie, Notes, pp. 13 and 19. 
[Library :—Peking.) 
145,—85 @& GE BR (Kang chien chi lan), M. hafu buleku bithe. 
1665. A compendious history of China, up to 1868, in Manchn. 
Left incompletely translated by Dahai (1633), completed and 
edited by order of the Emperor Kanghi in 1665. The Ohinese 
original by Ft HE (Yuan Huang), latter part of 16th century. 
Vide Kuarzors, Vers., p. 41. 
(Library -—Berlin,] 
146.—Hafu buleku bithe ci oyonggo s‘ostoho bithe, 2 covers, 
Abridgment of No. 145. 
[Library -—St, Petersburg.] 
147.— 3 #% Ha] B (Tung chien kang mu), M. tung giyan gang 
mu i bithe. 48 vols., large 8vyo, 1691. In Manchu. A translation 
of the history of China, written by Ssii-ma Kuang and changed 
and abridged by Ohuhi. 
Vide Wruts, Notes, p. 20; ‘Sonor, Verz., pp. 1-3. 
[Libraries Peking, v.d.G., v.M.] 
148.— Wargi amargi babe necihiyeme toktobuha bodogon i bithe, 
1709. On the pacification of the West and the North. 
[Library :—Peking.] 
149,—Junggar babe necthiyeme toktobuka bodogon i bithe strame 
bithe. 1761-65. On the Pacification of the Djangars. 
[Lidrary :-—Peking.] 
150.—K 2 PG TR WA) 2 GE (Ch'in ting hsi yi tung wén chih), 
M. wargi aiman i hergen be emu obuha ejetun bithe. 8 vols., large 
8vo, 1766. Description of the Western Countries, by order of the 
Emperor Kienlung. A geographical dictionary in Manchu, Mongol, 
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Chinese, Tibetan, Olot (Djungar-Kalmac) and Chagatai. In 24 
chapters, enumerating the places, mountains, rivers, lakes and 
historical persons of Central and Western Asia, in all 3,111 articles. 


Vide Preface to the Great Dictionary (No. 36) fol. 2; St. Joxrey, 
Journal Astatique, X, (1840), p, 380. Taonsexrer published part 
of it (Cat, p. 524, No. 3977). 

| Library :—Paris.] 

151.—3Q ba FE OT gt lu), M. lakeaha jecen de kalitraha babe 
gjehe bithe, 2 vols., 8vo, 1723, manuscript. Also printed, in 
Manchu. Notes on the countries on the far frontier, with a chart. 


Translated from the Chinese. 
(Librarios :-—Peking, v.M.} 


152.—7R GK SE Ke BBD OE Bb BS FR (Chiting tet chin chai 
ta chéén chi teat wat i lun, 2 vols.,8vo. Notes of an Ambassador 

on the Outer Barbarians. In Manchu. Manuscript. 
[In a private collection in Peking,] 


158.— PG Jah GH 5B PR (Asi ye wie chien lu), M. wargi jeceni 
bade bift donjihi sabuha bithe, 1777. What I heard and saw in 
the Western Countries. A description of Eastern Turkestan and 
part of Central Asia. By the Manchu {4 -f — (Ch‘i shih i). 

Vide Win, Notes, p. 52. 

. [Library :—v.d.G. | 
154.—Mukden ging hecen i cergi bai nirugan. Names of Cities, 
etc., in the Province of Makden, Vide Wrtir, Translation, p. Xxxix, 

155.—A description of the Chinese Embassy to the Turguts. 
Vide Wrute, Translation, p. xxxix. 

156.—Kaikat dulimbi cugun gisa. The Banners of the Kalkas 
Tribe. Vide Wruie, Translation, p, xxxix. 

157.—J\ Wt i Hj (Pa chi tung chih), M. jaban giisai tung 
Jy sucungga weilele bithe. About 200 vols., large Svo, 1789, in 
Manchu only. The History of the Hight Banners. 

Vide Kuarrorn, Verz., p. 90; Wrure, Notas, p. 57. 

[Libraries :—Peking, v.M, (4 vols.),] 
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158.—§K je 7 BE RE FE EPR (Chin ting pa chi heing shih 
teu pu), M. han i araha jakiin gisai manjusai mukin hala be uheri 
gjeri bithe, About 45 vols., large 8vo, 1744. Genealogy of the 
Manchu families of the Hight Banners, in Manchu only. First 
preface by Kienlung, 1744; second by Yungcheng, 1785. In 
80 chapters. 

[Libraries :—Peking, v.M., chap, 1-18, in 10 vols.] 

159.— jh Ff HE EEA RE (Ching tei tsung shih wang 
kung piao chuan), M. ukeun i wang gung sai gungge fas‘s‘an 
be iletulere ulabun. 6 vols., folio, 1765. In Manchu only. 
Biographies and Genealogies of Manchu Princes of the Imperial 
Clan. 

For the Chinese original, vide Wyuie, Notes, p. 28. 

[Library :—v.M.] 

160.—@K ie Hy BH UB HE FE (Ch'in ting man chou yuan liu kao). 
In 20 chapters, 1777. Antiquities and Geography of the Manchus. 

For the Chinese original, vide Wyuim, Notes, p. 36. 

161.—K je we Fe GR (Ch'in ting shéng ching tung chih). 
Description of the Province of Mukden, 1786. Author 2 jaf 
(Wang Ho), vide Wyuin, Notes, p. 36. 

162.—#9§ xe Hi EE TH (Fan i ming ch‘én chuan). 8vo, manu- 

_seript, Biographies of famous men. In Manchu and Chinese. 
[Lidrary :—v.M.] 
163,—Cin lien stan alin i ice jt bithe, Description of the 
Chin-lien (?) mountains. 
[Library :—Peking.] 
164.—Janla cucin babe necihiyeme toktobuha bodogon i bithe, 
12 covers, 1784. The pacification of the Kinchuan ; vide Wrurp, 


Notes, p. 23. 
' [Libraries :—8t, Petersburg, Peking. ] 


165.—Hesei tok:tobuha tulergi monggo hoise aimani wang kung sai 
iletun ulabun. 60 vols, Biographies of Mongol and Turkish 


Princes. Translated from the Chinese. 
(Library :-—8t, Petersburg.) 
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166.—8 HH BB (Huang ch'ao Kai kuo fang lio), 
6 vols., 1786. History of the conquest of China by the Manchus, 
in chronological order, from Nurhachu to Shunchih (1584-1644), 
Preface by Kienlung. Compiled by a number of scholars. 
167.—#t 3 Hg FE (Tu shih lun lio), M. halaha suduri i s‘os‘ohon 
he leolehe bithe. 2 vols., 8vo, 1849, On the study of History, 
In Manchu and Chinese. By 9M #4 (Hingde), Also =@ 
(San ho) in Mancha, Mongol and Chinese. 
(Library :—v.M,] 


VIL—Laws.—Edicts.— Treaties. —Regulations, 


168.—A._ tablet erected by the King of Corea to the Manchu 
Emperor Tsungteh, 1639, in Chinese, Manchu and Mongol; see 
W. R. Canes in J. of C. B. of R. A. S., XXTIT (1888), pp. 1-8. 

169.—Monggo jufun i bithe. 4 vols. Translated from the 
Chinese. 

[Libraries :—St, Petersburg, Peking,] 

170.—HA @ Hh (Ming Jad tien). Description of the Chinese 

Government under the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). Published in 

Chinese in 1509 by % 7H (Hsii P‘a); in 1632 translated into 
Mancha by Dahai. 

Vide Wruin, Notes, p. 56; Ming ch‘én chuan, III, pp. 21-22. | 

171.—F HF FE fA (La ching la li), M. dai cing gurun. i fafun, 
12 vols., folio, 1646 ; new edition, 1766. The penal-code of China, 
in Manchu. First translated under Taitsung (1627-44), 1646, 
published. The Chinese text revised 1670, with additions 1728, 
revised 1740 and 1829, wide Wyre, Notes, p. 57. 

[Libraries :—Peking, v.M.] 

172,—Ming gurun i hung wu i tacthiyan. 1646. “ Homilies on 

themes relating to the Government.” By the Ming Emperor 
Hung-wa (1868-99). 

[Library :—Peking.] 
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173,—Diploma for P. Apam Sonatz, 1651, in Manchn, vide 
Kuarrorn, Verz., p. 59. 

(Library :—Berlin.] 

174,—Han i araha ambasai mujilen be darabure bithe. 1655. 

The Emperor's Address to the Officials on Morality; vide Wiis, 
Translation, p. xxxviii. 

175.—Dasan de tuwangga oyonggo bithe. 1 cover, 1655. On 


Government. 
(Libraries -—S8t. Petersburg, Peking.) 


176.—Dorgi durun i jurgan be badarambuha bithe. 1656, The 
ministry of the Imperial Household. 
[Library :—Peking,] 
177.—The treaty between Russia and China concluded in 1675 by 
Spafari, Manchu text in Wasstnyarr’s Chrestomathy, pp. 82-120. 
178.—Jalan jalan i hafu buleku. General mirror for all 
generations; vide Wrtin, Translation, p, xxxix. This is perhaps 
a translation of the {i$ (Shih Wei), by 3¢ HE (Yuan Chih), 
intended “ to rectify abuses which had crept into the Government ;” 
Wvuis, Notes, p. 70. 
(Library :—8t. Petersburg.) 
179.—The treaty between Russia and China concluded in 1689, 
in Nipchu (Nerchinsk) by Golowin, Manchu text in Wassityere’s 
Chrestomathy, p. 166; English in Mavens, Treaties, p. 96. 
180.—#K FE AVA FF a (Ch'in ting ta ch'ing hui tien), M. dai 
cing gurun i uheri kooli, 1694. New edition, 1764. The 
Statutes of China. Published in Chinese the same year, revised 
1727, again 1771; vide Wyuin, Translation, p. xlii, Notes, p, 57. 
[Library :—Peking.] 
181.—The treaty between Russia and China concluded in 1727, in 
Manchu, Russian and Latin by Sawa Wladislawich. Manchu text 
in Kuarnora’s Chrestomathy, pp. 101-120, and in Wassiuyerr’s 
Chrestomathy, p. 171. English in Mavwns, Treaties, p. 96. 
Vide Wvuie, Translation, p. xli. 
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182.— | BR A HE (Shang yt pa chi), M, dergi hese jaktn 
gisade wasimbuhengge. Manchu text 14 vols, Chinese text 
12 yols,, large 8vo, 1728-35. The edicts of Emperor Yungcheng 
addressed to the eight banners. Vide Kuapzorn, Verz., p. 58; 
Dz Hantzz, Manuel, p, 4. Zeitschr. d. d. morg. G. XLI, (1887), 
pp. 811-18. Mém. de la Soc. des Et. Jap. 2° Livr, 1885, 


[Libraries :—Berlin (6 vols.), Peking, Paris, v.d.G., v.M,] 


183.—-e FF HE BBE FR (Va sing cht wu tsou i), M. hesei 
yabubula hacilame wesimbuhe gisai baita. Manchu text 18 yols., 
Chinese text 4 vols., large 8vo. Reports of the Eight Banners to 
the Emperor Yungcheng, on military and other matters. 

[Libraries :-—Paris, v.M.] 


184.—_& fiz TE BH PE TE (Shang yt ch'i wu i fu), M. dergi hesei 
, wasimbuhe gilsai baita be dahume gisurefi wesimbuhengge. Manchu 
text 13 vols., Chinese text 11 vols., large 8vo. Rescripts of the 
Emperor Yangcheng in answer to the reports of the Eight Banners, 

[Libraries :—St. Petersburg, Paris, v,M.] 


185-187.—Three scrolls in Manchu, being patents of nobility 
given to Manchus. Time of Emperor Kienlung. 
Fi [Library :-—yv.M,] 
188.— A fil FB Hi] (Vai tow kao huang ti shéng hsan), 
M. dai dsu dergt hiiwangdi i enduringge tacihiyan, The homilies 
of Nurhachu (1584-1616), who from 1616-27 reigned under the 
title of JK fi (Tsien ming). 
(Library :—Peking.] 
189.—= 32 Fe Ri] (San huang ti shéng hein). 1739. The 
homilies of the three Emperors Shunchih, Kanghi and Yungcheng. 
[ Library :—Peking.] 


190.—23 fil (2 FF A Bi] (Sheng tu jen huang ti shéng hein), 
M. s‘engdsu gosin hiiwangdi i enduringge tacihiyan. 1741. Homilies 
of the Emperor Kanghi, (1662-1728). 

[Library :—Peking.] 
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191,—Jakin giisai kooli hacin. 1 cover, 1742. The regulations 


' for the Eight Banners. , 
[ZAbrary :—St, Peteraburg,] 


192,—Da sei jurgan be badarambuha bithe, The Board directing 


the affairs of the Tartars (?) at Peking. 
. [Library :—Peking.] 


193.—Ukanju be kadalame jafura kooli, 2 vols., Svo, 1748. 
Regulations for the capture of deserters. In Manchu only, 
[Libraries :—Peking, v.M.] 
194.—Theri kooli i kooli hacin i bithe. 1747. General 
regulations, 
[Library :-—Peking.] 
195.—Dai dsu han i yargiyan kooli bithe, Nurhachu’s customs, 
Quoted by Amtor, Hoge de la ville de Moukden, p. 21, Note a. 
196,—The treaty between Russia and China concluded in 1768, - 
by Kropotow. Manchu text in Wassiryerr’s Chrestomathy, 
p- 190. English in Marmns, Treaties, p. 96. 


197.—F Fe WB (Chting win wu ch‘ao shéng hesiin). 
10 covers, edited by Kienlung. The homilies of the five Emperors, 
Nurhachn, Taitsung, Shunchih, Kanghi and Yungcheng. 


(Library :—St, Petersburg. ] 

198.—} RR BF (Shih Asien shu), M. dai cing gurun i (abkai 

wehiyehe i dehi jatdci aniya i) erin forgon toni bithe. Folio, 1788. 
Pablished every year, Calendar. 

[Libraries :—Paris, v.d.G,, v.M., (1870 and 1871).J 

199.—K Yi BE EB HB) (Chin ting Wi pu ted li), M. hesei 

toktobuha hafan ¢ jurgan i weile arara kooli. The records of the 

Board of Civil Office. 


200.—9K Sf JF AB HN HF (Chin ting hu pu tad li), M. hesei tok- 


tobuha boigon yamun i weile arara koolt. The records of the Board 
of Revenue. 
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201.—K te A A A HY) (Chin ting WE pu te? 1), M. hesei 


toltobuha dorolon yamun i weile arava kooli, The records of the. 
Board of Ceremonies. 

202.—K wt FG AB A HY (Chitin ting ping pu ted li), M. hese’ 
toktobuha cooha i jurgan i weile arara kooli. The records of the 
Board of War. 

208.—K jE FA BE BY fF) (Chitin ting hsing pu tsé li), M. hesei 
toktobuha beidere jurgan i weile avara kooli, The records of the 
Board of Justice, 

204.—$K FE LBB A GH) (Chin ting kung pu te? li), M, hese 
toktobuha weilere jurgan i weile arara kooli, The records of the 
Board of Works. 

205.—GK FE 28 BE A Hi] (Chin ting li fan yuan tsé Li), 
M. hesei toktobuha dulergi golo be dasara jurgan i weile arara kooli, 
1815. The records of the Board of Dependencies. 


206.—S FMM HA (Chin ting hsii tsuan chung 


ch‘ chéng k‘ao), M. heset toktobuha coohat jurgan t baitat kooli bithe 
(simnere bithe), 18 covers, 1801. The records of the Great 
Council of State, now called S #H Me (Chiin chi ch‘n), (vide 
Mayers, Government, p. 12). In former times it was called 
#E % BE (Ch‘o mi yuan). 
[Library :—Peking.] 
207.—*K je HS Fe A BA (Ta chting kao tsung ch‘un 
huang ti shéng hein), M. dai cing gurun i goo dsung yongkiyangga 
hitwangdi i enduringge tacihiyan. 150 vols., folio, 1807. Homilies 


of the Emperor Kicnlang. 
[Libraries :—Peking, v.M., (vols, 145-160).] 


* 208.—9h 3E [BD] BB (Chitin ting hui hui chiang), M. heset 

toktobuha hoise jecen i kooli hacin i bithe. 9 vols., large 8vo, no 

year; only Mancha, The administration of Chinese Turkestan. 
[Libraries :—St, Petersburg (1814), v.M.) 
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209.— Fe FB CE ES BM (Lo ching jén tsung jut huang 

ti shéng hsiin), M. dai cing gurun i jin dsung sungkiyan hiwangdi t 

enduringge tacihiyan. 20 covers, 1824. Homilies of the Emperor 

Kiaking (1796-1821). 

[Zibraries :—8t, Petersburg, Peking.) 

210.— BE 74 WE BE (Li chih chih yao), M. hafan i dasan i 

oyonggo be isabuha bithe. 40 leaves, Svo, 1845. Author: 3 Sf 
(Tang Jui). On ruling officials. In Manchu and Chinese. 

[Libraries :—Peking, v.M.] 


21L—= fe Es A (San ho li chth chih yao), M. ilan 
hacin i gisun kameibuha hafan i dasan ¢ oyonggo be isabuha bithe. 
2 vols., large 8vo, 1857. The same as No. 210. In Manchu, 
Chinese and Mongol. 
(Library :—v.M.] 
212.—Likin regulations. Manuscript, vide pz Hantez, Manuel 
de la langue Mandchoue, p. 4, Extracts, pp. 180-33. 


(Library :—De Harlez.] 


218.—The treaty between Russia and China, concluded in 
Kuldja, 1851, by Kowalewski. Manchu text in Wassityerr’s 
Chrestomathy, p. 200. French in Maysgns, Treaties, p, 97. 


214.—Fc fp Ae Fs HB (Zoe ching hestian tsung ch‘éng 
huang ti shéng hein), M. dai cing gurun i siowan deung ceng 
hiiwangdi i enduringge tacihiyan. Homilies of the Emperor Tao- 
kuang (1821-51). 

215.—The Homilies of the Emperor Hienfung (1851-62), 

216.—The Homilies of the Emperor Tungchih (1862-67). 

Vide J. Evxrys, Journal China Branch of R. As. Soc,, XII, 
(1887), p. 230, on a new edition of the HI i) (Shéng hestin), 
Homilies of the Emperors. ; 

217,—The treaty between Russia and China, concluded in 
Aigun, 1858, by Murawierr, Manchu in Wassituyere’s Chres- 
tomathy, p. 210, French in Mayzas, Treaties, p. 100. 
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218.—The treaty between Russia and China, concluded in 
Tientsin, 1855, by Count Putiatin. Manchu in Wassitymre's 
Chrestomathy, p. 213. French in Mavens, Treaties, p. 101. 

219,—Regulations for the Banners. One vol., manuscript, 8yo, 


In Manchu and Chinese. 
[Library :—v.M.] | 


220.— 3G DE AC PR BA HR (Man han ching ch‘éng kuei tao). 


1 yol., 8vo, manuscript, first Manchu, then Chinese. Regulations 


for the Peking Garrison, 
[Library -—v.MLJ 


VILL—Militury Sciences. 


221.—3%e GE (Su shu), A military code, said to be written by 
KGB (Huang Shih-kung), third century, B.O., vide Mavens, 
Reader, p. 71, No. 223; but probably the production of 9 ij HE 
(Chang Shang-ying), of the third or fourth centary, A.D., vide 
Wrtis, Notes, p. 73. Translated into Manchu by Dahai (Ming 
ch‘én chuan, III, p. 21). 

222.—= FB (San lio), M. ilan yohibun, The three résumés of 
tactics by Huang Shih-kung, translated by Dahai, vide No. 228. 

228,—75 ff (Liu tao), The six rules (of tactics), said to be 
written by & & (Lii Wang), minister of Wén Wang, of the 
Chou dynasty, ‘‘but the style of the work and many expressions 
in it shew it to be posterior to the Han” (Wyuir, Notes, p. 72). 
Translated by Dahai, 

224.—Coohai baita de gisurengge. 1710. On the art of war. 
Contains: 1—3% F (Sun Tait), by HFK (Sun Wu), sixth 
century, B.O, On tactics, In 16 chapters, vide Wryxin, Translation, 
p. xxxix, Notes, p. 72. 
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2.—H FF (Wa Tai), by S472 (Wu Chi), fourth 
century, B.C. On the art of war, In 6 chapters, ode Wrxt, 
Notes, p. 72. 

8.—B) Bj RE (Sei Ma Fa), “a treatise compiled several 
centuries before the Ohristian era, by order of the prince 
of Tsi, from a number of ancient writings, elucidating the 
principles acted on by Hi] #8 FH (Tien Jang-tsu), the military 
director of that state,”’ (Wvyz1m, Notes, p. 78). 

Vide Mémoires, VI, pp. 297-304. 
225.—jh “= Th F FE TK (Ch'ing tevt sun teit ping fa), M. manju 
hergen i sun dey i juwan ilan fiyelen, 4 vols., 1710, The tactics 


of San Wu, (see No, 223), in 13 chapters. 
[Library :—St. Petersburg,] 


226.—5 2 TRF ETE (Pan i sun tai ping fah). M. ubali- 
yambuha sun dey i coohat doro bithe. 4 vols., large 8vo, 1846. A 
new Manchu translation of Sun Wu's tactics, by Kiying, of the 
Imperial Clan, (see No. 228). 

[Library :—v.M.] 


IX.— Mathematics. — Medicine. 





227.—Ge ti ciyan lw bithe. On European Anatomy. 1 vol., 


manuscript. 
(Libraviss :—St. Petersburg, Peking.} 


228.—Jeng biyan i bithe. 1724, On Medicine. 

(Library :—Peking.] 
229.—Jn liyan juwan i bithe. 1804, On Medicine. 

[Library :—Peking,] 


230.—Tiye guwan tu, On Medicine. 
[Library :—Peking.] 
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231.— Sung bing bithe. On Medicine. 
[Library :—Peking,] 
232.—Manju suan fa iowan ben, cover. Arithmetics. 
: [Zabrary :—St. Petersburg.) 


X.—Novels.—Poetry, ete. 


233.—= fA (San huo chih), M. ilan guruni bithe. 40 vols., 
large 8vo, 1646. The history of the three Kingdoms; an historical 
novel, embracing the period from 168-265, (Wrtin, Notes, 
p. 161). The translation left incomplete by Dahai, 1683. French 
translation of the first 44 chapters in Tu. Pavin, Listoire des trois 
royaumes, Paris, 1845-51. 2 vols., 8vo. 
cate . [Library :—Peking.] 
, 234.— PTE = HE (Mon hen san huo chih). 48 vols., large 
8vo, no year. The same as No. 235, in Manclin and Chinese. 


; [Library :-—y.M.) 

| 235.—@ 3H ti (Chin p'ing mei), M. gin ping mei bithe, 
48 vols., 8vo, 1709. A novel describing Peking life, in 100 chapters, 
Alathor of the Chinese original said to be E fk EL (Wang Shib- 
ehén), a celebrated historian, (1526-90), vide Mavens, Reader, 
/ p. 246, No. 817. The Manchu translation probably hy a brother 
of the Emperor Kienlung, Wrutn, Translation, p. xlii, (but 
corrected in Notes, p. 162) vow pgr GaneLunra, Zeitschr. der d. 
morg. Gesellsch., XVI, p. 544, erroneously believe this brother to 
be the author. Only Manchu with occasional Chinese characters, 
1753; prohibited as immoral by Kienlang, (Wytin, Notes, 
pp. 21, 162, Translation, p. xliii). French translation of some 
parts by voy per GaDELENTz. 
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This work, the San kuo chih, (No. 282), the Shui hu chuan, 
(No. 243), and the Asi yo chi ( PY 3# 8B) are called OW KF 
(Seti ta chi shu), the four Wonderful Books. See Wruie, Notes, 
p. 162. 

[ Libraries :—Peking, v.d.G., v.M.] 


236.—R) Ba itt Me WL HE (Ya chih pi shu shan chuang), M. han 

i araha alin i tokso de halhain be jailaha gi bithe. 2 vols., large 

8vo, 1718. Each volume with 36 illustrations. 36 poems on the 

retreat in the summer palace in the Jehol mountains, by the Emperor 

Kanghi. Imperial preface 1712; at the end of the work a panegyric 
by four officials. Vide Rirrer, Asien, I, pp. 189-40. 

[Libraries :—v,d.G., v.M.] 


237.— 4h) Ma BR Fe WR (Vu chih shéng ching fu), M. han i araha 
mukden i fujurun bithe. 1 vol., &vo, 1748. Poem celebrating 
Mukden, by the Emperor Kienlung. 


(Libraries :—Peking, Paris, v.d.G., v.M.] 


238.—The same as foregoing, printed in 92 different styles 
of writing, in imitation of 32 styles of Chinese characters, 64 vols., 
large 8vo. 

[Library :—Peking.] 

French translation by Astor, Eloge de la ville de Moukden. 
Paris, 1770, 8vo. Manchu text in Kuarrorn’s Chrestomathy, 
pp. 68-99. 

239.—4> HE TG Wi i (Ho pi het hsiang chi), M. manju nikan 
ai siyang gi bithe. 4 vols., 8vo, 1711. Dramain 16 acts. French 
by Sr. Jourex, Paris, 1861, and in Torneriyi's Atsume gusa. 

Prohibited in 1753 as immoral by Emperor Kienlung, (Wruiz, 
Translation, p. xlii), Vide Sonorr, Verz., p. 92. 


[ Libraries :-—Paris, v.d.G., v.M.] 
240.—3e Kj Bi GY (Tung chow leh kuo), An historical novel, 


embracing the period from the eighth to the third century, B:C, 
Vide Kuarrors, Vers., p. 151, 
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241.—re HB (Yui chiao li), M. ioi jioo li i bithe. Manuscript. 
A novel in 24 chapters. French by Sr. Junimy, 1864. 
(Libraries :—Paris, St. Petersburg.) 


242.—HF PRYM (Hao chiu chuan). A novel. English by 


Sir J. F. Davis, London, 1829. 
[Library : Paris.) 


243.—Dergi han gurun i bithe, Manuscript. A historical 
novel of the time of the Han dynasty, first centary, B.C. 
[Library :—St. Petersburg.) 


244, —SKe iif fh (Shui hu chuan). A novel by ji fit 4 (Shih 
Nai-an) of the Yuan dynasty, “the scene is laid in Honan and 
Shantung,” the period chosen is the time of Emperor Hueitsung 
(1101-1126) of the Sung; vide Wyrm, Notes, p. 162. 1758, 
Emperor Kienlung prohibited the book as immoral; wide Wrute, 
Translation, p, xliii. 

245.— P3 jig al (Jou p‘u tuan). M. jeo pu tuwan i bithe. 
1 vol., manuscript; Manchu translation of a Chinese novel; vide 


Kuaprora, Verz., p. 152. 
[Library :—Berlin.] 


246.—Poem on the conquest of Kinchuan. French by Amioz, 
Hymne Tartare~Mandchou chanté & Voccasion de la conquite du Kin- 
Tchowen, Paris, 1792, pet. in 4°. Vide Wvuis, Translation, 
p. xlii. See No. 164, 

247.—Kitaiskaya mysli (Chinese thoughts translated from the 
Manchn), by A. Leontigrr. St. Petersburg, 1772, 8vo. In 
Russian. 


248.—7 [If Hp HE (Ping shan léng yen). A novel in 20 
chapters. French by S82. Junimy, Les deux jeunes filles lettrées. 


Paris, 1860, 2 vols., 12mo, 
(Library :—Paris.] 
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249.—2> 2 Wy 5 SR (Ho pi liao chai chih i), M. manju 
nikan liyoo jai jy i bithe. Other title FAH (Ted fan), M. sonjoft 
ubaliyambuha. Select translation; 24 vols., 8vo, 1849. In 
Manchu and Chinese. The Chinese original, first printed in 1740, 
is a collection of 800 stories, by fj #4 #} (P'u Sung-ling), native 
of Shantung, seventeenth century; Maymzrs, Reader, No. 567. 
The best edition is that of Tan Ming-lun (1842). The Manchu 
translation is made by Ft, # JE -— ( Wu-fei-chii-shih) and others, 
and contains 129 stories. Vide Mayurs, in Notes and Queries, I, 
p. 24, 

Translated into English by H. A. Giuzs, Liao Chai, or Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio, 1880. CO. F. R. Avuew has 
translated 19 stories in China Review, II, 364; ITI, 16, 99, 
142, 205, 284; IV, 26. 

[Libraries :—Trilbner, v.M.] 


ABSTRACT OF INFORMATION 


on 
CURRENCY AND MEASURES IN CHINA, 


i ne 


Tars Abstract has been compiled by Mr. H. B. Morse 
from the replies received in answer to the Society’s Circular 
issued in January 1889, The Council observe that the 
information is in some cases partial or defective, and that no 
replies have been received from many of the recipients of the 
Circular. It is therefore hoped that this publication may not 
be definitive, but that those who are able to supplement what 
is here set forth will communicate with the Honorary 
Secretary, the Council’s desire being to publish at some future 
date a second edition of this paper. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Att nations have passed through the stage of chaos in their 
currency and measures. In western countries modern legis- 
lation has done much to reduce irregularity to order, though 
even there the old special units still linger on in common usage. 
In China some spasmodic efforts have been made from time 
to time to secure uniformity, but they have never gained 
much support, and, as will be seen from the following tables, 
chaos reigns supreme through the whole of the Empire. 
In many of the following contributions reference is made to the 
difficulty of finding any standard, even local. 

An apology is due to the various contributors to this inquiry 
for not printing their papers as received ; it is hoped, however, 
that they will recognise the utility of presenting the in- 
formation in summarised tables, rather than giving detached 
information under all heads for each place. Where any 
contributor has given special information, it has been appen- 
ded in the shape of notes under the proper head. 

I have not attempted to prepare any general summaries. 
The reason for this will be obvious, when, on referring to the 
tables, it is remarked that many provinces are unrepresented, 
many others only covered at a few points, and two only 
(Kansu and Kiangsu, the latter fairly completely) are 
adequately reported on. The apathy of the mercantile 
residents in China on this subject, which so closely affects 
their interests, is remarkable, not one paper having been 
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received from any member of that influential body ; and were 
it not for the efforts on their behalf made by the missionaries, 
Catholic and Protestant, this inquiry would have had no 
result, 

An earnest appeal is made to all residents in China, 
whether members of the Society or not, to contribute further 
information on this important subject. There are three 
points to be kept in view :— 


1°—To check and (if wrong) rectify the statements 
made in the tables now submitted ; 

2°.—-To send full information on the lines of this paper 
regarding places not now reported on; 

3°.—To thus collect the material for an intelligent 


summary of the Currency and Measures of China 
by some competent hand. 


The paper now presented is only preliminary, and it is 
hoped that the Society may soon be enabled to publish tables 
covering every part of China. 


H. B, MORSE. 
Paksol, 11th January 1890. 


CIRCULAR ON CURRENCY AND MEASURES 
IN CHINA. 





Cutxa Branon op tue Roya Asratic Socrery, 
Shanghai, January 1889. 


The Council of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
are desirous of collecting information regarding the currency and 
measures in use in all parts oj China, and request the favour of'a 
short paper from you embodying information on the points given below. 
The papers when received will be summarised; and the summaries, 
together with the papers on which they ave based, will be read at one 
of the open meetings of the Society, or printed in the Journal, at the 
discretion of the Council, 

The points on which information is sought, are as follow :— 


Currency. 


1.— What are the kinds of Tael (Fj) of Silver (the Haikwan or 
BA AE Lael excluded) known in your district? Please give names in 
full, thus 7 7B 4 $E GR (Hsiang-p'ing Hua-pao Vin), together with 
the colloquial name. 

2,— What is the actual weight in grains (4874¢ grains equal to 
one ounce avoirdupois) of the Tael of each 2B ? 

3.—What is the touch or fineness of each of the several kinds 
of Silver (pure silver being taken as 1,000 fine) ? 

4—In each Tael of currency weighing (30 many) grains, how 
many grains are there of pure silver (1,000 fine) ? 

5,—How many Taels of each of the currencies mentioned by you, 
are considered to be the equivalent locally of 100 K‘u-p‘ing Taels of 


pure silver (Wit SB VEX BR)? 
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6.—What relation do Mexican Dollars bear to the Tael com- 
monly used locally ? (100 Taels =? Dollars). 

7.—What kinds af Copper Cash are used in your district ? 
What is a Tiao, and what its value ? 

8.—What relation dv Copper Cash bear to the Mexican Dollar 
and [or] the local Tael ? 

9.—To what ewtent are Cash Notes (paper money) used locally ? 
Tf used at all, please give some account of them. 

10.—Are Bank Notes (or Bankers’ cheques) for Silver used in 
your district otherwise than as cheques ? 


Wrrcnts. 

11.—What weights of Catty (Ff) are known in your district ? 
Please give the equivalent in ounces avoirdupois or in grammes. 
Which is the one generally used ? 

12.—What weights of Picul (4y or $B) are known in your 
district ? Please give the equivalent in pounds avoirdupois or in kilos. 
Which is the one generally used ? 

13,— What variations are known from the table— 


16 Taels (Fh) — 1 Catty (Fr). 
100 Catties (FT) =» 1 Picul (FA). 
14,—Does the Taal (fj) of Currency bear any exact relation 
to the Catty (Jy) of commerce ? 


Caractry. 
15.— What is the weight in lbs. or kilos af dry rice contained in 


the Peck (2}) known in your district? What is its capacity in 
English cubic inches or in cubic centimatres ? 


LmnerH, 
16.— What lengths of Foot (FR) are known in your district ? 
Please give equivalent in English standard inches (and decimals) or 
in decimals of a mitre. What are their names or use? 
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17.— What variations are known from the table— 
10 Inches (4f) = 1 Foot (RR). 
10 Feet (FR)—t Chang (X). - 


18.— What is the length of a Pace (if)? 
19.— What is the length of' a Li (Bh)? 


Arma, 


20,-— What is the avea of a maw (i) known in your district ? 
Please give the equivalent in English square feet or in square mitres, 

21.—How is the area of land under one mow designated ? 
Please give a table. 


Garysra.. 


22.—Please gire any other information regariing these measures 
nat covered by the above yuestions. 
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Shanghai (_E i SR), Kiangsu. 
14.—J. H. Hunt, Esq. Notes on Pusan, Corea, 
.— Taos, F. Petros, Esq. 

an . P, nia : t wrote on Ningpo (Hf He HF), Chekiang. 

17.—Rev. B. T. WILLIAMS, Notes on Nanking (7 4G AF), Kiangan. 

18,—Dr. D. J. Macgowas, Nutes on Wénchow (ii SH P > Chekiang. 

19,—Rev. C, BoxE, Notes on Canton (Re | iF )) Hsin-hui (i @ %), 
and Shao-chou-fu (AB JH AF), Kwangtang. 


20.—Rey, MARTIN PorLL, Notes on Lu-nn-fu ik ea FF); Shanei, 


21.—E. H. Parker, Bay, Notes on Foochow (ig W Vien Fukien, 
22.—Rev. C. F. Hoce. Notes on Shansi, Shensi and Kansu, 

98 ow 
er \ Notes on Swatow (FIl] Bi), Ewangtung. 
25.—A. P. Happer, jr, Esg. Notes on MGngtzit 3 A We), Yunnan, 
26—Mak Szn-O#e, Esq. Notes on Takow (#7 )) Taiwan. 

27,—T, E, Hanurrax, Esq. Notes on Seoul, Corea. 4 
28.~A. Agassiz, Esq, Notes on Lungchow (BE pu iS), Kwangsi, = 
29,—W. B. RUSSELL, Esq. Notes on Newchwang (4F HE), Shéngking. 
80,~Rev. F. P, Gruman. Notes on Overland Trip from Macao to Hainan, 


NOTE sy Dr. MACGOWAN 
ON THE METROLOGY OF CHINA, 


Unver Jy, -Wrirtaus, in remarking on its variations, 
ranging from three to twenty-one taels, the highest being the 
weight by which coal is sold in Honan, and the lowest being 
the catty of tea in Peking, justly ascribes the discrepancies 
to “an effort to equalise an apparent price at the expense 
“ of the quantity given.” 

It cannot be said that the Imperial Government has 
failed in duty in the important function of providing 
standard weights and measures. More than two score cen- 
turies ago (2255 B.C.) that duty was discharged by the 
illustrious Shun, who rectified balances and co-ordinated 
weights and measures; successive dynasties have enacted 
statutory regulations to prevent metrological anarchy, but, 
as we see, they have been impotent in attempting their 
enforcement. 

Metrological Policing —No supervision is exercised by the 
Mandarinate in respect of weights and measures; statutable 
measures exist in the yamén, to which those in use by the 
people more or less correspond, the people in this as in 
commercial and municipal affairs being guided by rules of 
their own—consuetudinal law enforced by guilds generally 
or by extemporized organizations. 

In the all-important matter of rice measuring, public 
vigilance suffices in most cities—as Wénchow, for example— 
to maintain uniformity. So well do the consumers of this 
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comestible know how many bowls of rice a given measure 
should contain, that the least fraud would be detected and the 
dealer lose custom—a matter that never happens. 

In larger cities, however, for example as at Ningpo, rice- 
guilds exercise strict control over all rice-dealers, each one 
being obliged to be a member of the Association, among 
whom attempts at fraud are easily detected and the guilty 
are severely mulcted. Semi-monthly every dealer is required 
to send his measures to the guild to be tested. Care 
is taken to provide against the expansion and shrinkage 
which is consequent on the hygroscopic condition of the season, 
chunam being added or removed from the corners of the 
measure so as to adapt it to atmospheric vicissitudes ; measures 
not taken for the public weal, but that dealers shall be able to 
obtain advantage over their fellow-tradesmen. 
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GOLD. 


Rev. P. Hoane (1) states :— 

Gold ingots are not in common use in trade, but only for 
hoarding. Hoarded gold is generally in one of two forms. 
One is in ingots shaped like a small boat, about 0°09 métre 
[3°6 inches? long, 0°02 métre [0°8 inch] wide, and weighing 
360 grammes [5,555 grains=11'575 oz. troy); this is called 
@ ff. The other is in the form of gold-leaf, measuring about 
0-2 métre [8 inches} square, and weighing about 30 grammes 
(463 grains]; this gold-leaf is called & HEF. The unit of 
value of gold is called #; ¢.g., if one ounce of gold is worth 
eighteen ounces of silver, it is quoted -+ AL RH. The 
relative value of gold to silver was in the beginning of the_ 
Ming dynasty (1375) four times greater; under the Emperor 
-Wan-li (1574) of the same dynasty, seven to eight times 
greater; at the end of the Ming dynasty (1635) ten times ; 
under the Emperor Kang-hsi (1662) of the present dynasty, 
ten and more times; under the Emperor Kien-lung (1737) 
twenty times and more; in the middle of the reign of 
Tao-Kwang (1840) eighteen times; at the beginning of the 
reign of Hien-fung (1850) fourteen times; and at. present 
(1882) generally eighteen times. 


Rev. G. Parker (7) states :— 

A liang of gold is worth [in Kansu] 17} lang of silver. 
When the late Governor Tan was superseded, he required such 
a quantity of gold that the price rose to 21}, or 4 liang above 
the normal price. 
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Dr. 8. P. Baronet (16) states :-— 
Gold is now seldom found in silver, since the natives have 
learned the wet process of extracting it. 
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Prax, g “to 

Nae ov Tast, Ih.4845=51 
Province. Profectur. | Town. 3 Grains ‘mon. 
A 7 ae Haikwan ... BB) 583.8 | 37.79 






Shéng-king| Féng-tien | Newchwang| 29 | Ying-teti ... $#$2B!578.3 | 97.47 
Ching-p'ing .. RB 
Erh-liang-p'‘ing — fj 2B 
Hang-p'ing ...  F72f5/ 660.0 | 36.29 
Heiang-p'ing...  }f 78) 559.0 | 36.29 
Chi-ping .. 278) 568.75) 36.53 
Kiu-piing ... jag 2} 573.0 | 87.13 





Peking ... 







Chihli 


Tien-tsin 








Ts‘ao-p'iing ... {eR 561.7 | 86.40 










. Lu-an Lu-ping dag ° 7 
ee ie 
Yang-ch'‘ii ~~ GB dhaB ane 
36.17 
Shensi | Hei-an 
574.0 | 87.19 
562.6 | 85.81 
Lan-chou | Fa 
Lan-p'ing .. MR) 551.0 | 88,70 
E Liang-chou Fu... ...| 6 | Liang-pting ... ZAR] 654.3 | 35.91 
Kan-chou| Fa... .. Kan-p'ing ... ‘Ff 2f8/ 689,7 | 36.27 
Su-chou... Su-ping  .. FAP 3B) 558.7 | 36.20 







g Shih-piing .. ff ZR| 567.5 | 36,12 
at eaens el 86.59 
4 (| I-chang...| Fu 550.0 | 35,00 
é Hon-yang| Hankow ... 554.7 | 85.04 
i Kiu-kiang| Fu ae 

85,82 
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Siiver or Tarn. EQUIVALEN? VALE] Joon) Corraz Cisx, 
. "a ie 100 |—————_——__ 
‘ Fine Silver 
Haikwan |Kuping | Actoal on Noves. 
aux, | Fite |_ineach Tael. | taela 100 | Tis. 100 
* |Q@rains,|Grammes{ equal equal Dollars 











87.79 98.884) 152.778 


48 87.17 | 108.50 |108.550| 142.86 | 1] 160] 10 

oe por av, ‘ns ac Sue ne 4 10. 

. Ti 80] to 

° ate ase ad +e. ee oe =| 14 
CHE | 902} saa 35.92 | 10808 ¢ 108,516} 142.860/1=2} 500 | 8.150 |Notel. 














85,93 
se eos vs | 103,27 [101,600] 148,000 |L=2} 490 | 3,166 


105.20 |108.500 





vee we |L=2} 490 | 8,100 


85,52 106.40 |LO£.681 ove | one 


rm) 
o 
i 


Tis. 
108.30 
101,456 con | ose | ove we» |Noted. 


Pordan eere beet a. |Note4, 


=2| 485 | 3,180 |Noted, 


101,317 see 1} 980 } 1.600 


107.879 
106.9928 
102,484 
102,674 
104,578 


109,65 
108,75 
104.16 
104.36 
106.29 











Ku-p'ing .. [eR 
Te‘no-ping .. JAAR 
Heiang-p'ing...  #j2f® 
Ta‘no-p'ing ye af 
Hanging $778 
Ts‘ao-p'ing ... {eB 


. 
: 
. 


Kuping .. jf 


” 


Kuei-ping ... AE 
Kiang-p'ing ... iF 
Ts‘ao-piing ... yezR 
K‘u-ping .. jaiaR 
Kuel-p'iing ... $A28 
Ssii-ma-p‘ing ... FARE 
Kiang-p‘ing ... ire 
Ts‘so-p'ing ... Z82ZR 
K'a-ping .. [2B 
Kuei-p‘ing ... TE 
Heiang-p‘ing... inzR 
Haiang-p‘ing ... zB 


565.6 | 36,65 


oe 


575.0 


563.7" 


652.4 


566.6 
563.5 
565.0 
565.8 
575.9 
577.6 
660.0 
546.0 
568,0 
569,1 


574.6 
560.0 
573.1 
580.8 
520.0 
5644 
679,7 





to. 
~ 


+ 


37,26 
86,52 
35.79 


36,65 
86.51 
86.61 


36,08 


87,82 
87,42 


86,29 
85.44 
36.16 
36,88 


87.23 
36,29 
87.13 
87.63 


36.57 
87.66 
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Sinver ty TAEL, MQuvALENT VaLce | Local Corrur Cast. 
Fine Sliver Taels 100 |— 
Haikwan | Kuping equal Ai Actual 
Naue, | 7ine- | in each Taal. | ragis 100 Tis. 100) Silver | 2B )number 
i Grains | Grammes.} equal equal | Dollars in Tino. 















990 | 560.0] 36,29 
994 | 562.1| 36.42 


oF rr one 


990 | 560.0] 386.29 104,16 |102.484 
988 | 556.7) 36.07 104.782}103.089 


ee ha ee ot .. (108,840) 185,82 | 1 | 1,000 | 1,680 [Note 7, 


985 | 528.6] 83.92 111.40 |109.6 
ove ory ws =| 105.83 


997 | 568.0} 36,80 } 102.70 
Hoon | .. = ... (105.451) 186.15 


on HOD ers es vee {104,40 
Ee _.. | 561.7} 3640 } 103,88 |102,200] 140.00 | 1 }1,000 | 1.470 pNote9. 
TREIR),000 
— 
$84) 980 |... re .. |110,000 
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Wetant or 


Pace. TARL, 


a EE ACER Se et ea ee Name or Tara. “Tian 
Provinces. | roectare | Town, Grains. | —~% 
3 | Seti-ma-p'ing ... fa) HH | 581.7! 37.69 

21 | Hsin-i-p'ing ... THEE |... 

21 | Hsinng-ping... #A4B| .. | .. 

21 | Won-kwong ... SYBE| «. |. 


Authority, 


Ch*‘unn- : a 

tit \ Amoy ... 3|Shih-p'ing .. 7ff4&| 573.8] 87.16 
f Tai-pei_ ...| Tameui 8 see 575.7 | 87.80 
q 3 eos 576.9| 87.38 


26 |K'u-piing .. as 580.0 | 37.68 
23 | Guild... fi GRZR | 575.0] 37.26 
8 Ssii-ma-p'ing ... i] FEAR 576.7 | 37.37 
23 | Market wee nies 680.0} 37.58 
Shao-chou| Fu... «| 19 | Ssu-ma-p'ing ... AHS | --- ee 
581.0) 37.66 
576.0) 87.82 
576.0 | 37.26 
O74,7 | 37.24 


19 ” ase ves 


Kwang- Canton «.. 





Hein-hui ... 
Kitne- || Hoihow 


eS 
s 


8|Ku-p'iing  ... mE 583.3 | 37,79 

Lien-chow | Pakhoi : $ | Pu-ping + PRA | 575.7) 37.30 

3 Ssti-ma-p'ing ... 5] FB 2 580.0} 87.58 

Yeong-kong | 80 oe tec ane 

coe Hacon 2j80| aig 
28 


Tai-p‘ing...] Lungchow... Shih-p‘ing ... he 580.0} 34.34 


Lin-an ...| Méng-taii ... 


25 te RAE 574.5 |37.22 


Yunnan 


CoRrA,—See Note 16, 
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_ Btnver in TaErt. EQUIVALENT VALUE] [wenl Corren CasH, 
tae oe J SC bayer 2100 
Pine Silver 3 
Haikwan | Kupin, sj Actual} Tino | Nores, 
Nie, | Fino |__tnench Teal [7e0ts"too | mia 100 | silver 2 |oamber| tn ove 
ness /Grains.|Grammes.J equal | equal | Dollars 











Dollar 900 | 525.5) 33.91 110,28 }108,.498 

on owe we |102,459 ove 1 | 1,000 | 1.406 

on eee «+ {108,413 Note 
ons ose ove vor ove 1 | 1,000 | 0.800 

616.0) 83,43 | 111,75 |109.945 

518.1| 83,57 | 111,82 {109,522 

519.2} 33.64 | 111,114/109,319 


if 522.0} 33.92 | 111,87| ... .. | 1 {1,000 |1.700 
% 517.5| 33.63 | 112.718]... 1 {1,000 | 1.800 ferns 
519.0| 98.68 | 111,145/109,850 
: 522,0| 33,82 | 111.75 
= we [ae Fane | vee | 18800 | 1 |2,000 | 1.500 | {3 
Dollar 522.9] 98.90 | 110.40 {108.616 Woe 
: 518.4| 83.59 | 112.626... ey an ee eye 8 
e 6175| 88.88 | 112715 wo 
E 517.2| 38.62 | 112,80 
ae we | ae | 158,00 | 1 | 1,000 |1.800 igh 
a we | 118,762 ne | coe | oe | 980 
Dollar 522.0| 33.82 | 110.572} .:. | 18889] 1 |1,000 |1.470 
- mn ra ay iene ae | 
a ae ae Ria) |S mag pest 
x a A Meee mI | 986 
as 519.4| 83.65 ... {102,619} 188.89] 1] 994 | 1.495 rm 
he eae 668.0} 30.48 | 108,546] ... (| 153.84 = 
selling || Note 
IESE BE 563.0| 36,48 | 103,640) ... ij| 730 | 1.800 | { oF 
142.85 |{ = . 


568.8} 86,86 | 102.600) ... || buying 


=< 
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CURRENCY TABLE. 





10 Hsii A — 1 Hsin H{ 10 Hsien = 1 Wei fi 
10 Hsin =—10Chin #@ 10Wei —1Hu % 
10Chin —1Ai # 10Hu =18sti & 


10 Ai =1Mo # 108% =1 Ha 

10Mo =1 Miao fH 10Hao —1Li && (cash). 

10 Miao =1Chén @ 10Li = 1 Fén Jp (candarin). 

10 Chén 1S8ha # 10 Fén = 1 Chien $¥ (mace). 

10Sha =14sien#® 10 Ch‘iien=— 1 Liang  (tael). 
NOTES. 


Nore 1.—Note on Tientsin Currency : 

Of the two equivalent values given for the Hang-p‘ing Tael 
at Tientsin, the first (Hk. Tis. 100—T‘n Tis. 105.00) is 
the rate at which foreign merchants pay duties, the second 
(Hk. Tis. 100=T‘n Tis. 106.05) is the rate fixed for Chinese 
merchants in paying duties. 


Nore 2.—WNote on Chefoo Currency : 
Foreign merchants pay duties at the rate of Hk. Tis. 


'100=Ts‘ao p‘ing Tis. 104.40, instead of the rate given here, 


Ts‘ao p‘ing Tis. 106.40. 


Nore 3.—Rev. G. Parker (7) states :— 

Our remittances from Hankow are received in King-pu- 
p‘ing, and weigh in the street shops nearly three per cent 
more. The discrepancy of one or two mace is caused by the 
two slight squeezes at Bank and Cash-shop. The reason for 


_ the use of the King-yang scale at Lan-chou is that King- 


< 
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yang in Shensi (but since the Mahommedan rebellion San- 
yuen = Ji WR) is the chief commercial centre in the north- 
west. The Lan-chou silver, in the shape of “ fowls’ kidneys,” 
is melted at the Pu-chéng-ssii Yamén and is considered the 
very worst in use; old lumps and Szechuen silver are better ; 
silver from Honan is the best. In re-casting the silver after 
former alloy has been removed, three per cent copper is 
added to ninety-seven per cent purified silver to make one 
hundred Taels. At Ch‘in-chou 2 }, the chief city in the 
south-east of the Province (Kansu) this quality is difficult to 
change except at a loss, 


Nore 4.—Rev. 0. F. Hoae (22) states :-— 

7 ii FE (called Ching-pu-ping. Pa—7ff ? ) 

This scale takes its mame from 7 [BR in PR WW, which 
was formerly the commercial capital of the province, but 
after its sack during the Mahommedan rebellion, the business 
was transferred to = Jit MR. The latter city is the great 
wholesale mart for the north-western provinces. The Ching- 
yang scale is in ordinary use there and is also used by 
bankers in Kan-su and Shen-si and perhaps elsewhere. 
Drafts drawn in Hankow on Si-ngan and Lan-chou banks 
are written in this scale, though the currency of both these 
cities differs considerably from it, 


Norse 5.—Mgr. Hammr (6) states :— 

La balance de Lan-tcheou a une différence avec le Scen- 
con-fa Fa Zt FE de 24 par mille; 1,000 Tis. Scen-con-fa est 
1,024 4 Lan-tcheou. 


Norn 6.—Rev. E. T. Wr1ams (17) states :— 

1.—The Tael. 

There are three kinds of Tael commonly used in Nankin: 
the “‘ K‘u-p‘ing,” known also as “‘ Siieh-hwa Yin” (@7EM), 
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the “Ts‘ao-p‘ing” (hj FE), called “Win Yin” ($x gf) 
and the “Siang-p‘ing” (#§ 4) or ‘Ti-ch‘ao Yin” 
(15 #3 Gi). 


As a matter of fact, however, these are three methods of 
reckoning rather than three kinds of Tael. The ‘ Ts‘ao- 
p‘ing” is the standard and the Tael commonly used in 
Nanking. In “Ts‘ao-ping” 100 Taels are 100 Taels, but if a 
transaction is conducted in “ K‘u-p‘ing,” to every 100 Taels 
2 Taels must be added; that is, 100 “‘ K‘u-ping” Taels are 
equal to 102 “‘Ts‘ao-ping.” 100 “ Siang-ping” are but 98 
“Ts‘ao-ping.” The “Ts‘ao-ping” Tael contains 563.72 
grains. The “‘Siang-ping” is used in paying the army and 
the prizes awarded students at the semi-monthly examinations, 
although the latter are supposed to be paid in “ K‘u-p‘ing ” 
Taels. My Chinese teacher says, it is a common saying among 
students that the prizes are awarded in “ K‘u-p‘ing,” the 
examining official pays them in “ Ts‘ao-p‘ing,” the minor 
officials distribute them in “ Siang-p‘ing,” and by the time it 
reaches the student the Tael has become a Mexican dollar, 
which, on being exchanged, is found to be bad. 


I have not been able to discover the fineness of the various 
kinds of silver or the number of grains of pure silver in each 
Tael. To every such question the bankers I have asked 
answer that they do not know. They determine the relative 
value by touch and colour, but say there is no established 
ratio. No doubt they are wrong, but I have not been able to 
push my inquiries farther. 

A Mexican Dollar by weight is said to be .74 Tael, but it 
does not of course exchange at this rate. At present it is 
worth but .68 Tael. A hundred Taels are equal to 146,86 
Dollars. 
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2.— Cash. 
All the Cash used in this region are of one denomination— 
- about i755 of a Tael; but there is a large quantity of bad 

Cash and small Cash in circulation. 

_ A Tiao consists of 10 strings or 974 good Cash reckoned 
as 1,000. Each string contains nominally 100, but in reality 
only 98or 95. The 95 Cash string is called a “ Ti-taz,” 
( & F ) and is indicated by a knot on the end of the string, 
In every Tiao there are two “Ti-tsz.” In three strings or 
more one may be a “Ti-tsz;” in seven or more two “ Ti- 
tsz” are allowed. 

On every string of good Cash there may be two or three 
small Cash or counterfeit Cash,—as a matter of fact, there are 
many more. 

These spurious Cash are called by various names: “ Ts‘ing- 
pau” (Hg ), “‘ Hiao-p‘ien-p‘ien ( 3 He BH: ), * Shui-shang- 
p‘iao” (76 E §& ), a light, thin variety, said to float on water, 
the “ Sha-tsz-tsz ” ( 9} -f; +) which contains a great deal of 
sand, and the ‘‘ Ngo-yen ” ( $@ Hf&) in which the hole is very 
large and the coin very small. This is not to be confounded 
with an ancient coin of the same name. Other names are: 
“ Sni-ts‘ien” (#E $B) and “ Lii-cheu-kw‘an” ( ff HH), 
so-called because much of this counterfeit Cash was formerly 
made at a place of this name in Anhuci. 

There is still ariother variety of small Cash, known as 
“ Hung-ts‘ien ” (#0 $2), because made of red copper. It is 
of ancient manufacture, and, although spurious, passes as good 
coin, on account of the quality of the copper. As many as 
five of this variety may be found on each string. 

A-Mexican Dollar exchanges for 1,030 good Cash in 
summer and 1,080 in winter. A Tael exchanges for from 
1,500 to 1,600, 
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There are strings, however, known as “ Yih-kiu-tih” 
(— Ju A), “ ‘Rh-pah-tih” (= JV fj ) and “ San-ts‘ih-tih” 
(= 4 f§), containing 10, 20 or 30 small to 90, 80 or 70. 
large Cash. One can, of course, exchange at a much higher 
rate for this sort of Cash, 

At the pawn-shops a Tiao is 1,000 in reality as well as 
nominally. No shortage is allowed. This is true, too, in the 
payment of taxes and of bank discount. 

I presume it was not your purpose to inquire as to the 
dates of the coins or the inscriptions they bear. There 
is great variety in this respect, though -most of the Cash 
belongs to the present dynasty, by far the larger part 
bearing the style of Kien-lung ( 3 #). It is quite common, 
however, to find coins of the Sung dynasty, and there are 
many varieties issued by old-time rebel kings. It seems 
strange to a foreigner to find coins two hundred years old in 
general circulation, but to be able to handle coins of the tenth 
century in this matter-of-fact way is simply’ marvellous. 
To the Chinese collector, of course, with his coins of two 
thousand years ago, these seem quite modern. Most of the 
light, thin cash mentioned above as the ‘ Shui-shang-p‘iao 
(9K  &) bear the style “‘ Kwang Chung Tung Pao,” are 
of unknown date, and are said to be of foreign coinage.“ 

In using large quantities of these small Cash, 1,000 “ Hung 
Ts‘ien” best quality will pass for 900 Cash; of medium 
grade 1,000 are equal to 800, and of poorest quality 1,000 
are reckoned but 700 good Cash. Of the “ Ts‘ing-pau” 
there are three grades, rated respectively at 600, 700 and 800 
Cash per 1,000. There are three grades of the “ Hiao-p‘ien- 
p‘ien ” also which pass for 450, 500 and 550 per 1,000, and 
two grades of the ‘‘ Sha-tsz’-tsz’” which command 490 and - 
500 cash per 1,000. 


@ These are Annamite,—H, B, M, 
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4.—Spanish Dollar. 

In addition to the varieties of currency just mentioned, the 
Spanish Dollar is also very commonly used, its value 
compared with that of the Mexican Dollar being as 10 to 8, 
that is, 8 Spanish Dollars are equal to 10 Mexicans. The 
Spanish Dollar exchanges here for from 1,200 to 1,300 Cash. 
Going north from Nanking into the interior it is diffieult to 
use the Mexican. Its exchange value falls as low as 900 
Cash, but the Spanish Dollar is in demand in these districts. 


5.—Hang Yin. 

A variety of silver used here, though for certain special 
purposes only, is the “* Hang Yin” ( $f #). 

This too, however, is simply a method of reckoning. A 
Tael of the “Hang Yin” is but 700 Cash. Its use seems 
confined to the payment of marriage and funeral directors 
and yamén runners. 


Nore 7.—Rev. P. Gary (11) states :— 
Voici la valeur réelle du Tiao dans la préfecture (Sui-ning):— 
au Tong-shan-hien 1 tiao vaut 988 sapéques 
Soei-ning-hien ,, » Ot » 
Sou-tsien-hien _,, | Pa 


Pei-tcheou eA 9» 992 - 
Fang-hien ” ” 988 ” 
Pei-hien » » 988 a 


Tang-shan-hien ,, 3» 992 ve 


Nore 8.—Rev. P. Hoana (1) states :— 

The Provincial Treasurer’s paying weight for the K‘u-p‘ing 
Tael is 37.32 grammes, and his receiving weight 37.42 
grammes. : 

One Ts‘ao-p‘ing Tael of silver in 1736 was worth 700 
copper cash, in 1780 was worth 900 cash, in 1796 was worth’ 
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1,400 cash, in 1853 was worth 2,000 cash, and is now worth 
from 1,500 to 1,700 cash. 

Traders travelling to other regions on business usually 
take with them a balance FE Ze of their own district, 
or a small steel-yard BY =, or a hundred cash previously 
weighed by the scales of their own district, for the purpose of 
comparison with the weights in vogue elsewhere. 


Norz 9.—Dr. D. J. Macaowan (18) states :-— 

Ts‘ao-p‘ing Tael is used in markets and all ordinary 
transactions. 

K‘u-p‘ing Tael =, g,,_'5,_ ~ paying taxes. 

Hsiang-p‘ing #fq¥72 Tael ,, ,, ,, volunteers — called 
hsiang, because Hupeh furnishes the greater portion of China’s 
extemporised forces. 

Chiang-p‘ing Tael is used in dealings with Ningpo merchants. 

Kuei-p‘ing Tael (Kwei=usage) used in the Shanghai trade ; 
the “usage” consists in discounting 98 taels=100. 

Hsiang-p‘ing fj 2B Tacl (Lsiang=rations) is used to pay 
regular troops. 


Norz 10.—Mr. BE. H. Parker (21) states, respecting Foo- 
chow :— 

The Hsin-i-p‘ing Tael is worth 2.4 per cent and the 
Hsiang-p‘ing Tael 3.3 per cent less than the K‘u-p‘ing 
Tael. The K‘u-p‘ing Tael being a definite weight in avoirdu- 
pois, any one can calculate for himself the weight of the others. 
The Hsiang-p‘ing was introduced during the Rebellion and is 
only used for paying the soldiers. For sales of land only, an 
imaginary tacl, called Wén-kwang, is used, and is always _ 
worth 800 large cash ; this is to guard against variations inthe .-~ 
silver market, and has no other practical exchange significance. 
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Nore 11.—Rev. J.C. Gipson (23) states, respecting Swatow :— 

No distinction is made among the various foreign dollars 
in circulation as to the fineness of the silver. The Japanese 
Yen is now the popular favourite, on account of its uniformity 
in weight, In small transactions it is sometimes accepted as 
equal to Taels 0.72 without weighing. But the Japanese Yen, 
Mexican, Carolus, and American trade dollars, and the 
French Piastre de Commerce are all taken alike by weight 
without distinction as to purity. 

It is impossible to. answer this question (No. 6) because all 
dollars here are chopped, and no two are alike in weight. 
The standard $1 Mexican—Taels 0.723 or upwards is only in use 
with foreigners. In native transactions the Swatow standard 
is $1—Taels 0.70 according to the # $ 1 ##, but there is also 
another standard in use, called the iff ##, according to which 
Taels 0.694 is taken as one dollar. In the country, Taels 0.68 
is a common standard weight for the dollar. 


Norz 12,—Rev. C. Bonz (19) states, respecting Shao-chou :— 

At present the Tael is 994; an old scale was 992; but now 
those who sell pork, wood, paper and tobacco use a Tael worth 
only 991. If 1,000 equal pure silver, the silver in general use 
equals 900, and 100 must be added if it were to be melted 
jine, and given to the mandarins. But there is a silver said 
to be in use which, if 1,000 equal perfect, can be reckoned at 
960, so that it will be perfect if 40 only is added. If K‘u- 
p‘ing is worth 100, and that is perfect, the general currency 
must add from 6 to 10 Taels according to its pureness. 


Norn 13.—Rey. O. Bonz (19) states, respecting Hsin-hui:—~ 

I have not been able to ascertain that there are any special 
names for the different Taels, except the perfect Tael, which is 
called 3 @ #§- This is the ancient Tael and the ideal. In 
business, Mexican dollars are used or broken dollars, and the 
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“touch” of the silver will of course depend on the touch of 
the original dollars. There are however three kinds of Tael 
in general use, and called after the business-people among 
whom they obtain :— 
a. In banks, warehouses, and retail shops in which corn, oil 
and rice are sold, the Tael is reckoned at 997 instead 
of 1,000, 
b. The tobacconist’s Tael is 998 instead of 1,000. 
¢. In purchase of land or houses the perfect Tael  #J 1 
is used, which is 1,000 or even slightly over. 
About 10 Taels (sometimes a little more, sometimes a little 
less) must be added to local Taels 100 to make them equal 
to the Government or ideal Tael. 


Note 14.—Mr. A. Agassiz (28) states :— 

French dollars, which occasionally find their way to Lung- 
chow from Tonkin, are worth from five to eight cash each 
more the other dollars. [¥.B.—The weight given for the 

ow Tael seems doubtful, but I have no means of 
checking it.—H.B.M.] 


Norn 15.—Mr. A. P. Happmr (25) states, respecting Méngtzii :— 

(1) The sycee most current in Méngtzii is the Chieh Ting 
(9 $£), more commonly known as the Pai-fang (}% ¥)) 
ingot. When laid flat on a sheet of paper and traced with a 
pencil, it has eight curvilinear lines—a figure not unlike 
certain brass pieces inserted in wood to protect key-holes in 
foreign articles of furniture. The thickness of the ingot, at 
the two ends, is considerably reduced by the impression of the 
smelter’s chop stamped on the face of it, so in that aspect of 
it, the ingot might be likened to Faber’s double-ended erasers 
with the corners of the rubber worn round. The same stamp 
is lightly impressed on the middle section too. In weight the 
pieces vary from two taels up to five taels. 
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(2) The Hai ssii hsiao k‘o ting ($M HJ» F# FE), called collo- 
quially the Mu chi k‘o (A M€ #5), is a small ingot weighing 
from a few mace up to nearly two taels. In shape it is like a 
narrow oblong cup with spiral lines on the top, not unlike the 
lines in the skin of the fleshy part of the human thumb. 

(3) In shape like No. 2, but purer in the quality of the 
silver, and cast in ingots of five taels and fifty taels weight, is 
the Hsi ssit hsiao pao yin ($8 S% sJv FH BR), called also the 
Lao ts‘ao wén yin (36 #3 HH HM). These two kinds of sycee 
have a limited circulation in. Méngtzti, but they are known 
throughout the province. The latter is much sought after by 
the aborigines because of its purity. 

(4 to 6) The Ch‘uan (J\[) Kuang (J) and Mo (4) ingots 
are seen here occasionally, The Mo ingotis Tonkinese sycee, 
and is so called because it resembles, in shape, a stick of 
India ink. 

As each province has its own K‘u-p‘ing tael of pure silver, 
I give as the standard of comparison the Kwan-ping (fi #f). 
On our Kwan-ping scales, brought from Canton, Hk. 
taels 100—Mtz. taels 101.4775. The equivalent in value 
depends upon the touch of the silver. The figures, as given, 
are only approximate, because the scales in the city differ. 

Mtz. Tis. 100—-$153.84 when selling dollars, but only’ 
$142.85 when buying them. In other words, $100.00 will 
only exchange for Miz. Tls. 65.00 of Pai-fang silver when 
parting with them, but it will take Mtz. Tls. 70.00 to 
repurchase them. 

The same rates are quoted for the French Tonkinese 
dollars, but neither they nor the Mexican are current here. 


Nore 16.—Mr. T. E. Haruirax (27) states of Seoul, Corea: — 
The only coin in currency amongst the natives is the 
bronze cash, and the value of this in Mexican or Japanese 
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dollars varies every day, from 1,200 to 2,000 cash per dollar. 
Amongst the higher class of traders, the Japanese silver 
dollar is a favourite, while owing to having been largely taken 
in with spurious Mexicans by Chinese adventurers, the 
Mexican dollar is looked upon with great suspicion and 
disfavour, and is consequently most difficult to pass. Chinese 
sycee is also current in Corea, but the precise value in 
exchange is difficult to state, owing to the variation in the 
value of cash. Very recently Japanese Bank notes and 
Government notes have come into favour among the higher 
class of Corean merchants in Seoul and the ports only. Some 
time ago the Corean Mint succeeded in coining a few Corean 
silver dollars, but these first specimens (a few thousand) 
went into the Palace, probably for ornaments for the King’s 
wives, and then the coining was stopped. So that at present 
we have in Corea as native coins only the common cash, and 
as a foreign medium, Japanese silver dollars and paper 
money. Mexican dollars are now rarely seen. Eight or 
ten years ago the Corean Government coined a limited 
quantity of pure silver coins of three denominations, the 
intrinsic value of the set of three coins being about $1.10. 
These, however, in 1883 and 1884, were mostly bought up 
by the Japanese Bank, sent to Osaka, and recoined. The 
few remaining were bought by private individuals as 
curiosities. 


Note 17.—Rey. F. P. Gran, having recently made an 
overland trip from Macao to Hainan, through Yan-ping, 
Yeong-kong, Tin-pak, Mui-luk, Liu-chow, crossing the 
straits opposite Hoihow, writes (November 1889) :— 

“At Yeong-kong a dollar sold for only 912 cash. At 
Maui-luk a dollar brought 922 cash. The dollar increased in 
value as we neared Hainan. At Hai-on, opposite Hoihow, 
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it was 936 cash, and at Hoihow about 960 cash. Every- 
- where they said the dollar had fallen in value, from 100 to 
200 cash during the previous eight months.” 


Nore 18.—Regarding Snunst and Kaysv, Rey. 0. F. Hoaa 
(22) states:— - 

Only the ordinary $ $8 in Shensi and Kansu. Some- 
times #- cash are found, but they are used simply as 
common cash. In Lanchou [ff JH a tiao is—=1,000 cash. 
Ju % $F (i.e, 96 per 100), each thousand cash being short 6, 
(% {8 KF) extra. The number of ti tsz varies with the 
hsiens. 

In Si-ngan ( 4 JF) Bt He GE BW is used, ie., one tio 
500 cash. In py ¥ fF (Kansu) the tiao has this value. 

In je WW (Shensi) = 7 & is used, i¢, one tido=—= 
800 cash. In g@ ef Af (Shensi) and 3 J} (Kansu) the tiao 
=1,000 cash. The 1,000 cash tiao is known as 3%, %, or 
$5) $8. The 500 cash tivo as 3, dh, or BEA | and sh 
are sometimes used of the poorer, small cash, but they are 
used in this case with reference to quantity. In some other 
districts in Shensi (#¥ #€ B&, for. instance) the tiao= 
700 cash. The ff of whatever kind, is also called 3. 
From experience in several provinces, I should say that the 
local tael averages 1,500 cash in value all the year round. 
In Han Chung it has sunk to 1,100 odd, and risen to close 
on 1,900. ‘The demand for cash at the New Year increases 
its value. In Han Chung and Si-ngan the price of silver 
is usually between 1,500 and 1,600 cash. In Lanchou from 
1,450 to 1,550. Rain, examinations, and the opium season 
increase the demand for cash and so raise its price. 


The following note by Mr. W. S. Emens, of the U.S. ° 
Consulate-General, Shanghai, was received after the tables 
on pp. 58-63 were printed :-— 
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The name of the tael current in SHanauat is 38 ¢f or Ye. 
Each tael contains .98 pure silver. Shanghai Tael 1.1114 is 
equivalent locally to one K‘u-p‘ing or Hai-kwan tael. 

The relation of the Mexican Dollar to the local tael is a 
fluctuating one, the rate of exchange being fixed at the ¢ 3% 
ZS Fy daily. 

The average value of a Mexican Dollar may be put a 
Taels .73. The “cash” current at Shanghai are from the 
various provinces with a percentage, probably, 10 per 
cent, of Japanese cash. 

The term #iao is not usually employed, but the word for 
thousand is used in its stead. In ordinary business transac- 
tions 99 cash are counted as 100. Only ina #@ ij is a full 
string of one hundred cash given. One Mexican Dollar buys 
from 1,020 to 1,200 cash, according to the market demand 
_ for one or the other. 


PAPER MONEY. 


Cash notes are common in many parts of the Empire, and 

- are extensively used from their convenience. See especially 

the memorials of the Governor of Kirin given in the North- 

China Herald, Vol. XLII, page 175, and Vol. XLIII, page 

50. Silver notes, except those of the foreign banks, are not 

used at all. The remarks of the various contributors on this 
subject are abstracted as follows :— 


Sufina-Kinc:—Newchwang. Mr. W. B. Russenn (29) 
states :— 

Cash notes are in circulation to the amount of about 

8,000,000 tiaos or 300,000 taels. The reason why they are 
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80 cheerfully accepted in the market, is because they aro. 
convenient to be carried and no exchange of debased cash is 
to be made. 

No Bank notes or cheques are used locally. 


Oninii :—Peking and Tientsin :— 
Cash notes are in common use. 


Smantune :—Chi-nan-fu. Rev. G. Retp (5) states :— 

Cash notes may be used within a distance of 100 li, being 
accepted by salt-dealers and some of the shop-keepers. In 
the city they are accepted, if from reliable shops. 

Supposing that by “Bank Notes” is meant something 
other than “ Cash Notes,” I would say that such are used as 
cheques only. In this city there are large exchange-shops, 
where cheques from Shanghai, Peking, and other parts of 
the country may be exchanged for silver, or where such 
cheques may be purchased for other places. 


Snanst:—Lu-an-fu. Rev. M. Portx (20) states :— 

Cash notes are used of denominatious from 500 to 5,000 
cash; they are the same as those I have seen in other 
provinces. Silver notes are not used. 


wsaiceags | Rer. ©. P. Hoac (22) states :— 
Kansu 


In Si-ngan, paper notes, value 1,000 (ie. 500) and 2,000 
(i.e. 1,000) cash, are issued and largely used. Spurious 
notes are afloat in quantities, so that neighbouring money- 
shops are usually appealed to before the notes change hands. 
In Lanchou, paper notes equivalent to 1,000 cash (actual 
value) are largely used also. ; 

In Han Chung, oil-cloth notes are used,—value 1,000 cash. 
Different hsiens and large towns in this and other fus also issue 
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notes. The Han Chung fu notes present quite a creditable 
appearance, are stout, of a yellowish brown color, and are oiled 
after signature or rather after value and cipher have been 
inserted; these appear to be the equivalent of the “ signa- 
ture” in Chinese bank notes, Banks sometimes shut their 
doors, but the notes of established houses are readily accepted 
without reference. Silver drafts may be given in payment 
for goods. They are always payable to bearer (39 BE A 
ae A, 38 XS HE R) notwithstanding that there may be no in- 
timation of the fact in the document itself and that the payee’s 
name may be inserted in full. A special clause has been 
added at times by some of the Hankow bankers, in drafts 
made payable to foreigners. J2 £¥ @ is interpreted relatively, 
the standard being the #§ th @& of the place on which the 
draft is drawn. 


Rev. G. Parker (7) states :— 

Both oil-cloth and paper cash notes are used. No official 
control is exercised as to their issue. 

Panies sometimes occur at the closing of several money- 
shops. The first from swindling, others in consequence of the 
run on their bullion in cashing notes. For the issue of silver 
drafts, 4% [a] BS, K we =, FF WB fn are the three Chinese 
bankers that have agencies in Kansu; Lanchou all three, 
Kanchou two, Liangchou and Suchou one cach. Chinchou 
formerly had an office, but it has been closed since the 
Rebellion. 


Mgr. F. H. Hamer (6) states, respecting Kansu :— 

Pas en usage dans la plus grande partie de la province. 
(Cash notes). 

Negative. (Silver notes). 
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Kiasasv :—Nanking. Rev. E. T. Wititams (17) states :— 

The use of paper money is very common in Nanking, 
especially of the 300, 400, 500 and 1,000 cash notes, called 
‘* P*iao-tsz,” (HZ ). These are very well engraved, and 
printed on good, strong paper in red and blue inks. A note 
of ordinary size is 7f inches long and 4% inches wide. The 
design consists of a border, usually made up (largely) of human 
figures. One before me, as I write, has a border composed of 
characters and scenes from some ancient drama. Within this 
is a second border, consisting of an extract from the classics 
in very small type. Inclosed by these borders is an oblong 
space containing the name of the bank, its location, the value 
of the note, its number and date and the mark or style (i) 
of the bank. Before being put in circulation the note must 
also bear the great seal of the bank upon its face. Each 
person too, as the note passes through his hands, adds his pri- 
' vate mark, so that it soon becomes defaced. There are also 
2,000, 5,000 and even 100,000 cash “ p‘iao-tsz,” but these 
are not so common. Notes for 50, 100 and 200 cash, printed 
upon red paper and called “T‘iao-tsz” (ff F) are used at 
New Year, chiefly for presents to children and servants. At 
other times they are rarely seen. The small foreign silver 
pieces are slowly taking the place of these. Silver notes are 
used in trade, but not to any great amount. Their use is 
almost wholly confined to merchants in their dealings with one 
another. 


Snanonar:—Mr. W. 8. Emens writes :— 

Cash notes or paper money promising to pay copper cash 
are not used in Shanghai. Mexican Dollar notes and Tael 
notes issued by the European Banks are used extensively by 
natives. 
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Hsii-cnou-rvu. Rev. L. Gain (11) states :— 

Les billets de banque abondent. Les principaux bourgs en 
émettent tous des différents qui n’ont cours que dans un rayon 
assez restreint et perdent de leur valeur en passant dans une 
autre localité. Ils ont la valeur nominale d’un tiao ou Tchoan, 
Hi, toujours payable en grandes sapéques. 

On ferait une belle collection des ces billets de banque, vrais 
petits chefs-d’cenvre d’imprimerie. J’en ai plus de 50 espéces 
entre les mains. 


Cuexiane: Ningpo. Mr. T. I. Perrus (15) states :— 

Cash notes issued by firms whose credit stands high are in 
general use among the merchants for all amounts, and in 
many cases preferred to silver. When cashed a premium of 
4°), is generally charged, and in some cases 1°/, to 2°/,. 


Dr. 8. P. Bancuer (16) states :— 

Paper money, a8 a universal and unquestioned tender, is 
unknown in Ningpo, but wholesale dealers (¢.g. fishmongers) 
will give notes, gg # BH, payable 10 days after issue, which 
are readily taken instead of money, for they can be cashed by 
bearer at any time. Shops also issue cash or promissory 
notes, but these will not be paid till they fall due (usually 
from 10 to 40 days). Cash notes issued by small firms are 
risky in proportion to the length of time before they fall due. 
The greatest risk is incurred where parties borrow the name 
and credit of other firms, issuing cash notes in their name. 
It often happens that when such cash notes fall due they are 
not even then paid in hard cash but in: cash notes on some- 
body else and again on somebody else till the last holder 
finds himself the loser. It is probably owing to such 
experience that cash notes are endorsed or verified, and when 
cash notes change hands reference is made to the original party 
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issuing them, to have them again verified. This involves a 
great loss of time and makes most people prefer cash. When 
it is wished to have the amount paid into a bank or other firm, 
a small deduction is made (from 5 to 10 cash in the dollar), 
Bank notes are not used otherwise than as cheques. 


Wexcuow. Dr. Maccowan (18) states :— 
Paper money circulates to a very limited extent. Oash 
notes are issued by a few traders, and cheques by bankers, 


yet they can hardly be said to perform the function of money 
as a circulating medium. 


Fuxren: Foochow. Mr. E. H. Parxnr (21) states :— 
Cash notes or ch‘ien-p‘iao, $8 HW, for 100, 200, 300 cash are 
called p‘iao-t'iao, BE #€ ; for 400, 500, 600 they are called 
_ hsiao-p‘iao, Jy %. There are no others but for thousands, 
from one to ten, called ta-p‘iao, F B. 
A cheque is called chi-ch‘ien, taz-t‘iao, (SE 8, =F f)- 
Bank notes range from one tael to two thousand taels, 
and are called yin-p‘iao, HR ES. 


Tarwan: Takow. Mr. Max Szeoux (26) states :— 

No cash notes or paper money of any kind used here. 
Bank notes are not used by natives. They all use dollars in 
silver. 


Kwanetune: Swatow. Mr. L. Growaver (24) states :— 

‘There is no paper money in Swatow representing cash. 
Bank notes are a new invention; their use commenced 
certainly not before last year. The circulation is not large, 
and is restricted to the port. 


SHao-cHow-Fu. Rev. OC, Bonz (19) states :— 
Bankers’ cheques are used as money orders to and from the 
Provincial city 4 #% (Canton). 
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Hsm-nur. Rev. CO. Bone (19) states :— 
Paper money not used now, but said to have been used 


during the Ming dynasty. 
Hongkong Bank notes are used, and will pass at par in 

business transactions, but if changed at a money-c 8 or 

a bank, one fan (100 fan=1 Leung) will be deducted. 

Paxuol.—Paper money, Chinese or foreign, not used. | 


Kwasost: Lungchow. Mr. A. Acasstz.(28) states :— 
Cash notes and bank notes not used. 


a 


Yunnan: Méngtzii. Mr. A. P. Harpur, jr. (25) states :— 
There are no cash notes in Méngtzii. ‘There is no bank in 
the city. 


WEIGHTS. 


Catty it 











5 —~ ie 
5 Naue on Use, pa 
4 Be ee 
»» [British Treaty 

«» |Prench 4, 

2 Ten wn . ws 

4 Thirty-four”  [=-PI9AY 

4 Thirty-five” |= RA 

4 Thirty-six” SPARS 

5 |*Three-catty” j= frp 22,00 | 628,754 
5 |*8 catties 4 taels”| = Fr PQ ig PF | 20.00 | 567.1 

5 |"8 catties 6 taels"|= Fr AA Ry FF! 18.70 | 680.20° 





* Note 1, 
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Catty Fr. 





5 

B 

| 
ae i ws 2 |Coal i 28,00 | 798.88 
an-yang | Fa .. 9 wee eee 20,40 | 578,40 
7 te, (20.20 | 572.75 
= penal ‘ait a {i 2a { pues) a 40.40 {1,145.50 
Liang-chou| Fu 6 ia se 21.70 | 615.38* 
nos fersae| tia | 2 sis] oe 
ose 1 |Ts‘ao-p‘ing it ei} 20.66 | 585.79 
i 1 {rang Hep 27.25 | 773.25 
17 |Ts‘ao-fa 2 yay: 20,60 | 601,00 
Kiang-ning| (Nanking)<| 17 |Su-fa... ...| 7H { eo oF 
z 17 |Oil,eto, ma 23,20 | 657.72 
3 | |rang-chou| Hal-mén 1 |cnéng-sha i TERDTE | 25,55 | 724.90 
Tai-tsang |Tsung-ming| 1 |Ché-chuang ...| QPLeEtt | 24.90 | 706.60 
Soochow...| Fu... 1 |one ... | DE FF | 19.73] 560.16 
1 l@uila... ...| SREP 18.60 | 527.21¢ 
ar shanghat J 1 [Foreign trade .| ACPRAF | 20.40 | 578.47 
16,16 Official ... ...) “EE FR | 20-44 | 679.47 
inte i ag I it al 19,10 | 541.48 
2 15,16|Shui-kuo ... KIL { et: | 466-07 
2 | bsinepo .. | Faw. 16 |Tsu oo» ool | FL RBC 19.78 | 560.76 
A 16 |Medicines ...! JM EE | 21.88 | 604.90 
| 16,16 |Family ... ...) ye gx lettods) {1190 
16 |Sei-ma ... ...| FjREPE | 22.00 | o23.7 
L'Wénchow |Fu ... ...! 18 evs ga 21,28 | 603,15 


* Note 3, t Note 3, + Note 4, 
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Catty Fj 
2 
3 
a 
4 
Pukien [Foochow |Fu .. «.| 21 { 
‘ Rice we 
Fish . 
Taiwan |Tai-nan ...|/Takow... ; 26 Bruit .. se: 
General... ane 
23 |General... ... 
Ch‘ao-chou| Swatow ...< | 25,24 |Wholesale 
‘(| 24 |Various ¢ 
Fy Shao-chon|Fu ... «| 19 |General... ... an 
& 19 |General... ...| ass 
z Canton | 
M wang: 19 /Metals & Fruit & 
19 |General ... 
Hein-hui 
| 19 |Country nse ... 
| 
8 [Seii-ma ... ibs og 
Lien-chow | Pakhoi ... 
| 8 |Raw Hides ... wal 
| 
Kwangsi |T'si-p‘ing | Lungchow...| 28 [Market ... ... ri bay 
x ht ie { Hill product Ue 
unnan Dan ... getati ...) 25 
Po-fu ... «1 HMwt? 
* Note 5, + Note 6, t Note 7. 


21.38 
21,33 
20,00 
21.83 
34,67 
21,22 
81,83 
20,90 
23,60 
21,90 
§ Note 8. 


666.66 
621,605 





For information relating to Ning-kuo-fu and Kwang-té-chou in the province of Anhnei 
See Note 10, page 89, 


et ee eee 
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WEIGHT TABLE. 


16 Liang jj (tael) = 1 Chin fF (catty). 
100 Chin = 1 Tan fA, #§ (picul). 
For weights in subdivision of Liang, see CURRENCY. 


NOTES. 


Nort 1.—Rev. H. P. Perms (4) states :— 

The common one [in Lin-ch‘ing-chou] about which every- 
one knows is the catty of 16 taels, and called the thirty-five 
(=+ Hf), because using this catty ten strings of cash 
weigh 35 catties JF. The cash has 49 coins for one 
hundred, which gives 490 coins to the tiao or string. Using 
my weighing pole (which is as likely to be right as any 
other, for I can find no standard) I find that this string of 
cash weighs 54 taels=—65.5 U.S. oz., which gives one catty 
==19,41 U.S. oz. There are also at least two other catties, 
i.e, the 34 and 36, of which the explanation is as of the 35. 
I find that in the cotton hong they use the 34 (which they 
call the 42 F-) for buying and the 35 for selling. 


Rev. GILBERT ReErp (5) states :— 

Tn Chi-nan-fu there are three kinds of weight for catty in 
common use, one called the ‘three catty four tael scale” 
(= Fro F#), one the “ three catty scale” (= yr #f), and the 
third the *‘ three catty six tael scale” (= Jp 7 Wy Ff). These 
names are given by weighing one tiao [490] of the Chi-nan- 
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fa cash, this being taken as a basis or standard of com- 
parison. Of these, one catty of the first, or “ three-four” 
weight, is equal to 20 ounces avoirdupois; the catty of the 
second, or ‘‘ three-catty ” weight, is equal to 22 ounces; and 
the catty of the third, or “ three-six” weight, is equal to 
18.72 ounces. The one generally used is the first named, or 
“ three-four ” weight. 

[.V.B.—In connection with these two notes, the fact is 
notable that according to the Imperial Decree of 1886 
ordering new coinage of cash, the weight of the cash is one 
mace, and this weight was adhered to in Shantung. On this 
basis 10 cash weigh 1 tael, and 490 cash weigh 49 taels, 
equal to 3 catties 1 tael. Of what scale this was, I do not 
know (K‘u-p‘ing I suppose)—and it is left to the reader to 
make his deductions.—H.B.M.] 


Nors 2.—Mer. Hamer (6) states :— 
Ici [Kansu] on compte pour un tan jf la charge d’une 
mule, 240 livres [catties]. Un char transporte 5 tan. 


Nore 3.—Rev. E. T. Wint1ais (17) states :— 

1, Kin.—The ordinary Catty or Kin used in Nanking 
consists of 16 Liang (fj), 1 Liang being equal to 1.2885 
ounces avoirdupois. This is known as “Ts‘no Fah” 
(WH). We have also the “Su Fah” ( fg % ) in which 
either 14.4 Liang or 15.3 Liang equal 1 kin. The ‘Su 
Fah” is used in buying raw cotton, metals, certain kinds of 
fruit and bread. Another sort of kin contains 18 Liang, and 
is used in sale of certain oils as the “Ma yin” ( jj) and 
the “ Teu yin” ( & #4 ) and other articles. 


-8.—The Liang.—The Tael or Liang (fj) of commerce is 
identical with the Tael of currency, and although the Kin 
varies, the Liang remains the same, 
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Additionnal weights are :— 

5 Sa’ (#%) = 1 Sheh (#3). 

A double Sheh = 1 Shing (Ff), not the same as 
the measure of capacity which is known by this 
character. This is used in weighing yarns. 
80 Threads (##) algo equal 1 Shing or Skein. 

24 Scruples ($f) = 1 Liang. 

1.5 Liang = 1 Tsich (3). 

Double Tsich = 1 Kit (#B). 

Double Ki = 1 Ts‘iang ($#). 

or 1 Hwan (§#). 
6 Liang also = 1 Chw‘en ()if). 
1 Great Half-ounce ( 42 fj ) = 1 Kitin (g§). 
10 Kiiin = 1 Hwan (§#). 
2 Hwan 4 Kiiin = 1 Kin. 
24 Liang = 1 Yih (§@). 
Many of these weights are used only in the yamén. 


Nors 4.—Rev. P. Hoane (1) states :— 

This catty [Hui-kuan, or Guild catty, of 527.21 grammes] 
is in use in Shanghai, in the Guild House of which place is 
kept a mass of copper, called # {, the weight of which 
equals 122 catties of the said scale, and which serves to 
rectify steelyards of this scale. 


Norn 5.—Mr. E. H. Parker (21) states with respect to 

Foochow :— 

The seale of commerce is three-fourths that of the standard, 
for all articles but rice. The standard is the K‘u-p‘ing 
ounce of silver, Thus 100 catties of anything but rice are 
75 catties weight insilver. This is called the Hung-hua-ch‘éeg 
#2 7 #4, and is always used unless you ask for the standard 
and pay prices in proportion. 
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Nort 6.—The Rev. J. C. Gissox, of Swatow (23) states :— 

There is a considerable variety of standards. The usual one 
for small transactions is the Gj  # of 16 taels to the catty. 
For larger dealings the }l) 59 #4 # is used, according to 
which the catty weighs 20 taels. 

Formerly there were at least three standards in use by small 
dealers in Swatow, making the catty = 12 taels, 14 taels, and 
16 taels respectively. The local petty Mandarin, a num- 
ber of years ago, fixed a uniform scale of 16 taels to the catty, 
and provided standards for reference. This reform has 
fallen into abeyance and the old variety has re-appeared with 
more uncertainty than before as to the scale sanctioned by 
usage for each kind of transaction. The usage also varies 
in the different market-towns, and different standards are used 
for different classes of produce. In some scales two taels or 
thereby are taken as one. Thus, in the market-town of 
Mien-fu, #8 #4, 60 miles west of Swatow, I noted the 


following scale :— 
For Ducks and dried cuttle-fish, 1 Catty = 40 Taels 
» Fowls n » 36 ,, 
» Pork and salt fish » » =8 ,, 
3» Sweet potatoes » » 28 ,, 
» Tea and tobacco » 9 18 ,, 
” Vegetables, charcoal & fruit ” ” = 16 ” 
» Hemp and flax » = ,, 


This is a specimen of what holds "with endless variation 
elsewhere. 

The Picul (#8) weighs 100 catties. Its weight therefore 
varies with that of the catty, but as the jj 59 4% #4 is the 
usual standard for large transactions, the standard picul weighs 
125 of the normal catty of 16 taels. The # is a measure of 


capacity containing 10 Pecks (=}-) and is not used as a standard 
of weight. 
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Norz 7.—Mr. Grunavuur (24) states :— 

There are 4 different kinds of weight used in Swatow ; none 
is used more than the other, as each is used fora different kind 
of cargo or business; they are the— 

yi 84 Sf FF, which is equal to 125 catties Customs weight, 

i.¢., one of these piculs, if weighed on Customs 
scales, gives 1} picul. 

jt $f SF FF on the same bases as above is 4°/, more. 

3H ft #F ” ” ” 30°fo = 

ak Se ” ” 9 25°Jo less, 
This last weight is used by petty shop-keepers and is practi- 
cally a squeeze. 
Nor 8.—Mr. A. P. Harper, jr., (25) states :— 

Two catties are in use in Méng-tzti : one, the Hill Products 
(if #%) or Tavern (JR) catty, for weighing cotton, fangus and 
’ certain kinds of produce, notnumerous. It equals 18 Méngted 
p‘ing taels in weight, and is supposed, consequently, to weigh 
666 grammes, but I could not obtain any exact weights. 

The other catty is that of the Po-/u (fj #&), or, Canton 
(J&R) steelyard, which is the one in common use. It should 
weigh 621.6 grammes. 

The same steelyard is used for both kinds of catties, as there 
are two sets of scales marked on it. 


Norse 9.—The Rev. F. P Gruman states that at Yeong- 
kong he was informed that a catty was made up of 60 taels, 
At Mui-luk the eatty is 20 taels. 

Nors 10.—The Rev. Pére Desrix states with regard to 
Ning-kuo-fu and Kwang-té-chou, that the usual weight of the 
catty is 16 ounces, but a 14 oz. catty is employed to weigh iron, 
and one of 18 ounces for various other things. The Peck of 
dry rice contains 16 kin at Ho-li-k‘i, but in other places 144 
or 15 kin. 
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oe eve | 682,7 | 10,87 
60.67 | 22.980 |2,475,0) 40.56 





98,70 |18.018 
27.00 ait 876.4 | 14.96 
42,50 | 19.278 |1,618.8| 26.58 


88,76 | 17.577 \1,485,1) 24,84 


1,049.9) 17.19 


a+ 1629.2 |10,31° 
18,04 | 8.183 [558.3 | 9.15 
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Tou >} 





aaa : ConTzyes, _ 
Local 2.2046—1 
Provinoe, | rretcture | Town, EI Grain, | Gattis. (Libs. av) Etlo. 









Petits pois 
Haii-chou | Sui-ning Sesnmum 
Colza... 2. 


Melon-seeds 





Tai-tsang | Taung-ming | 


ee el 





Chén-tso 


_ 
oe 


Changehou 


Kis-ting | Fu 


— } Wa-hsi 


T'ung «| Chou... | 


Ful tee tee 


Sung- Hsi-king 
kiang 


Beh Reon one ee es 


Shanghai 
* Note 2, 


678.0 | 
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Tou Sb 
















—_——— 
Pace, g Contents. Caractrr. 
34 7 3.2046 ~1 61,027=] 
Provineey | Prefecturo. Town. z Grain. Kettle av,| Kilo. inches. | Litre, 
15 Rice 14.0 }18.30 ] 8300 | 591.8} 9.69 
16 : 16,0] . 565.0 | 9,26* 
Ohekiang |Ningpo |Fu ... . 
16 Maize 15.0 
16 Millet 13.0 
Wénchow/Fu ... 18 Rice 11,75 | 15.63 | 7,090 |502,2 | 8,93 
| Coarae rice | 14,25 | 19,00 | 8,620 | 617.5 | 10,12+ 
| ‘Taiwan Tai-nan | Takow 26 
| Fine ,, |11.25/16,00 | 7.958 |629.3| 8.67} 
| 28 Rice 145) .. 731.0 | 11.98 
98,24 7 «» [24,00 |10.886 |768,8 | 12,60 
Oh‘ao-chou) Swatow 
| 24 = «. |20.00 | 9.072 
24 25,33 | 11,490 
| 19 |Rico ¢solaiers’)| 19.5 488.4 | 8,01 
| Shao-cho os 
' z 19 | ,, (people's)/9 to 10 
| 4 | Kea Canton ...| 19 | ,, 6.258 
|| cho Hsin-hul ...| 19 | , 6.25 
| Rice ..| 22.6 [29.75 113.490 
(|Lien-chow| Pakhoi ...) 3 959.5 | 15.61] 
Paddy ...| 18.0] « ave 
Kwangsi “| T'ai-p'ing | Lungchow...| 28 Rice | 6,25 | 8.17] 8704 | 264.0] 4.88 
Zunnan | Lin-an ...| Méngtsii ...| 25 _ 60,0 |82,10 | 87.800 |2,698.5] 42.58 
Jorea 14 s ee» |40.00 | 18,144 |1,803,0} 21,36 
! 
§ Note 4, || Note 5, 


* Note 3, t Square, } Round. 
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CAPACITY TABLE. 


10Ho F—1Hi 108u =1Kuei = 
10Hsi 9 =—=1Pi Bt 10 Kuei = 1Tso 
10 Pi =1K‘ang 10 Tso =1 Ch‘ao #} 
10Kfang =—10Chi ££ 10 Ch‘ao = 1 Shao 4 
10Chi =1Shu # #£10Sha =1Ko @ 
108hu =1Li Fd 10Ko = 1 SxtneFf 
10 Li =1Kuo #848 10S8heng=1Tovu 3} 
10Kuo =18u ca 10Tor =1S8nm GF 


NOTES. 





Nort 1.—Rev. P. Hoane (1) states :— 
The measures in common use for measuring grain are of 
three kinds :— 


1st.—The Hu, ff}, which is half the Shih, 4, (or 5 Tou, 2) ; 

2nd.—The Tou, >}, a tenth of the Shih, FG ; 

8rd.—The Shéng, Ff, a hundredth of the Shih, 7. 

The Chih-hu, 4] ff}, or Ts‘ao-hu, 7@ f§, is the legal measure 
of capacity by which the Tribute Rice, jf 3, is measured. By 
this measure one Shih, 4, equals about 103.1 litres [6,292 
cubic inches]. That this measure may be uniform throughout 
the Empire, the Board of Revenue, Fi #}, keepsa Hu made of 
iron, and sends a corresponding specimen to each official, y# fF 
and fm 3@, in charge of the Tribute Rice. The District 
Magistrates send their wooden Hu to the #§ 3#, who compare 
them with their iron Hu, seal them and then return them. In « 
the 28th year of Kien-lung (1763) an attempt was made by a 
Censor to sécure uniformity in the measures of capacity, but 
the innovation was reported against by the Imperial Council. 
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Nor 2,.—Rev. P. Gany (11) gives an interesting note of 
the price of various cereals in February, 1889, at Hsii-chou in 
Sui-ning-fu, Kiangsu :— 


1 shih of rice of 280 catties, value 7,600 cash. 
ly wheat » 260 5, » 4,500 4, 
» barley » 10s » $30 


” rye » 120. ,, »» 2,600 ,, 
» “Maize 35 200s, » 4,000 4, 
” sorghum 3 2200 » 8,800 ,, 
» beans » 250s » 3,800, 
»  petitspois = ,, 290 =» » 4,000 ,, 
yellow peas ,, 240 ,, » 4,600 ,, 
»  greenpeass ,, 260 4, ~ 5, 4,200 ,, 
” black peas 5, 250, » 4,000 ,, 
sesamum seed ,, 140 _,, eS ae 
= colza » 180 » » 3,800 ,, 
»  Melon-seeds ,, 150 ,, » 7,00 » 
Pa ground-nuts ,, 100 ,, » SD » 
” taro » 100 » 890 4, 


Norn 3.—Dr. 8. P. Bancuer (16) states :— 

We find considerable difference in the peck of the city and 
the peck used up-country. As a rule, the peck increases in 
size in large shops where business is done for ready cash, and 
decreases where the credit system prevails. 


Norz 4.—Rev. C. Bonz (19) states :— 
The Tou, =}, of rice is 6.25 catties. In some cases, however, 
grain-selling guilds use a tou of 10 or 13 and even 14 catties. 


Nore 5.—Note on Pakhoi Tou. 
- Ihave made no attempt to reconcile discrepancies. As 
to the Pakhoi Tou, I may say that I measured the tou in - 


common use, and weighed on foreign scales its contents in 
rice,—H. B, M, 


ee ee ee eee eee 
“ 
~~ 


~ 
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13,00 | 0,880 | 4 “Native” 

Sik 
12.75 | 0,324 |Oficial ... 
18.80 | 0.888 [Market ... 
18.25 | 0.887 | sess 
18,25 |°0.887 | swe 
18,50 | 0.848 | ss 
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Foot R 


TaILok’s Foo?) CANPENTENR's Foot, 


$0.87 = 1 
Inches) afbtre | Taches. 





Kiang ning\(Nanking) ..| {147} 18.75) 0.850] {73°59 


Chin- = 1,12 | 13.45] 0.342) 12.60 
i 14.00} 0.356) 
Kinng |/ran-yang .. 12 {| 15751 ool ¢ 1240 
one 1 eo | one | 20,88 
Soochow 
z Chang-shou 1 coo | wes 
4 Tai-teang ‘Tsung-ming 1 ove 
Haii-chou |Sui-ning ...) 11 | 13,76) 0.350) 19.95 
dy: Oe eae » A) ee fe 
Sung- | 
kiang 
1,8 
Shanghai ... {1338 ha vee | L110 
oo 
: ingpo Pun. 15, 16 { 1530] O68} 10.95 
én-chou |Fu ... sod 18 | 14.00] 0,856) 11.00 
Fukien ochow = Ce rors ee see 
Taiwan lutea ow 
* Official, t See Table of Mow. 


26 |14,60/0.868) 9.33 os | Cloth ZI 11.62} 0,295 


t Note 2, 


Satin ; 
0.820 ae 14.05) 0.357 


0.818 . 18.82] O.a5 
Timber || 19:50 0.843 
0.820 Timber +.) 18.45] 9,n49 
0.315 sia a 
Official ...| 18.40] 9.34 
0.276 
Timber ...| 13.35) 9,349 
ee [Official —--.| 18.80] 0,35] 
» |Land o»+| 18,55] 0.844 
Land —«..| 14,00) 9.356 
0.387 
Cloth 19.95) 0,507 
a +++] 18,30) 0,838 
= ” 13.95) 0.854 
wt +++ 18.20] 0,885 
12.40) 0,31 
— » ft 815 
Timber 18,25) 0,996 
Official ...| 14,00] 0.356 
Land . 12,25) 0.311 
0,278 
Familyt ...| 15.50} 0,894 
0.279 


“ 


§ Note 3, 
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{, ‘ Foot FR 





| Ch‘ao-choujSwatow ...| 23, 24 







14,80) 0,876] 14,10 
14,75] 0.375) Lb.0o 


14.80) 0.876! 13,67 


Kwang- jjCanton «.. 2,19} 
chou 


Kwangtung 


Hsin-hui ... 19 







ULieu-chou |Pakhoi 7 3 | 14.20) 0.361) 13.80 






wangei|Tai-p‘ing ere 28 | 13.30) 0.388) 15.50 






g ‘ 
g Linn =|Méng-tzu ... 14.00] 0,356] 13.75 


mH 


to 
oa 


LENGTH TABLE. 


—_—_ 


‘10 Haien HE = 1 Wei MH 10Li =1Fin FH 

10 Wei =1Hu @ 10Fén =—1 Ts‘un +f (inch). 

10 Hu = 1Ssii f 10 Ts‘un —1Ch‘ih R (foot). . 

10 Ssii =1 Hao # 10 Chih —1 Chang 

10 Hao =1Li @ 5 Chth—1 PasforKungs 
1,800 Ch‘ih = 860 Pu = 1 Li & (considered } mile). 
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N.B.—The length of 5 Ch‘ih is called indifferently Pu 
(pace) or Kung (bow), but it seems more common to call the 
length a Kung, and the square of 5 Ch‘iha Pu. 

The Zi is theoretically 1,800 of the land foot, the length 
of which may be seen on reference to the Table of Area 
' of the Mow. Practically it is usually one-tenth of an hour’s 
march }#, which will vary according to the nature of the 


ground. 
NOTES. 


Norse 1.—Rev. P. M. Port (20) states :— 

The carpenter uses # foot of 9 inches, the tailor of 10 inches, 
and others of 15 inches. [These are proportions only.] 
Note 2.—Dr. 8. P. Barcuer (16) states :— 

The “family” foot is used by families for buying cloth, 
ete., which they sell by the “tailor’s” foot, hence the 
** family ” foot varies considerably in length. 

Nors 3.—Mr. E. H. Parker (21) states of Foochow :— 

The tailor’s foot 3% FR is 20 per cent larger than the cloth 
foot JE FR or builder's foot AA R. The official Kung & of 
land is in length 5.6 of the latter. The other calculations 
can be made by any one. 

Nore 4.—Note on Paklwi foot : 

The “‘standard” foot appears to be used only in making 
flooring-tiles, which are exactly a ‘‘ standard” Ch‘ih square. 
The tailor’s Ch‘ih is called ‘‘nine-seven” Ju -—, and the 
carpenters’ Ch‘ih ‘nine-five” J, 3, being respectively YJ, 
and 4%); of the ‘‘ standard” Ch‘th.—H.B.M. 

Nore 5.—Mr. Harrap (25) states respecting Méngtzii :— 

Peddlers in the country are said to carry several foot-rules 
with them, and when offering cloth for sale, give the prices 
according to the measurement of each foot. : 
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'Shéng-king| Féng-tien ...| Newehwang..,| 29 67.50 | 1,715 | 240 7,594 | 705.9 
240 6,820 | 578.1 


Lin-ch'ing ..) Chou .. ..) 4 | G110} 1552/4 360 | 9,480| 867.1 
; to 489 | 12,640 | 1,156.2 
g 240 | 9,327) 8664 

» & Fu... .. *| & | 7892] 1.8774 360 | 13,991 | 1,299.6 
Chi-nan... 720 | 27,982 | 2,599.2 

Lo-an «| 5 | 7892] 1.877] 840 | 82,684 | 3,092.4 

‘Kans =| Liang-chou ...)Fu... ... ¢ | 6 | 6800} 1.600] 240 | 6615] 6144 
| g Nan-yang ...|Fu... .. «| 9 | 6875] 1.746) 240 | 7,877] 781.6 
ies] Juning... AFG ue «es ¥£ 9 99.00 | 2,515 240 | 16,820 | 1,518.0 


a Ying-chou ...) Huo-ch'iun § | 10 69.50 1,765 240 8,050 | 7452 
Kiang-ning ...| (Nanking) J | 17 | 6250} 1.587) 240 | 6510] 604.6 
Tai-tsang ...| Tsung-ming**| 1 67.70} 1.720} 240 7,643 | 710.0 
aii-chon ...) Sui-ning ...| 11 70.10 1,780 240 8,190 | 760.4 
f 1 | 650} 1.690} 240 | 7,480] 690.8 


1 69,70 } 1.770 240 8,094} 751.9 


| f . 
+t 
| ** 11,13 | 60,60 1.537 240 6,105 | 667.2 
| Sung-kiang 
U 


Kiangeu 


*=!} 1,2 | 66.00] 1.676] 240 | 7,260] 6745 
2,8,18| 62,00] 1.575] 240 | 6,600} 6131 

18 | 70.50] 1,790} 260 | 8,384] 767.0 

{ 1s | 6125] 1.656) 240 | 6,252] 581.0 
16 | 6050] 1.587] 240 | 6105] 567.2 


. Wén-chow .1Fu.. .. ..{ 18 | 55.00] 19971 240 | 60421 4684 
' *Notel ¢tNote2 tXungof72chik, §Note3. Noted, ** Note 5, 


Ningpo... ...| Fu... 


Chekiang 
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Yunnan | Linan ... .../ Méngtzs  +| 25 


; | on Pa, 
kien Ch'uan-chou...) Amoy .. ... 2 74.00 1,880 240 9,138 
= Ch‘no-chou ...| Swatow... *| 23 57.50} 1,460 240 5,510 
2 Kwang-chou...| Canton... +) 19 | 70.00] 1,780; 240 | 8,167 
ij ([|Zien-chou ...| Pakhoi... ...) 8 | 50.00| 1.270; 240 | 4167 
Kwangsi | T'si-p'ing ...| Lungchow ...| 28 2 
Coren ° o Pusan ... §| 14 | 71.20| 1.808] 240 | 8449 
* Note 6, t Note 7, t Note 8. § Note 9. 
AREA TABLE. 


10 Hsien $ = 1 Wei # | 10 Haom1 Li fm (2.4 Pu). 
10 Wei 1Hu @ |10Li —1 Fén Zp (24 Pa). 
10 Hu 1 Ssti #& | 10 Fén—1 Mowsh (240 Pu). 


1 Hao , . 
10 Ssii = { (oat ci yt | 100 Mow=1 Ch‘ing i. 


_ The common instrument for measur- 
‘ ing land is of this shape and proportion, 
measuring 5 local ch‘th = 1 kung or 
1 pu; 240 square pu legally make 


— anova 2 MEE soseas 
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NOTES. 


Nore 1.—Rev. Girsrrt Rep (5) states :— 

There are three kinds of mow. One consists of 240 square 
local pu, unother of 360 square local pu, and the third of 720 
square local pu. The mow seems to vary somewhat according 
to the soil. For example, outside of the South suburb gate 
of Chi-nan-fu the small mow is used, outside the West the 
next larger, and outside the East the largest. The smallest 
is the official standard. 

[V.B.—The Rev. G. Rex gives the pu at 73.92 inches, 
It would be worth inquiring if the pu at Chi-nan-fu is 
not more correctly 62.81 inches English,—H.B.M.] 


Nors 2.—Mgr. Hamer (6) states :— 

Ici [Lan-chou, Kansu] pour les terres on ne compte pas 
par mou mais par teou 2}; personne ne sait dire au juste la 
mésure d’un teou; cela dépend des terres et des endroits. 
Une telle terre est vendue pour autant, une autre pour autant 


de teou. Il me semble qu’un teou équivale & 24 mou. 


Nors 3.—A priest at Liu-an, Anhui (10) states:— — 


Ici le peuple ne connait pas le nom mow, on compte la 
grandeur des terres par le nombre de fan qn’on paye de ésou 
[rent] et on dit, ‘Je cultive 5, 6, etc., tan de terre.” 


Nore 4.—Rev. E. T. Wirtrams (17) states as regamls 
Nanking :— : 
After sending to the Hien six or eight times I have finally 
obtained a complete table :— 
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f 10 Fin (4p) =1 Tsun (+) or Inch 


10 Ts‘un = 10Ch‘ih (RR) or Foot 

TABLE OF 5 Ch‘ih =1Pu (#) or Pace 
LineakR 4 = 2 Pu = 1 Chang (x) 
Measure. | 180 Chang =1Li (B) 
200Li =—1Tu (JE) 


| 360 Tu = 1 Chen-Tein (J) KR) 

The foot in this table is what is called the Kiu-cheh-ch‘ih 
(Ft Hf RR), or Carpenter's Foot, nine-tenths of the ordinary 
foot. It does not measure exactly this according to my 
measurement as reported in the paper sent you. I ought to 
say, however, that I have had no access to any official standard, 
and have had to measure a number of those in actual use ‘by 
carpenters and merchants, but as both the carpenter's rules 
measured by me were a little more than nine-tenths of the 
longest Ts‘ai-ch‘ih measured, I considered they could not be 
far wrong. 

According to this, the foot in the above table is twelve and 
one-half inches in length (English). This will make the 
Pu, or Pace, equal to 62.5 Inches (English) and the Li equal 
to 1,875 English Feet. 

(100 Square Ts‘un (7f) = 1 Square Ch‘ih (RR) 
25 ,, Ch‘ih =-1 , Po ( 


TABLE 4 s Pua =1 ,, Chang (x) 
OF 6 ,,° Chang == 1 Fin (FP) 
ARBAS, 10 Fin = 1 Mow (i) 
100 Mow = 1 Ch‘ing (ti) 

540 Mow = 1 Square Li (B) 


It will be seen by this that 240 Square Pu make one Mow. 
Fhe Chih is of same length as in the table of length, ie, 
12.5 Inches (English), so that a Square Pu will equal 27.126 
Square Feet (English) and a Mow 723.36 Square Yards 
(English). 
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Nore 5.—Rev. P. Hoang (1) states :— 

The legal measure kung % containing 5 $$ 3# ch‘ih equals 
1.537 métres (604 English inches), This measure was a few 
years ago [prior to 1882] legally prescribed for the measure- 
ment of land formed thereafter by alluvial deposit; while for 
old land the use of the measure traditionally employed in 
each district is permitted. The traditional measure, judicially 
admitted in the district of Shanghai, equals 1.676 métres 
(66 inches). [N.B.—This gives 1 acre = 6 mow exactly]. 
This measure was a few years ago sent by the Shanghai 
Taotai to the British Consul. In the country two other 
measures are in use, one = 1.690 métres, one = 1. 770 
meétres. 
In Tsung-ming Aj, where measurement is frequent 
on account of continual accretion by alluvial deposit, the 
traditional kung equals 1.720 métres. During the Ming 
dynasty a stone of this dimension was erected in front of the 
Magistrate’s Yamén, for standard comparison. There the 
common instrament of measurement is a thin strip of 
“bamboo, called Chang-po x ff, measuring 10 kung = 17.2 
métres. i) 


Nore 6.—Rev. J. C. Greson (23) states respecting Swatow:— 

The “ pace” is not in practical use here and its length is 
not known. Theoretically it should equal about 5 feet, the 
pace being measured not between right and left foot when 
stepping, but between successive positions of either foot, 
which is twice the distance. 

The Zi is often used, but its length is very indefinite. It 
is used here (also in the Amoy region and Formosa, and in 
the Hak-ka country) chiefly as a fractional part (one-tenth) 
of the league (#j), and the length of the latter varies greatly. 
It represents about an hour’s moderate walking on level 
ground. If the “ pace” be taken at 5 feet, then 360 paces 
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to the Li would give 1,800 feet as its length, which would be 
a fair average here. 

No one seems to know the area of the Mow, and it is said 
to vary not only in different districts, but to be variously 
reckoned on fields contiguous to each other. 

The Mow is divided into tenths (Zp). Land is commonly 
described by its average yield reckoned in Piculs (7A) of ripe 
grain unshelled, 5 Piculs to the Mow being a fair yield in 
good seasons. This is the standard for rice-fields. These 
give two crops annually, the winter being the heavier (5 
Piculs to the Mow) and the summer lighter (4 Piculs to the 
Mow). For the winter crop, a peck and a half per Mow is 
allowed for seed, and each Mow is supposed to contain 120 
plants. For the summer crop, the allowance of seed is 3 
pecks per Mow. For “dry” ground (fM) the usual 
reckoning is in terms of the number of plants reckoned in 
thousands, of potatoes or sugar-cane which it can carry. 
[V.B.—Mr. Gipson gives no length for the pace, and I base 
the area of the Mow on his length for the carpenter's (and 
land) foot.—H.B.M.] 


Nore 7.—Rey. C. Bons (19) states regarding Canton :— 
A pu i is 2 Chinese feet, but in some cases it is 2.2 
Chinese feet. [N.B.—I have disregarded this statement, 


and in estimating the area of the mow have taken Mr. Bonz’s _ 


further statement that the land foot is 14 English inches.— 
H.B.M.] 


Nore 8,—Mr. A. P. Happer, Jr. (25) states respecting 
Méngizii :-— 
oThe Mu (@{) is not known here, This is stated on good 
authority. When land is transferred, it is paced off, or 
delimitated by giving the boundaries. The value is calculated 
on the rent it will bring, or on the quantity of grain it will 


ae 
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yield per year. The pace is said to be the ordinary step of 
a man walking at an ordinary gait. The kung @ lent me 
measured 1,525 métres. 


Nore 9.—Mr. J. H. Hunt (14) states :— 

The mow (irang i) is the area on which taxes are paid 
[in Corea]. The people do not buy and sell land by this 
measure. The price of a field or plot of ground is regulated 
by the time occupied in ploughing it, or by its average yield 
of grain per year. 


Nore 10.—Mr. Max Szx Car (26) states respecting Takow :— 


Natives speak of the hap (FA), not the mow (i) of land; 
the latter measurement is not known. 


’ 


With regard to Shanghai weights. and measures, the 
following letter from the Chairman of the General 
Chamber of Commerce to H.B.M. Consul-General, conveys 
all the information of which the Chamber could dispose :— 


Suaneuar Geyerat Cuamper or Commerce, 
SuanGual, dist July 1885, 


To P, J. Hucuus, Esgq., 
A.B.M, Consul-General, Shanghai. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter - 
of 28th July, asking for information as to the denominations and 
equivalents of the weights and measures in use at this Port, for 
communication to the Board of Trade, and in reply I have the 
pleasure to hand you the following particulars :— 
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The subject is dealt with at length in Dr. 8. Wetzs Witi1ams’ 
Commercial Guide, chapter 5, sections 3 to 6, but as only a small 
number of the weights and measures indicated are in use between 
foreigners and natives, it is perhaps unnecessary to give details of 
those which are confined to native use glone. 

Weighis—The weights in use for general purposes are 

the Tael == 1} 02. Av,, 

the Catty = 1}1b. , —16 Taels, 

the Picul —1334,, ,, — 100 Catties, 
the former being used for precious metals and the two latter for the 
ordinary purposes of market stuff and produce. 

The usual instrument for market use is the Steelyard, which 
will weigh up to a picul, while larger quantities are usually treated 
by Beam or Fairbank scales of foreign manufacture. 

Measure of Length,—The measure of length is the “ Chih,” 
which is equa] to 14:1 inches English. 

Measure of Distance —The measure of distance is the ‘ Li,” 
which is equal to 360 paces or 1894°12 feet English. 

Land Measure.—Land is generally measured by the “ Mau "= 
26°73 square Poles English, the subdivisions being decimals: 
100 mau — 16°7 acres, 

There does not appear to be any reliable standard for either 
weights or measures, the initial element in both cases being a grain 
of millet-seed, the equivalent of the English Barleycorn, while there 
is also a difference in both weights and measures varying with the 
article to. which they are applied. Thus in Shanghai the ordinary 
Measures of Capacity are the Koh = 6'108 litres 

the Shing = 1:031 _,, 

the Tan =—1081 ,, 
which are commonly used for retailing market commodities such as 
rice, peas and grain generally, but the smaller measures are usually 
made of bamboo joints, and vary in size according to what the 
retailer considers will give him a fair profit. 

The “Tau” is made of wood like an inverted eriseda with 
the top cut off, and holds generally 64 catties. 
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For retailing oil and spirits there are measures which contain 
1, 2, 4 and 8 Taels weight respectively, and indeed almost all 
articles are sold by weight, whether solids or liquids, and there does 
not appear to be any genuine standard of capacity. 

It may farther be noted that both weights and measures differ 
in different provinces, though as far as the open ports are concerned 
the proper equivalents were arranged by the Treaties, bat even in 
this the French and English do not exactly agree, though they do 
so nearly enough for practical purposes. 

As regards measnres of length again the ‘‘ Chih,” or Chinese 
foot, varies with the different trades, and in Shanghai we have the 
following : — 


Bing. Inches & Decimals, 


Junk-builders’ chih — 15°769 to 15°69 


Custom House ,, 14098 
Tailors’ *- 14:05 to 13°85 
Board of Revenue ,, 13-181 
Artisans’ - 12-569 
Carpenters’ ” 11-14 

Masons’ Pe 11°08 to 10°9 


while they differ again at most of the open Ports. 
Trusting that the above information may be of service to you, 


I have the honour to be, 
etc., cte., 


(Signed) J.J. KESWICK, 
Chairman. 
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[=xTracts From “ NORTH-CHINA HERALD” FoR 1889.] 





Remittances to Peking from Shantung. 


“Chang Yao reports the transmission of the following sums 
on various accounts to Peking: the sixth instalment of the Peking 
subsidy, Tls. 50,000, forwarded to the Board of Revenue by the 
Financial Commissioner: Tls, 6,250 transmitted by the Salt 
Commissioner to the Board of Revenue as interest on funds lent to 
the province, together with Tls. 156,2.5 for difference in weight 
and Tis. 50 for porterage; Tis. 6,250 to the Imperial Honsehold 
for interest on borrowed capital, with similar allowances for porterage 
and loss by exchange; Tis. 20,000 sent by the Grain Intendant 
as the second instalment towards defraying the outlay on frontier 
defence; and Tls. 20,000 from the four-tenths of the receipts of 
the foreign Customs’ duties at Chefoo as a contribution to the 
Tientsin Arsenal."—Vol. xlii., p. 146. 


The Currency Question in Kirin: Excessive Issue of Paper Money, 


’ “January 17th—The Governor of Kirin states that the 
currency system of the town of Kirin is carried on on & most 
pernicious system, and as a remedy for the great inconvenience and 
suffering which it entails npon the people, he suggests that a 

rtion of the subsidy which the province receives yearly from 

eking should in future be remitted in copper cash. Cash, he 
states, is the proper standard for the monetary requirements of the 
people, and paper money is only to be resorted to when it proves 
insofficient. If the latter could be made to circulate freely and the 
. price of commodities, whether paid in cash or paper, could be 
equalised, it would prove a real convenience for the people, to which 
no objection could be raised, as in the other provinces where paper 
money is used to supplement the ordinary currency. In Kirin, 
however, the case is quite different. Here the notes no longer 
represent a cash value, and, being inconvertible, haye given rise to 
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abuses greater than any ever resulting from the financial expedients 
of the Sung dynasty, The commercial transactions of the town 
are all based on a gigantic system of credit, against which pro- 
hibitions have been issued from time to time without effect. The 
notes of the system lay in its convenience for use in the market 
where money was required to pass rapidly from hand to hand, 
and in course of time its use‘ was extended until it assumed its 
present dimensions and afforded facilities to dishonest merchants 
for fraudulent practices and overtrading. The notes were put on 
the market without any regard to the capital possessed by the 
establishment issuing them, and people seeing that they could buy 
sycee or goods with mere paper, naturally preferred to hide away 
their cash, and make gain without employing money at all. 
Merchants who came to the city to trade, observing the high price 
of silver and articles of commerce, feared that they would lose 
heavily on any goods purchased there, and took their cash to other 
places where they could invest it better, The consequence was 
that there is an unusual scarcity of cash in Kirin, and that prices 
have gone up to an enormous height. The soldiers and officials 
suffered more than any other part of the population, By an old 
regulation a part of their salary was paid out of the local revenue, 
and to begin with was issued at a discount of twenty per cent. 
The chief source of revenue is a tax upon distilleries paid in incon- 
vertible paper, of which it took considerably over four tao to make 
a Tael, bat which was issued to the officials and soldiers at the 
rate of three tao to the Tael. But this did not represent the total 
loss. The other cities in the province would not accept the 
inconvertible paper of Kirin, therefore the soldier was obliged, if 
he wished to return home, to exchange his paper money for silver 
at the current high market rates. When he reached home he had 
to convert his silver into cash, and as the price of silver was lower 
than in Kirin he again sustained a heavy loss. The country 
people who bronght produce into town found themselves unable to 
sell it unless they took the price in paper money, and as this was 
utterly useless in the country they were obliged to exchange 
it at a ruinous loss before returning. Vendors of firewood, and 
other poor creatures who had carried heavy burdens from a long 
distance into the city, would often want a few cash to bay food 
to appease their hunger, and would find themselves unable to 
obtain it, to such a pitch had the abuses of the currency system 
attained. After a consultation with the local, civil and military 
authorities, Memorialist drew up a set of regulations for reducing 
the price of silver, and placing the copper and paper money on a 
uniform basis, and took steps to have them enforced among the 
mercantile community. Daring a specified period, when outstanding 
notes were presented for payment, at least 20 per cent. of the 
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amount was to be given in cash, and after the third moon of next 

' year, the further issue of inconvertible paper was to be entirely 
discontinued. It is feared, however, that in making such a radical 
change, a difficulty might at first be experienced in obtaining cash 
to meet the requirements of trade. The late Governor proposed 
to open a local mint for the coinage of cash, but the difficulty of 
procuring copper renders this scheme unsuited to the exigencies of 
the case. Kirin draws from the Board of Revenue in Peking 
quarterly subsidies for defence purposes, and half-yearly allowances 
for the maintenance of a drilled force in the province. It is 
suggested that of each of these payments, Tls. 10,000 should be 
issued in copper cash at an exchange of 8,000 cash to the Tacel, 
and be forwarded in carts to Kirin along with the remittances in 
silver. Or if it is thought better, the Board might direct one of 
the provinces which coins copper cash and has communication 
by sea with Manchuria to forward a similar amount of cash by 
steamer to Newcbwang, whence it could be sent overland to Kirin, 
where it might be used in the payment of salaries instead of a 
direct remittance from the Board,—Referred to the consideration 
of the Board of Revenue,”—idid., p, 175, 


Coinage of Cash in Shensi stopped through want of 
Foreign Copper. 


“ February 21st.—About eighteen months ago steps were taken 
for the erection of a mint to coin copper cash in Shensi. Chén-an 
is the only district in the province which produces copper, but the 
quality is so poor that for coinage purposes it can only be used in 
combination with the foreign metal, and supplies of the latter had 
to be procured from Shanghai. During the time that the mint has 
been working, eleven castings have been turned out, representing a 
total of 19,800 strings of cash. The supply of foreign copper is 
nearly exhausted, and the officers who were sent to Shanghai to 
make further purchases report that owing to the stoppage of the 
Japanese copper works and other causes the price of the article 
has so gone up as to place it out of their power to procure any 
more. Under these circumstances, and in view of the fact that the 

7 experiment of using the native copper alone has not proved a 
success, the Governor asks permission to be allowed to postpone 
farther coinage operations until foreign copper can be procured at 
reasonable rates.”—ibid., p. 811, 
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Ourrency and Public Works in China. 


“ Our readers will have noticed that some of the correspondents 
whose reports on the condition of the distressed districts we have 
published, have at times referred to the losses incurred in the 
exchange of silver for copper cash. Those who distributed relief 
after the Yellow River inundations, some two years ago, had 
similar experiences, and we suppose it would be the same anywhere 
in the empire where foreign commerce has not increased the 
working capital of bankers and merchants. The rise in the price of 
cash caused by the sale of the few thousand taels of sycee that have 
been sent to Shantung and Manchuria this year, may have partly 
arisen from the exactions of the money-changers, but we are 
inclined to think that it has been chiefly brought about by what we 
may call natural causes. Money-changers are seldom possessed of 
more than a few thousand taels of capital and very often they have 
only a few hundred. The influx into ao district of a quantity of 
sycee which would have no effect on the money market of even a 
second or third rate open port, would very soon exhaust the 
resources of all the cash bankers in the inland districts, We are 
aware that in some places the native bankers have behaved very 
liberally in their dealings with the missionaries who have been 
distributing the relief funds, but where capital is very limited and 
business almost at a standstill, from the condition of the country, it 
could not be expected that the most generous conduct of bankers 
would have much effect on the market price of copper cash. But 
the probability is that the bankers were able to do very little to 
prevent losses in exchange from lack of means, Even if they 
bought sycee at prices considerably ander those ruling in the other 
provinces, they have not the means of transporting it which would 
enable them to realise a profit, and it is evident that the supply of 
cash and the amount of sycee used in the districts we are referring 
to, are both limited. The writer of Chinese Characteristics very 
graphically described the other day the state of the currency, if we 
can apply this term to the wretched cash of the country, and the 
troubles which await all those who have to use it. We were all 
more or less acquainted with these evils, which we take to be about 
the most serious which injure China, The condition of the cash 
in use in all the provinces becomes almost periodically so bad that 
the Peking Gazette is stuffed with Memorials and Wdicts on the 
subject, from which but little good results. The truth is, as we 
have said before, that there are too many people, of all ranks ande 
degrees, throughout the empire, some of whom are enriched by, and 
others live upon, the badness of cash and the inequalities of sycee, 
for any great improvement in either to be attempted by the Govern- 
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ment. No doubt, some of the higher officials would be glad to sce 
the evils abolished and even a coinage introduced, but reform in 
this direction, like other western improvements, must come slowly. 
It is a matter of regret that the mint which the Viceroy of Canton 
procured from England for the coinage of cash is not to be worked, 
but if His Excellency’s change of plan is owing to the advance in 
the price of copper which took place last year and in 1887, we hope 
that the recent decline in the value of the metal may induce him to 
change his mind again, 

“We suggested some time ago that the Viceroys and high 
officials in the afflicted provinces should employ the people in road- 
making, the repair of waterways and other public works. If these 
have been undertaken to any great extent they will be of great 
service to the country, but we confess that we are not sanguine of 
anything of consequence being done in these things. Yet nothing 
would, under the circumstances, be of greater service to the country 
and the people, for the latter would be provided with some means of 
subsistence while commerce and the movement of troops would be 
facilitated. Such improvements could not be objected to by the 
most conservative Chinese, for they would be in accordance with 
old ways and the patriotic spirit which is supposed to animate the 
policy of the Government. No doubt the rulers of China know 
perfectly well that they must meet the criticism of the outside 
world, which their predecessors neglected and despised. When, 
therefore, the country suffers, as unfortunately it has suffered, great 
distress in recent years, and foreigners are appealed to for aid, the 
Government should know that the amount of subscriptions from 
other countries will be greatly affected by the manner in which the 
officials have discharged their duties or are discharging them. We 
_ noticed not long ago that the Spectator questioned the wisdom of 
English people subscribing to the Lord Mayor's fand, and we have 
no doubt that its remarks on the subject have caused at least some 
people to withbold their money. Not only Heaven but men help 
those who help themselves ; and if foreigners see that the Govern- 
ment of China does not take effectual steps to mitigate the evils 
from inundation or drought, much less practical sympathy will be 
shewn by them on the next reonrrence of such disasters. And as 
a proof of the critical attitude of Englishmen to this country, to 
which we have referred, and which the Government must meet, we 
mention the fact that the news of the outbreak at Chinkiang had 
an immediate and considerable effect in diminishing the subscrip- 
tions to the Relief Fand. We commend to those who have the ear 
of the great officials, if any such foreigner there be, the advocacy 
of useful public works and currency reform,” —ibid., p. 899. 
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“The subject of Chinese currency demands not a brief para- 
graph, but a comprehensive essay, or rather a volume. Its chaotic 
eccentricities would drive any Occidental nation to madness in a 
single generation, or more probably such gigantic evils would 
speedily work their own cure. In speaking of the disregard of 
accuracy we have mentioned a few of the more prominent annoy- 
ances. A hundred cash are not a hundred, and a thousand cash 
are not a thousand, but some other and totally uncertain number, to 
be ascertained only by experience, In wide regions of the empire, 
one cash counts for two, that is, it does so in numbers above twenty, 
so that when one hears that he is to be paid five hundred cash he 
understands that he will receive two hundred and fifty pieces, less 
the local abatement, which perpetually shifts in different places. 
There is a constant intermixture of small or spurious cash, leading 
to inevitable disputes between dealers in any commodity. At 
irregular intervals, the local magistrates become impressed with the 
evil of this debasement of the currency, and issue stern proclama- 
tions against it. This gives the swarm of underlings in the 
magistrate’s yamén an opportunity to levy squeezes on all the cash 
shops in the district, and to make the transaction of all business 
more or less difficult. Prices at once rise, to meet the temporary 
necessity for pure cash. As soon as the paying ore in this vein 
is exhausted, and it is not worked to any extent, the bad cash 
return, but prices do not fall. Thus the irrepressible law by which 
the worse currency drives out the better, is never for an instant 
suspended. The condition of the cash becomes worse and worse, 
until, as in some parts of the province of Honan, everyone goes to 
market with two entirely distinct sets of cash, one of which is the 
ordinary mixture of good with bad, and the other is composed 
exclusively of counterfeit pieces. Certain articles are paid for with 
the spurious cash only. But in regard to other commodities this 
is matter of special bargain, and accordingly there is for these 
articles a double market price. That enormous losses must result 
from such a state of things, is to any westerner obvious at a glance, 
although the Chinese are so accustomed to inconveniences of this 
sort, that they seem almost unconscious of their existence, and the 
evils are felt only as the pressure of the atmosphere is felt. 
Chinese cash is emphatically ‘filthy lucre.’ It cannot be handled 
without contamination, The strings, of five hundred or a thousand 
(nominal) pieces, are exceedingly liable to break, which involves 
great trouble in re-counting and re-tying, There is no uniformity 
of weight in the current copper cash, but all is both bulky and 
heavy. Cash to the value of a Mexican dollar weigh not less than 
eight pounds avoirdupois. A few handred cash are all that 
anyone can carry about in the little bags which are suspended for 
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this purpose from the girdle. If it is desired to use a larger sum 
than a few strings, the transportation becomes a serious matter, 
The losses on transactions in ingots of sycee are always great, and 
the person who uses them is inevitably cheated both in buying and 
in selling. Ifhe employs the bills of cash-shops, the difficulty is 
not greatly relieved, since those of one region are either wholly 
uncurrent in another region not far away, or will be taken only at 
a heavy discount, while the person who at last takes them to be re- 
deemed, has in prospect a certain battle with the harpies of the 
shop by which the bills were issued, as to the quality of the cash 
which is to be paid for them. Under these grave disabilities the 
wonder is that the Chinese are able to do any business at all; and 
yst, as we daily perceive, they are so accustomed to these annoy- 
ances, that their burden appears scarcely felt, and the only serious 
complaint on this score comes from foreigners.” —#ibid,, p. 411. 


Resistance to Change of Currency in Kirin. 


26th June.—“ A memorial from the high authorities of Kirin 
states that it has long been the practice in the provincial capital 
to make use of irredeemable bank notes instead of money. The 
custom having proved to be injurious to the Government, the army 
and the people alike, the memorialists obtained permission from 
the Emperor to put a stop to it altogether. On the promulgation 
of a notice to this effect unbounded joy was manifested by the 
public. At the same time six months’ warning was given to those 
concerned, and arrangements were made for carrying out the change 
gradually. The utmost consideration was thus shown to the 
merchants, who, notwithstanding, in their greed and covetousness 
swore an oath not to obey. As a first step they bribed certain 
unworthy gentlemen, who drew up for them a general petition full 
of bad arguments and concealed threats; but the memorialists 
refused to be influenced by this. Finally one house, the Jui-shang 
Bank, has now suddenly closed its doors for no cause. Unavoid- 
able bankruptcy is a common enough occurrence and would call 
for no par remark, But in the present instance the pretended 
insolyents had only four days previously received twelve thousand 
faels on account of one Government department and ten thousand 
taels on account of another, Their action can therefore only be 
regarded as a deliberate swindle conceived with the object of 
putting pressure on the authorities. The enormity of the offence 
is moreover aggravated by the fact that they have long been the 
busiest of traders and have made immense profits at the expense 


; 
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of other people. The memorialists have ordered the prefect to 
imprison both the proprietors of the bank and their assistants, and 
to take measures to recover the moneys owed by them. Even if 
they discharge all their liabilities in full, they must still be 
punished severely, in order that others may be warned by their 
example. It is further requested that one of the officers from 
whom they received the Government money may also be made a 
defendant in the case, in order that it may be discovered by a 
rigorous investigation whether he acted in collusion with them or 
not.— Approved.” — Vol, xliii., p. 50. 


Paper and Silver Currency. 


“The use of seals had extended much in China about two 
centuries after Christ, and this led gradually to stamping silk and 
skin for various purposes, Just at that time the manufacture of 
paper was introduced from the West and it was found to be an 
article capable of many common uses. This led the Taoists, for 
example, to multiply charms rapidly by stamping them on paper 
to sell to the superstitious, either to hang on their doors or to 
carry with them when travelling. Commercial accounts were 
written on paper for convenience, and merchants and shopkeepers 
provided themselves with seals for stamping. They came into the 
habit also of stamping the paper before or after they wrote their 
figures upon it, This was the state of things when the establish- 
ment of the Caliphate on the Euphrates gave an impetus to Eastern 
trade. The Chinese in the eighth and ninth centuries made 
much more silk than before for foreign countries. The spread of 
the silk manufacture in Western regions did not put an end to 
the demand for the silk goods of China or for the unwoven silk. 
Neither Burope nor Western Asia could manufacture enough of 
their own silk to meet the demands of the market. The historian 
Roppatson says of this period that the silk of China was purchased 
in Shensi, the westernmost province of that empire, and conveyed 
thenfe by caravan in a march of eighty or a hundred days to the 
banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked and carried down the 
stream of that river to the Caspian, After a dangerous voyage 
across that sea and ascending the river Oyrus as far as it is 
navigable, it was conducted by a short land carriage of five days 
to the river Phasis, which falls into the Black Sea. Thence it was 
taken by ship to Constantinople. While such was the activity of 
trade by land there would naturally be a corresponding expansion 
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of seaborne traffic from the seaports of China to India and farther 
west. The three conturies of the Tang dynasty at the same time 
gave opportunity to home commerce to grow in proportion. Trade 
flourishes when an empire is at peace. It was these circumstances 
combined which led to the invention of paper money in the Tang 
dynasty, and it was to the Chinese merchants and statesmen, 

articularly of the ninth century, that the credit is due in the first 
instance of employing paper money in the form of drafts payable at 
certain cities. 

“ Those who wish to master this subject will find much to interest 
them in Vissmrine's work, which received the Julien prize a few 
years ago. During the present year the Peking Oriental Society 
has published a paper (taken chiefly from a work by Wang-liu, 
published in 1831) by the lamented Japanese Minister to China, 
Shioda Saburo, on the same subject. This paper is of very great 
value. It brings out clearly the point that silver was not employed 
as money before the Tang dynasty, and that it was then in- 
trodnced. Reference is here made to the work called Ji Ohilu by 
Ku Yen-wu,* who died two centuries ago, where it is said that 
before the Tang dynasty copper cash was the medium of exchange 
between Government and people, and silver had never come into 
use. At that time silver was already introduced in South China, 
meaning by that term Canton and Kuangsi, It is a curious fact 
that at about A.D. 500, according to Chinese history as examined 
by Ku Yen-wn, there were in regard to money circulation three 
belts of country. In the extreme south, gold and silver were in 
use, Canton being the centre of trade. In middle China, all along 
the Yangtse into Szechuan, copper cash were used everywhere as 
the medium of exchange. All this belt of territory, with Canton, 
Kuangsi and Tongking, was then raled from Nanking a3 the 
centre. In the North, which was under Tartar administration, copper 
cash and grain were employed as a double medium of exchange. 
The effect of Tartar control was to favour barter and keep back 
the onward advance of monetary conveniences. Even now soldiers 
are paid in grain when they are upon the old régime, but the new 
drilled troops are paid in silver. It is noticeable here that silver 
began to be a currency in South China first and at a time when 
China sent her prefects regularly to rule in Cochin-Chinese &nd 
Cambodian cities. Gold in ancient China was much used on 
account of its great abundance. Bnit silver began to enter China 
because it is produced abundantly in Burma and because it was a 
circulating mediam in India and farther west. The silver which 
circulated by weight in Canton in A.D. 500 would be partly 
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Burmese and partly what Arabian merchants and others brought 
from distant ports. The Arabian trade would certainly have a 
share in the introduction of silver by weight into the commerce of 
China in its southern provinces. We find’ many proofs of the 
activity of the Arab merchants from the Han dynasty downwards. 
This is probably another instance of it. The Mei-ling mountains, 
on the north of Canton province, at that time separated tho belt 
of country which traded by weight from the belt of country which 
traded with the help only of copper coins, and this was noticed by 
the celebrated author Han Wén-kung in a memorial he sent to the 
Emperor about A.D. 800, Yuen Chen, another great statesman, 
mentioned at about the same time that salt and pieces of silk were 
used as money in Szechuan. Cinnabar and quicksilver, he added, 
were used as money in Kuangsi, as also pisces of cloth and silk. 
At that time any valuable article which had a known price in the 
market could be bartered like coins elsewhere. It was in this way 
that silver came into extensive use. It was of a fixed value 
according to weight, and the silver mines of Burma made it very 
convenient when the influence of the Chinese Government extended 
to that region. Another step in the use of silver was taken when 
in A.D. 1035 it was commanded that the provinces of the empire 
should not in future be expected to pay taxes in the same form. 
Most portions of the empire would pay in copper cash. Fukien, 
Canton, and Kuangsi might send silver, Kiangsu and Chékiang 
could contribute silk. This is the first instance of the payment 
of taxes in silver being recognised in an edict, and it was $54 years 
ago. Since that time the influence of silver has been increasing 
to the present day, for during this century the change of grain to 
silyer in the contributions of the people to the expense of the 
Government has in many localities been made for the first time. 
A change back again from silver to grain or from silver to copper 
is never known, 

“For cight centuries the use of silver by weighing it, aso 
circulating medium, has been increasing in China, and it has known 
nv check but the introdaction of the dollar. The dollar, however, 
has only perhaps represented in the amount of its circulation a 
contemporaneous growth of new trade. The sycee in use as money 
hag certainly not diminished in quantity on account of the large 
import of Mexican dollars which China now requires, for these 
dollars, when cheap, are often melted down into sycee. A 
thousand years ago the people in Central China kept their accounts | 
in copper cash, which at that time would in the market procure a 
mach larger amount of clothing and provisions than now, and the 
inconvenience of copper, on account of its relative weight, would 
not be so much felt. ‘They did not then change cash into silver 
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in totalling up their daily and annual entries, because the change 
from copper to silver as a standard of value had not yet been made. 
Arabian trade brought to China the use of silver by weight as 
European trade at a later period brought the dollar. In both 
cases the flow of silver has been traceable from south to north in 
successive zones of country. The convenience of a paper currency 
made itself felt much sooner in China than in any other country 
because of the early use of engraved seals, the immense internal 
trade, and the commercial instinct of the people.”—ibid., p. 139. 


Want of Control over the Circulating Medium. 


“ About sixty years ago a student of Chinese history in 
Soochow made some deep researches into the question of the 
currency. The currency was then becoming more and more out of 
the reach of Government control, Foreign trade was increasing. 
The Government had for nearly two centuries left silver to work 
its own way as money paid by weight, and received it in payment 
of taxes from each arrondissement. Only the copper cash were 
issued by the Government. For silver there was no mint and 
neyer had been but once, and that for a short time, yet this metal 
had grown to be one of the most important elements in domestic 
as well as foreign trade. It was the same with paper. Paper 
notes representing money were issued by private capitalists in all 
large cities, and the Government had no interest in them. Their 
success as a circulating representative of silver was entirely at the 
risk of the native bank. Silver and paper both represented money 
in all the large transactions of trade. The small market negotia- 
tions in copper cash which belong to the daily life of the people, 
and which, while as transactions they are counted by millions, are 
always small in bulk, were the only trading operations of which 
the Government issued the circulating mediom. How strikingly 
different was this state of things from that which exists in the 
West, where gold, silver, copper, nickel, and stamped paper are 
all issued by the Governments as money. Our anthor knew 
nothing of this, of course, but he was still able to cast his eye over 
a wide range of financial facts. China had had a long history of 
financial experiments and a succession of prosperous and dis- 
appointing experiences. With the national annals before him, 
each dynasty having its special chapter on finance, it never struck 
him that China was, or could be, deficient in financial knowledge 
or unable fo meet the new conditions of the time. He attempted 
to shew that a change in policy was required in finance, and the 
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conclusion he arrived at, and which he tried to prove by argument, 
was that a Government paper currency ought to be again issued 
and the use of silver prohibited. The people should attend to 
agriculture rather than to trade. This was their proper occupation, 
and would lead them to a spirit of contentment. The circulating 
medium of trade ought to be in the hands of the prince as a source 
of revenue. 

“ The reasons, he said, why the monarch cannot easily control 
the currency or derive revenue from it are fivefold. Coppersmiths 
melt coin because they wish to use the copper in making wash- 
basins, tea-kettles, and images of the gods. This is the first 
interference with the monarch’s authority. In addition to this, 
lead and spelter are employed to make spurious coin in the 
furnaces of law-breakers aiming at a little profit, This is the 
second interference; and the third is the extending use of foreign 
dollars. (It is worthy of remark that through the whole of his 
book the author, writing in 1831, makes no allusion to opium; 
yet it is gy ge that the spread of Spanish dollars first and 
American dollars afterwards was very much connected with the 
opium trade. At the same time he makes no allusion to the silk 
or the tea trade, His point is simply that it is a loss to the 
Chinese Government not to have the profit arising from the control 
of the currency. As to commercial questions he seems to have no 
information, nor did he seek any.) His fourth reason why the 
Government fails to derive benefit from the circulating medium is 
that the market price of silver is entirely in the hands of the 
merchants. He would like the Government to regulate the currency 
by authority—not knowing that it is disastrous and vain for official 
authority to attempt to modify prices. Ohina has learned many 
lessons since the day when this author lived. The fifth cause of 
the feebleness of the Government in regard to the control of the 
money market is the fact that bank notes and bills of exchange are 
issued by private capitalists, 

* Our author’s advice to the Government was to make a law 
prohibiting the use of silver in money payments and at the same 
time restore the issue of Government bank notes which had 
been so long discontinued. In his opinion this was the only 
policy by which the five evils from which the Government suffered 
could be eradicated and the country made prosperous. In support 
of this view he appeals to the history of money in China, Ancient 
statesmen saw the propriety of drawing a revenue of cereal 
products from one Jocality, of textile fabrics from another, and Bf 
coined money from a third. They did not see the need of a large 
issue of coins, except occasionally, when floods and drought 
compelled the adoption of this expedient. Nor did finance minis- 
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ters in very early times limit money to silver or to copper. Pearls 
and jade, tortoise-shell and cowries, bundles of silk and grass- 
cloth, served as money in China’s ancient markets. About B.C. 
800 an old poem says: “ A simple-looking lad, you were carrying 
cloth to exchange it for silk.” The official master of the market, 
says the comment, stamped the cloth for use in barter, and it was 
two inches in width and 16 inches long. The author adduces this 
as classical authority for an issue of Government bank notes. But 
as the poem mentions merely barter, and the explanatory remark 
is that of an author of A.D. 200, how can we know whether the 
market officer stamped the cloth or not? It may have been a 
simple case of barter. Whatever is meant it would scarcely be by 
stamping, for this mode of giving official validity was hardly in 
use so early. Why, for example, do we find that the cash of the 
Ch‘in dynasty, B.C. 220, were issued without any inscription upon 
them? Books tell us that the Han dynasty monarchs were the 
first to direct characters to be inscribed upon their coins. This 
practice commenced about B.C. 200 and was never afterwards 
neglected. He refers to another example—that of painted squares 
of white deer skin, which in the reign of Han Wu-ti were used as 
money. They were priced at four hundred thousand cash each, 
and were presented to the Emperor by the high nobility or by his 
relatives at the daily audiences or at high. festivals, after which - 
they could pass into circulation for the amount mentioned. At 
that time there was also a silver coinage, the silver being mixed 
with tin as an alloy, on account of the whiteness of that metal. 
This alloy of tin was doubtless intended to prevent all attempts at 
melting the imperial coins. The melter could only lose by the act, 
and if it was not worth his while he would not place the coins in 
his melting-pot. This seems to be a clear historical instance of 
silver coinage lasting for a very short time. Neither the silver 
coins of Han Wo-ti nor the painted squares of white deer skin 
remained long in use; and the high value assigned to the deer 
skin would suggest that it was something like the million pound 
bank note of Samuel Rogers, which he displayed in the chimney- 
piece of his breakfast parlour. It was more an object of admiration 
than of utility, in an age of Inxury and gaudy show. As to the 
origin of paper currency in China, we must look to an age later 
- than the Han dynasty." —ibid.,-p. 171. 





Ten Reasons for a Paper Currency. 


“Tn the Ming dynasty, about A.D. 1600, when the Board of 
Revenue was desirous to return to the use of paper money, the 
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Governor of one of the provinces stated in a memorial what 
appeared to him to be the ten advantages of ‘ego money. The 
first was that it could be manufactured at the capital of each 
province for use in that province. The second was that it could 
circulate widely. The third was that it could be carried with ease, 
being light. The fourth was that it could be readily kept in 
concealment. The fifth was that it was not liable to division like 
silver into different grades of purity. The sixth was that it did not 
need weighing, as was the case with silver, whenever it was used 
in @ commercial transaction. The seventh advantage was that 
silversmiths could not clip it for their own nefarious profit. The 
eighth was that it was not exposed to the peering gaze of the thief's 
rapacity. The ninth was that if paper took the place of copper, 
and copper ceased to be used for making cash, there would be a 
saving in the cost of this metal to the Government, or the copper 
saved could be used in manufacturing arms for the troops. The 
tenth advantage would be that if paper were used instead of silver, 
the silver might be stored up by the Government, 

“Our author in citing these ten reasons for ado ting a paper 
currency adds that the last two are defective. In opting paper 
for the mercantile classes the copper coins would remain in use to 
meet the necessities of the common people. So also silver should 
continue to be used in making ornamental articles and head-gear of 
various kinds. It would be a mistake to shut it up in the Govern- 
ment treasury and prevent its being accessible to silversmiths. 
There is a fallacy lying hidden in our author’s reasoning. He thought 
that the authority of the Government was all that was essential to 
the successful establishment of a circulating medium, not reflecting 
that if paper were so employed there was need of a corresponding 
store of gold or silver in readiness to pay value for the notes if the 

eople lost confidence in them and wished for their metallic equiva~ 
ing It did not strike him that the financial credit of the Govern- 
ment bank can be sustained only by payment in gold or silver to 
discontented holders of paper. He thought only of supplying the 
demand for ornaments and not of a ran on the treasury. In fact, 
China is too large a country and the merchants as a body too 
powerful by their numbers for the Government to attempt success- 
fully the prohibition of silver, nor can it refuse to allow the issue 
of paper money by private banks. The difficulty in establishing 
a national bank is found in the fact that the Government cannot 
take better care of the interests of the mercantile classes than each 
private capitalist can do for himself, and in the difference which 
exists in the commercial conditions of the various provinces. 

‘In the ten reasons for adopting a paper currency, when it is 
suggested that each treasurer of a province should issue bank notes, 
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it may well be asked, why not leave native banks in possession of 
this privilege, which is not only a benefit to themselves but to trade 
generally? It is certainly a great advantage to travellers that 
through the wide business connections of the Chinese bankers, bills 
of exchange may be bought in Shanghai and cashed in any of the 
provincial capitals of the empire. Both to native and foreigner 
this is an unquestioned benefit, and renders travelling ten-fold 
easier than if the silver had to carried in the traveller's trunks, In 
the fifth and sixth reasons alleged for Government paper currency 
the Chinese writer touches upon two patent and unanswerable 
objections to the present system. The silver is weighed at each 
transaction, and it is circulated in varying states of purity. The 
scales at which silver is weighed differ in each locality and the 
traveller feels himself outwitted. His money becomes less at each 
new point in his journey, and a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the currency grows upon him on his return; however, he 
would naturally become more reeonciled to the tyranny of the scales 
had he silver left to weigh, for when he arrived again at places of 
large trade, his sycee weighs as much in proportion to bulk as 
before. The scale differs to allow the money-changers in towns of 
small trade to pay their expenses, and when this is understoood the 
indignation of the traveller sinks somewhat. But there is a worse 
trouble than the variation in scales. It is the variations in the 
purity of the silver. It becomes alloyed in many ways and is 
reduced to purity only by re-melting. Blacksmiths melt the silver, 
and in all places of large trade there are assaying offices which 
certify the purity of silver for a small sum. Silver sent to Peking 
to represent taxes has cut into it by the treasurer of the province, 
the name of the arrondissement from which it comes, and of the 
blacksmith who melted it. Only silver of first purity is allowed 
to be sent to Peking. In this way the Government indirectly aids 
in rendering the silver which is in circulation as money much more 
pure than it would otherwise be, but the introduction of new silver 
into the money market is the work of merchants alone. Also the 
law does in a direct way by statute undertake to protect silver from 
the incessant efforts of the unprincipled who for private profit in 
every possible way try to diminish its purity. But it is so hard to 
discover the evil-doer that statutes are promulgated in vain and 
the owner of the metal is in fact only protected by the shroff and 
the assaying office. When it is considered how much impure 
silver is in circulation there does seem strong reasons for a silver 
coinage. This would at once improve the standard and raise the 
average of purity. To reject the precious metals as currency 
because their purity is tampered with, in favour of paper, would be 
a mistake. The cure for the evil is to maintain the efficiency of 
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the statutes which aim at the punishment of crimes against the 
currency, Mexican dollars are now much more uniform in value 
than sycee silver, and the convenience of a coin is so great that it is 
remarkable that the Chinese Government does not follow Japanese 
example and establish a mint.”—zdid., p. 208. 


The Origin of Paper Currency in Seals, 


“The introduction of paper currency in China is very closely 
connected with the ancient history of printing. Those native 
authors who have referred to early passages which speak of the 
employment of, seals by officers to give a money value to certain 
articles as the real commencement of paper currency have done 
quite right. Grass cloth, silk, and paper all admit of an impression 
being made on them with ink or with vermilion. In fact, vermilion 
mixed with oil was perhaps the oldest printer's ink, and the 
impression of the seal made of jade, copper, silver, gold or wood 
was, if we allow the word block to include stone and metal, the 
oldest block printing. The Chinese saw seals from Western Asia 
and they made them themselves with their own writing cut upon 
them, to be used in giving validity to official documents, as also to 
_ employ them as amulets to protect them from imaginary evils. 

The seal was not only used to stamp charms, but the handle was a 
tortoise, a tiger, or some other emblem of longevity or power, in 
order that it might have a defensive effect against evil. These ideas 
imported from Western Asia with the seals were as willingly 
adopted by the Chinese for imitation as the more reasonable idea of 
employing the seal as a manifest proof of the genuineness of 
documents. Among the more important of the improvements 
introduced and additions made to the Chow legislation by the 
-founder of the Ch‘in dynasty was the extensive use of seals. The 
progressive spirit of that dynasty is unquestionable. This is shewn 
by the fact that many features of the Ch'in legislation were adopted 
by the-Han Emperors. Among them was that of giving a seal to 
every officer. The silver seals now called Kuan-fang of officers of 
the 1st and 2nd rank, and the copper seals of Taotais are the 
continuation of an old rule which has come down from B.C. 221. 
The system has been found most useful because the seal was the 
sign of delegated authority, and of the fact that the viceroy instead 
of being himself a monarch was the representative of the imperial 
head of the state. The seal was the visible sign of the change from 
feudalism to centralisation. From that time it gradually became a 
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fixed idea with the Chinese that they must have a seal impressed 
on every writing as a proof of property or genuineness. All 
scholars and firms at the present time have a seal, and seals are 
placed on books, drawings, and letters, to an extent which is quite 
remarkable. Since this custom can be traced back to the Han 
dynasty it becomes easy to understand that the way was open 
whenever any one chose to extend a seal, by cutting it in relief 
instead of internally, into any one kind of blank form and into the 
printing of books. The multiplication of copies by stamping 
followed readily from the use of a stamp to give validity, anda 
stamp of four or eight or ten characters might readily be expanded » 
into twenty or fifty. So then we have in the early use of.seals the 
ideas of official validity, of superstitious efficacy and of the possible 
multiplication of copies, beside the use of the seal, as given to every 
official appointed by the Emperor. 

“Some one may ask what have superstitious observances to do 
with the origin of printing and of paper currency ? ‘To this the reply 
may be given that superstition makes a custom popular and often 
helps a good notion to spread rapidly. The Taoists were accustomed 
to cut seals of the wood of the jujube tree four inches square, or 
three-and-a-half of our inches, and circulated them among the 
people to check evil influences, They tanght the people to believe 
that there were evil influences in the air always ready to affect them 
mischievously, and then they provided them with guardian charms 
to secure them from the harm which they themselves had taught 
them to fear, They are not alone in thus acting, for in other 
countries it has happened that superstition has been ingeniously 
made a source of pecuniary profit by not a few. The occasions 
when the use of seals as proof of genuineness were required were of 
course very numerous, It is mentioned for instance that generals 
had their orders cnt on seals for rapid circulation among the troops 
under their command. In such a case in the third and fourth 
centuries the writing in camp orders would be white while the ground 
was black or red. All the seal cutting and the circulation of charms 
and of mirrors with lucky sentences and animal shapes engraven on 
them were in every case so much preparation for the success of 
paper currency when the time should come, Not only does the 
credit rich men possess contribute to that success, but also the 
invention of blank forms rapidly multiplied by printing. ‘The blank 
form saves time in writing and it also makes the document more 
uniform, more easily tested and more readily accepted as valid when 

“presented to a third person. The dynasty of Ch‘in Shi-huang gave 
the use of seals to China and from that time forward the possession 
of an official seal became essential to each office. The Han dynasty 
simply followed the Ch‘in dynasty rule. When this came to be the 
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case the seal impressed with vermilion was attached by regulation 
to every document issuing from each officer, metropolitan or rural. 

“Tf then the Chinese in the Han dynasty had the common use 
of seals large and small, and if paper was introduced about A.D, 
200 as we know, how long a time might be expected to elapse 
before the use of paper money, and the era of the printing of books ? 
In fact, seven centuries passed before books were commonly printed, 
and eight centuries before paper currency was adopted systematically 
by the Government. The Chinese, intelligent as they certainly are, 
and lovers of every practical improvement as they plainly are, were 
not at all in a hurry to print books to save the expense of copying, 
or to issue Government paper money to save the expense of copper 
or silver. What the Chinese highly appreciate when adopted 
they are usually very slow to adopt. This is true of gunpowder, 
which they only began to use about the twelfth century, although 
they had fireworks in the sixth century. A small cange often 
retards the adoption of remarkable inventions. In this case it 
seems to have been the habit among workmen of cutting into the 
material of the seal instead of cutting the inscription in relief. 
When once the thought occurred to some one that relief cutting 
would leave a white ground with a red or a black inscription, the 
path would be open for the invention of blank forms first, and for 
the printing of books afterwards. What Chinese authors tell us is 
that seals in the Han dynasty and later left the characters white 
when impressions were taken from them, and further that in the 
Tang dynasty the characters in the impressions from seals became 
red. The meaning of this statement appears to be that the old 
seals were all or almost all cnt in intaglio and that about the 
beginning of the Tang dynasty cameo cutting or cutting in relief 
became common, This casual remark of a Chinese author throws 
light on the fact that paper currency began in the Tang dynasty 
and at the same time the period of printing books was brought so 
much nearer because the artisans of that age began to engrave in - 
relief. “There was in fact Government paper money about A.D. 806 
and there were printed books about A.D. 920."—ibid., p. 265. 


The History of Paper Currency. 


“ The first attempt at paper currency in China of which any , 
record remains was in A.D. 806, when bills of exchange were 
ealled ‘flying money.’ Merchants in the capital could by an 
ordinance then first made receive Government bills in return for the 
merchants’ copper money. On arrival at any provincial capital 
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they could receive from the provincial treasurer the amount stated 
on the bill. There was a return to this system, which was a sort 
of banking facility offered to the merchants by the Government, 
about the year A.D. 960. A ‘burean was instituted in Kai-feng- 
fn, then the capital, for the transaction of this business. 

“Tn 1023 Szechuen was suffering from the iron cash coinage 
which the Government from scarcity of copper was neo on the 
people there. The paper notes then put in circulation at Ohéng-ta 
by the Government were meant as a relief. They were to be 
returned once in three years. The idea sprang up among the rich 
merchants and was accepted by the Government, and the merchants 
conducted the business. The limit of capital represented by the 
notes was 1,255,300 strings, a string being a thousand copper 
cash. In A.D. 1150 the Golden Tartars had just conquered North- 
Qhina, and about this time they adopted a currency in paper 
because they found copper scarce. Copper, silver and gold have 
always been chiefly found in South China, A North-China 
kingdom finds it convenient to use paper so far as possible, to 
prevent its being dependent on a southern neighbour. From this 
time forward, during a century of the Golden Tartara and another 
century of the Mongol domination, strenuous efforts were made to 
maintain a paper currency. Colonel Your, Dr. Busneve and others 
have printed fac-similes of the notes of these periods. They are 
found, for example, in Your's Marco Polo and in the Journal of the 
Peking Oriental Society published this year. All the efforts of 
the Government did not secure the credit of the notes at par. On 
the contrary, they became depreciated to an extreme degree. This, 
however, did not prevoné the Government of the Ming dynasty, 
which acquired the sovereignty in A.D. 1368, from continuing for 
@ time paper currency which was finally abandoned as silver flowed 
into the country through the foreign trade which brought to the 
southern ports a portion of the products of Mexican and Peruvian 
mines. It was American silver that gave the death-blow to paper 
currency in China, The arrival of sufficient silver was the real 
relief which Chinese trade required. Notes were finally abolished 
about A.D. 1620. Thus the conquest made by silver over paper 
occupied about a century or a little more, from the commencement 
of aon trade of the Spaniards and Portuguese with Canton.” —zbid., 
p. 292, 





Gold in 1889. 


“Gold has kept its price well in China during recent 
years, The constant demand from Europe to meet the needs 
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of the countries that have lately established a gold coinage 
has had its effect on the gold market in China. Germany began 
to absorb eighty million pounds sterling fourteen years ago. It 
was done in the following manner. There were in 1875 in cir- 
culation 640 million marks of small notes, equal in English 
currency to 32 millions sterling. They were Po ee by notes of 
100 marks or above 100 marks in value, that is, £5 notes and 
£10 notes, and by gold and small coins, Between the middle of 
1875 and the end of that year notes had been exchanged for coin 
to the extent of £15,000,000. Paper gave place to coin in Europe 
just as in the Ming dynasty in China silver increased in quantity 
and the Government found that it would be better not to issue any 
more paper notes, The new love for gold in Enrope has influenced 
the most distant money markets. Consequently Peking, Chefoo 
and Corea are now every year sending gold to Shanghai for 
transmission to Europe. They are sending all they can and as fast 
as they can get it ready, ‘Take for instance the export of gold 
from -Tientsin. The following figures appear in the Customs’ 
Reports, and it must ‘be remembered that it. is Peking gold chiefly 
that is here entered :-— 


EXPORT OF GOLD FROM TIENTSIN. > 





1882 ... ox sk e- Tis, 574,414 
1883 ... ane a) o- ~=33, ~S- 610,022 
1884... a ove ee =: *—«1:18,288 
1885... ae soe eee gy: 1,781,837 
1886 ... sett ake «= 4, 1,875,976 
1887... ose ane eee sys, 706,864 
1888... aaa oan vee .gg_:« 1,898,264 
1889 (six months) ... «+ 57: 1,044,459 


“The rich families in Peking are parting with their hoards of 
gold because of the good price at Shanghai. Silver is cheap and 
all the rich property-holders of China count their treasures in taels 
of silver. ey are attracted by the gain which they can acquire 
by an increase in the number of taels of silver which is paid them 
at Shanghai for hoarded gold, since the price of silver went down. 
This table shews how steady on the whole the outflow now is 
year after year, It went on increasing till 1886. Then it declined 
a little. Now it is rising again. In Chinese life it is quite* 
common for rich families to become poor. In such cases gold 
ornaments will be exchanged for silver, The thick needles round 
which women’s hair is bound, their bracelets, rings, and other 
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ornaments, if of gold, will, when poverty comes in at the door, 
be exchanged for silver. Gold thus sacrificed may go far to pay a 
husband’s debts. Men who are not poor will give their gold 
to make profit by exchange. In Peking there are likely. to be 
many rich men who have acquired wealth in the provinces and who 
have for convenience carried it to Peking in the form of gold. 
From their hoards much of the present stream is probably supplied. 
They see a sufficient reason when they read in the Chinese 
newspapers that they can obtain perhaps Ts, 23.6 of silver for one 
tael of gold in the Shanghai market, 

“The gold sent from Chefoo to Shanghai is gradually 
increasing in quantity as may be seen in the following table :— 


EXPORT OF GOLD TROM CHEFOO. 


——_—_— 


Value in Hai-kuan Taels, 


OND i) uae ees hk ce 
TMA cg ca “aes ing on 
IMS es kc, ae. ee 
SORE tet) is cae, ales <adn cE 
UR ip Ges cee oa ee 
ie Ge ae Ge ee 
UM a ae OS ee 


1888 ... au aie one -- 233,000 
1889 (six months) ... = «. 66,260 
897,544 





“The export rose until 1882. Then it declined during two 
years. In 1885 it rose again during three years, Now it is falling. 
The highest amount it has reached has been about the value of 
£60,000 sterling a year. Books say little about Shantung gold. 
In the Book of History, lead is the only metal found there, in the 
section known as the ‘Tribute of Yu.’ In those days, four thousand 
years ago, gold, silver and copper came from Southern China as 
tribute to the emperors, the last two coming from Southern Chins 
alone. The great source for receiving gold was, however, the 
tribes who inhabited Tartary. War with these tribes in the first 
and second centuries before Christ brought to China immense 
amounts of gold. History mentions gifts made to victorious 
soldiers at one time of more than 200,000 catties. Of course it 
was a very small catty which was in use then. This was after a 
battle in which 19,000 of the Hiung-nu were killed. The gold 
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would be taken from the captured tents and the aymour of the slain 
warriors. All the gold then used as ornaments by Tartar men and 
women would naturally be brought from Siberia or the mountainous 
parts of Tartary. 

“The gold of Corea partly is forwarded to China, but most of 
it goes to Japan. In both cases it is probably sooner or later sent 
to Europe to meet the present demand :— 


EXPORT OF GOLD FROM CORBA, 





Value in Dollars, 


1885...  .. ToOhins ... ... 46,100 
SMG a ee 


5 a es mee re ek 
IG ca? as ee oa 
1889 (six months) ...  ...  w. 115,014 

938,715 





1885 ... «+ To Japan ... +. 388,269 
1886 ... a » ee ees 911,745 
1887 ... ase i sen +001,177,975 


TG gh + gee ee ae 
1889 (six months) ... ... 889,448 
8,836,838 
—$—_— 


‘There seems to be no probability of a rapid increase in the 
yield of Chefoo gold or that of Corea. The native apathy in 
regard to the existence of gold in various parts of Shantung 
promontory is noticed by Dr. Wuturamson in his Journeys in 
North-China. Yet there is a sufficient yield of the most precious 
of metals to warrant the expectation that after a time Shantung 
may produce gold in greater abundance. The legal prohibition to 
search for gold has led to the surface only being scratched. To 
dig beneath the surface is to deprive the land of its prosperity. 
This belief-has influenced both the people and the Government. 
The consequence is that more is left for the men of coming ages, 
In Australia the abundance of gold does not diminish as the worke* 
become deeper, and it is expected that they may be continued for 
a depth of two thousand feet, and gold still be found. If this 
view is correct, China must have a good prospect of obtaining large 
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quantities of goid in foture years, not only in Shantung but in 
many parts of the southern provinces and on the southern slopes 
of the Altai mountains in particular, The present drain of gold 
from Shanghai does not alarm the Chinese much, but it must later 
produce an effect on them. The following table shews the present 
condition of the export :— 


EXPORT OF GOLD FROM SHANGHAI. 





Value in Haikuan Taels, 


1886 ... he den ene «+» 1,746,248 
1887 ... ase ee no ee 8,449,853 
1888 ... ees ese ane e+» 2,018,899 
1889 (six months) ... = +. 862,875 


“The maximum was as appears from these figures about 
eight hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterling in 1887. The 
amount of export is now declining. This is not because the 
demand in the west is less, but more probably because there is o 
limit to the quantity of gold which the holders are willing to 
convert into silver at the current price,”—ibid., p. 487. 





Customs Duties at Newchwang.* — 


28rd September.—‘“ The Viceroy Li submits o return of the 
duties received by the Foreign Customs at Newchwang during the 
quarter ending 30th September 1888. The accounts have been 
audited by the Commissioner of Customs and a Wei-yuan acting 
under the direction of the Taotai at the port, and the total collec- 
tion for the period in question is shown to be Tls 110,155.2.2.9.4, 
of which a sum of Tis. 72,340,9,.2.7.8.5 has been appropriated 
for the payment of troops and miscellaneous expenditure. The 
balance remaining over from the present and previous quarters is 
Tis. 74,511.7.0.6.9.3.6."—ibid., p. 445, 





Silver in China. 
“The silver used in China as a circulating medium in 
her commerce has been increasing, in quantity especially, for 
four hundred years, and most rapidly of all during the present 


* Note the six places of decimals in the totals, 
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century. Each industrious Chinaman represents so much wealth 
by his labour, that is, so much silver, for silver has now for several 
centuries bean the standard of money value in this country. The 
increase of population means an increase of wealth wherever there 
is scope for industry; and in localities where opportunity is 
wanting, it leads to emigration. At the beginning of the Ming 
dynasty, in the latter half of the fourteenth century, the public 
currency had fallen into a most unsatisfactory state through the 
Government not being able to maintain the credit of the paper 
notes then used. Yiinnan was conquered, and it contained many 
silver mines, and these were worked to increase the quantity of 
silver then rapidly coming into use as a medium of exchange. We 
are told that in 1578 the Government received from Yiinnan 13,764 
taels in paper money, 944 piculs of grain and 5,769 strings of 
shells. Two hundred years later the amount received in hemp, 
cloth and silver amounted to 14,801 taels of this last metal. The 
strings of shells used as money had disappeared. The cumbersome 
grain tribute in heavy bags had become changed for silver. But 
hemp and cloth were still received by the Government tax~collector 
because they could be exchanged for silver, and the expense of 
conveyance of these articles was not very great. Yet after a few 
more decades this mode of paying taxes will again be exchanged 
for silver, which in a country like China has proved to be the most 
economical form of tribute, The Government in these circumstances 
began to prize silver very highly. It keeps its value as an article 
in great request for ornamental work. It is cheaper to convey than 
other kinds of tribute, It is acceptable in trade, and the merchant 
is far more willing to part with his goods for silver than for paper 
money. Hence the Government made efforts to obtain more of it. 
They set criminals to work in the mines of Yiinnan. ‘This was in 
1460 ; and they do not seem to have allowed Chinese employers of 
labour to manage mining operations. They considered it good 
policy to keep the mines in their own hands, and they ordered the 
high officers to report fully on any failure in the working or 
diminution in the yield of metal. Then in 1463 the works were 
suddenly ordered to be stopped, probably because of earthquakes, 
for a few years later, in 1511, the Governor of Yiinnan sent up a 
memorial advising that all the mines should be stopped, on account 
of fresh earthquakes ; but they were opened again in 1514, notwith- 
standing other objections which were pressed at the time, such as 
the gathering of a rough-spirited population at the mines, and the 
neglect of agriculture in the province leading to want of food to 
supply the needs of immigrants. At this very time American 
silver began to enter the country through foreign trade at Canton 
and Amoy. More silver was thus introduced and a real need 
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supplied, for it enabled Government to abandon both the shell cur- 
rency in the south-west and the paper currency everywhere, and the 
merchants were very glad to see the last of the Governments, (sic) 
and to have in their place this shining metal. Silver was now 
wanted by every one, to keep in store or use in buying as he 
pleased. 

“The value of silver in copper cash has gone through great 
vicissitudes, It has been three thousand and it has been one 
thousand per tael. In A.D. 1696 a tael of silver was worth 1,750 
cash, and it is now, A.D. 1889, worth 1,880 in the Shanghai 
market, In the reign of Yung Cheng, about A.D. 1780, thirty- 
six taels of silver were paid for a month’s maintenance to twenty- 
one workmen at cash foundries in Yiinnan. That is to say, one 
ounce and three-fourths of silver would then support an able-bodied 
workman fora month. In 1555 the casting of cash in Yiinnan was 
commenced, on account of copper being produced there in abun- 
dance. The disuse of paper made a new supply, both of silver and 
of copper cash, a necessity, and from that time forward both metals 
have been needed; and when the growth of population is remem- 
bered they must still continue to be required in increasing quantity. 
Two centuries ago the workman could live for 100 cash a day. 
Now more is required, becanse prices have risen and every one who 
carries on his shoulder his baskets of market-produce from his little 
farm to the adjoining local centre of merchandise, expects more 
money for it than his grandfather did. The old currency needs to 
be modified to meet the new conditions. Copper cash are not 
enough for the uses of common life. Silver is required to do what 
the cash, through gradual sinking in value, cannot do. Two 
hundred cash are wanted to buy that amount of food and clothing 
for which in former times one hundred would have been enough. 
That is to say, the man who goes to market to buy must carry with 
him twice as much weight in copper as his great-grandfather did. 
It is more convenient in these circumstances to have small silver 
coins, and this is our convenience in the west, or small notes issued 
by native banks and properly stamped and inscribed may be used, 
as they still are in Peking. 

“ Yet small silver coins could not now in China take the place 
of copper cash. Copper must continue to rank in China as the 
most widely useful of all currencies, because of the disproportion 
in the expense of living in large cities and in country districts, and 

- the wide differences in climate existing between the north and the 
south and between mountain and plain in so large a country as 
China. That coin is most adapted to China which has the most 
minute divisibility. A dollar which is now worth 3/8d. is divisible 
into a thousand separate coins composed of a mixture of copper and © 
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zine. It suits the prices of marketable articles and the incomes of 
the people to retain this sub-division in current coins. Even silver 
is circulated in very small lumps as well as in large ones, and the 
small hand steelyard used in weighing it is sub-divided into 
hundredths of an ounce, Such a steelyard is part of the kit of 
every traveller, as a check on the weighing of the money-shops,”— 
ibid., p. 584. 


Copper Cash, 


“The older books written by Chinese archeologists on the 
history of cash contain at the beginning examples of money profess- 
ing to come down from the primitive ages. Some of them belong 
to Fuahi and others to Shennung. The foreign collector of cash 
ought to know if he has such coins in his cebinet that this immense 
antiquity is given to them by medieval mythmakers. The best 
modern numisinatists do not recognise such a claim. Yet they 
appear in a book of so much anthority as Hst Ching Ku Chien, 
compiled by an imperial commission and published A.D. 1749. 
Seven hundred years ago, when the capital was at Hangchow, the 
first complete book on Chinese coins was published. Since that 
time archeologists have been numerous and a persistent effort has 
been made to collect newly-found coins. Builders of houses and 
walls, countrymen at work in the fields, restorers of bridges, and 
diggers of canals in any part of China, from time to time meet with 
old cash which are added to the current coins in circulation or are 
sold or presented to local numismatists, There never has been a 
Jaw against the use of old cash mixed with the new, nor has there 
been any official effort made to collect them, and in consequence it 
is an everyday occurrence to meet with coins made a thousand 
years ago. The traveller in China does not know, unless he 
examines carefully, how many relies of distant centuries constantly 
pass through his hands or through those of his ‘ faithful Achates.’ 

* The chief interest attaches to coins of a time anterior to the 
bookburning—B.C. 211. That was the period when literature and 
the arts and sciences took a mighty spring upward. It was the 
time when great books were written, destined to be ever after 
preserved by a grateful nation as those precious heirlooms which 
a mad conqueror in his enmity against the sages failed to’ destroy. 
The coins of that time are indicators of progress in commerce an 
the arts in various localities of Northern China. We may consider 
it as proved that bronze casting and the mannufactare of iron 
implements as well as goldsmith’s and silversmith’s work were 
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well advanced long before Confucius, The history known as Kwo 
yi shews that this was the case in regard to work in bronze. Bat 
cash were cast before B.C, 524, for it is recorded in that year that 
larger coins than had been before made were then cast in Honan on 
the banks of the Yellow River by order of the Chow emperor. 
From the collections of the numismatists it appears that a square 
hole in the middle and a legend of two characters.were in use as 
early as this in Chinese coins. wo was the word for ‘money,’ 
meaning that which is changed (/iua) for something else. Pao, 
‘valuable,’ was prefixed to it. Bat coins must have existed 
before this, and in the Han dynasty it was fully believed that 
Kiang Tai-kung, the chief minister of Wén Wang in the 12th 
century before our era, introduced them in Shensi when in office 
and afterwards in Shantung when he retired to his principality. 
His special repute is for advancing commerce, and it was under his 
fostering care that the salt trade of Northern Shantung came to 
exercise a decided influence on the development of internal com- 
merce in ancient China. The history of Pankoo ascribes to 
Kiang Tai-kang the origin of round coins as distinguished from 
knives and pieces of'cloth, We may adopt this view and may 
connect it with improvements in metallurgy and new acquisitions of 
foreign knowledge at the beginning of the Chou dynasty. If 
Kiang Tai-kung is rightly credited with the origination of round 
cash, the period of that improvement is then fixed to the 12th 
century before our era. Yet it may be that he is credited with it 
becanse he promoted trade and was possessed of political sagacity 
shewn in other useful measures, If at any time between the 
eleventh and fifth centuries before our era the coins called cash 
were introduced by any statesman in Northern Shantung, whose 
name did not shine ont with lustre in history, it was very likely 
that the improvement would be attributed to Kiang Tai-kung. It 
would be by a suggestion from the strings of sea-shells then used 
as money that the idea of a hole for stringing the new copper coins 
would be most probably derived. Further it would be before the 
time of Kwan Chung, the great administrative statesman of the 
seventh century, for in the book purporting to be written by Kwan 
Chung, there are several references to the coining of cash, but the 
compiler does not attribute the invention to Kwan Chung himself. 
Perhaps in these circumstances it may be best to assign the first 
round metal coinage to about the ninth century, the age of Siuen 
Wang, when the country was prosperous and wars were conducted 
Successfully. But this may be too late, and there is really no very 
strong reason based in the old literature of China why to Kiang 
Tai-kung the honour of introducing a copper currency should not 
be assigned. The remarkable old work Chowli, in describing the 
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administration through all its departments mentions among them 
a cash office for the manufacture and issue of cash, But this book 
was probably small at first, and its bulk increased from one period 
to another, and this particular statement may have been inserted, 
we know not when, by some unknown official. We must wait for 
more discoveries from underground. The railway from Peking to 
Hankow will in Chihli and Honan proceed through a country 
occupied by a people who for four thousand years at least have 
ploughed and sown the land, carried the produce to market, ex- 
changed it for something necessary for use or ornament, and 
returned to their homes with their new possessions. The railway 
works may anywhere in that region, ‘ rich with the spoils of time,’ 
yield interesting treasures which will throw light on the past. 
Should there be a line made from the city of Confucius, or from 
Taishan to the north of it, to Tientsin, it would bisect the very 
territory which belonged as a feudal fief to the traditional founder 
of the copper currency of China. As about many other ancient 
matters, so on the question of the origin of this currency, our 
successors will know with certainty what now cannot be deter- 
mined,—#bid., p. 745. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE NESTORIAN TABLET AND 
OTHER ANCIENT MONUMENTS AT SI-AN-FU. 


The following correspondence on this subject has passed 
between the President of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the doyen of the Diplomatic Body at Peking :— 


Ountwa Brancn or tae Royat Astario Soorery, 
Suanenat, 24th February 1890. 


Sir, 

In accordance with a resolution lately passed at a meeting of 
the Council of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I 
have the honour to bring to Your Excellency’s notice the condition 
of the interesting monument at Si-an-fa known as the Nestorian 
Tablet. Your Excellency will see from the accompanying photograph 
that it is now entirely exposed to the weather. When it was seen 
some years ago by the Rev. A. Winuramson, who has handed me 
this photograph (taken by a recent visitor) for transmission to 
Your Excellency, it was supported by a brick wall. This wall has 
now been removed, and the monument, being quite unprotected, is 
likely to suffer rapid deterioration. There are several other tablets 
in its vicinity of great historical interest to China, and it is thought 
that the high officials at Peking might possibly be induced, on 
Your Excellency’s representation, to take steps for the protection 
of all these monuments, On behalf of the Asiatic Society, I 
venture, therefore, to beg that Your Excellency will be good enough 
to mention the matter in the proper quarter, with a view to the 
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conservation of these monuments, and especially of the Nestorian 
Tablet, which has so long attracted the attention of all interested 
in the history of the ancient relations between China and Western 
countries. 
. I have, etc., 
(Signed)  P.J. HUGHES, 
President of the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
To H.E. Herr M. von Braypz, 
Minister of the German Empire, 
Doyen of the Diplomatic Body, 
Prxrna, 





GnrsaxprsoHarr pes Devrscnsn Reions zu Perse, 
Prxine, 15th March, 1890. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated 24th February, referring to the Nestorian Tablet at 
Si-an-fa, and to inform you, in reply, that my colleagues and 
myself have had great pleasure in forwarding the request of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for the preservation of 
this interesting relic of ancient times and Christianity to the 
Tsungli Yamén, and in recommending it most warmly to the 
attention of His Highness Prince Ca‘tve and their Excellencies 
the Ministers. 

T have, etc., 
(Signed) M. voy BRANDT, 
; Minister of the German Empire. 
P. J. Huaurs, Esq., 
President of the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, - 
Suanewar, 
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Gusayprscnart pes Duvrscuen Retons zv Pexixe, 
Prxixc, March 25th, 1890. 
Sir, 

Referring to my letter of 15th inst., I have the honour to 
bring to your knowledge that the Tsung-li Yamén have informed 
my colleagues and myself that they have written to the provincial 
authorities of Shensi to see that the local authorities take the 
necessary steps for the protection and preservation of the Nestorian 
Tablet at Sianfu. ; 

My colleagues and myself would feel very much obliged if the 
members of the learned Society whose President you are would let 
us have from time to time such information as they may be able to 
get as to the efficacy of the measures adopted by the local 
authorities, . 

I have, ete., 
(Signed) M. VON BRANDT. 


P. J, Hoones, Esquire, 
President of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 
SHANGHAL 


Oxiwa Branon or tHe Royan Asiatic Soorery, 
Suanauat, 2nd April, 1890. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Ex- 
cellency’s letters of 15th and 25th March on the subject of the 
protection and preservation of the Nestorian Tablet. 

The members of our Society, to whom I shall take an early 
opportunity of reading your letters, will be much gratified to learn 
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that the provincial authorities of Shensi have been instructed by 
the Tsung-li Yamén to take the necessary steps for the protection 
of the Tablet, 

On behalf of the Society I beg your Excellency and your 
colleagues to accept my sincere thanks for the interest which you 
have shown and the trouble you have taken in this matter. 


Ihave, etc, 
(Signed) P. J. HUGHES, 
President. 
To His Excellency 
Herr M. vox Braspr, 

Minister of the German Empire, 

a Doyen of the Diplomatic Body, 
Prrrne. 


LITERARY NOTE. 





We hear that Prof. Lzaon of Oxford is engaged in preparing 
a new English version of the Chinese philosopher Chuang-tzii. In 
order to be quite independent in his renderings, the learned 
translator proposes to take no cognizance of Mr, Giuus’ translation 
of the same work. 

It will be interesting fo observe to what extent the two 
authorities will agree or disagree. 
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PREHISTORIC CHINA. 
By BRNST FABER, Dr. THEOL. 
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INTRODUCTION, 





Prehistoric China! Prehistoric means “before history.” 
Not that we should suppose China had ever been without a 
history. Life, and especially human life, means history. 
Wherever there is life there are changes of various kinds, 
and there is development of some kind. We have, therefore, 
to take the word “ history” in a narrower sense, as “ Writing 
on History.” Prehistoric China, then, means China as it 
existed before reliable historical records were written about its 
state and the events of life within its boundaries. 

Chinese history begins with the Annals of the feudal state 
of Lu, 722 B.U., published by Confucius 240 years later. 
Though even this work has suffered somewhat by the doctrinal 
tenets of Confucius, still we find in it a statement of facts 
and a natural order of events. There are also other records 
of that period preserved by which many statements of the 
Confucian text can be verified and others rectified. Of the 
time before the eighth century B.C. we find no such trust- 
worthy historical records in China, Although there are still 
a number of documents in existence supposed to belong to 
earlier periods, we have no unquestionable evidence of their 
authenticity, but strong arguments to the contrary. The 
safest position that can be taken under such circumstances is | 
to regard all documents of such earlier literature of China as 
productions of the time of Confucius and succeeding ages. 
Many of those works, are, we admit, based on earlier traditions 
and, it may be, even on earlier written memoranda, but facts 
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and legends, truth and imagination, original statements and 
later enlargements are deplorably mixed together. We need 
a trustworthy guide to lead us through such labyrinths. 
The same is true of other traditions and folk-lore preserved 
by later writers. There are also ancient monuments and 
other relics of antiquity found in China, all of which should 
be examined and compared, but we have no access to them. 
No Chinese museum is at our disposal where we could find 
antiquities of all ages, well arranged for comparative study. 
Thus it seems almost hopeless to arrive at anything reliable 
in regard to the earliest history of Chinese lite. 

There is, however, fortunately enough, still a rich mine of 
solid historical metal unworked at our feet—I mean the 
Chinese written characters. Much has been written on 
Chinese Writing, but the written characters have not yet heen 
used us guides into the remotest antiquity of China. This is the 
purpose of the present paper. Every written character, 
taken in its isolated value, without reference to the composi- 
tion and meaning of sentences, is a historical monument. But 
some characters are of an earlier, some of a later, date. 
By applying a truly scientific method we are enabled to 
follow the stream of Chinese writing upward to its souree, 
from the myriads of written characters of the present day to 
its one hundred elementary characters of about 4,000 years ago. 
These 100 elementary characters, each of which is a sketch 
of an object out of the scenery of Chinese life 4,000 years 
ago, will reveal to us Prehistoric China in an astonishing 
comprehensiveness of detail. — 

In opening thus a new path of research it can, of course, 
hot be expected that every step should be smooth at once as 
on well-trodden ground, But the path is leading to a 
summit, and the view from there over many important 
questions relating to Chinese antiquity will more than repay 
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the outlay of time and labour. The results will be decisive 
in some respects. May qualified scholars improve on the 
imperfections of this rough-hewn attempt. 

For an easier understanding of the paper with all its 
detailed arguments, a short statement of its method and a: 
brief summary of its results will be weleomed by the student. 
The attribute of “truly scientific” is claimed for the method. 
Facis and evidence are alone the materials it works with. The 
facts are the myriads of Chinese written characters of the present 
day. Most of these characters are composite forms. By 
analysis we reduce them to their component parts of simple 
characters, i¢., into forms still recognizable as characters 
and not further reducible. Thus we arrive at about 100 
Elementary Characters. I say about 100, without giving a 
definite number, because the ancient forms of some characters 
are undecipherable. A few examples may suffice for illustra- 
tion :—§f} from the classifier y and the primitive #} a 
compound of FR and =}. Thus we find the three elementary ~ 
characters tH, Fe and =} as component parts of the character 
ti. The meaning of each component part is, beginning at . 
the left side, “worm,” “grain,” “peck.” As, however, 
the two latter characters form a primitive, and as such only 
indicate the pronunciation, which is in this case ho, we arrive 
at the meaning—a worm called ko, or a tadpole. : 
. & is composed of 46 and fRF=—4 or A, PP and A, 
altogether of four elementary characters. 

# of A and K—y7’. A. HN. XK, five elementary 
characters. ; 

M of R and M—-F, O, Ff, four elementary characters, 
the last being the figure of a bird in ancient writing. ‘ 

B of HR ond H—p-, HK, HK, (the latter probably derived 
from 7k); thus we get either three or four elementary 
characters, 
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WS of B and R= &. b, A, four elementary characters. 

@i of 4 (which is « composite classifier) and 2 = B, fé, 
three elementary characters. ; 

im of & and H—cC. A. A. AL, five elementary 
characters. 

H of F and BH, two elementary characters. 

Examples of characters not decipherable are 4 and #. 

Analysis of the modern Chinese written characters leads 
to the following facts :-— 

(1.)—The whole multitude of Chinese characters can 
be divided into two natural groups—phonetic and 
non-phonetie ; 

(2.)—All phonetic characters are composed of a classifier 
and one other character, simple or compound, 
called primitive ; 

(3.)—The non-phonetic characters are also either simple 
or compound : 

(4.)—All characters are reducible to about 100 simple 
characters : 

(5.)—Most of these simple, or elementary, characters are 
contained in the list of 214 classifiers ; 

(6.)—Every elementary character is a rude outline of an 
object ; 

(7.)—The form of the elementary character contains no 
indication of its pronunciation ; 

(8.)—We meet with elementary characters modified by 
turning or by simple additions which are not 
characters ; 

(9.)—We find two or more elementary characters 
combined into a new character without indication 

’ of pronunciation ; 

(10.)—We find simple, or more frequently compound, 

characters used to indicate pronunciation ; 
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The facts formulated in these ten paragraphs are beyond 
dispute. From them we draw two conclusions with mathe- 
matical éxactness :— 

1.—Elementary characters must have been in existence 
before compound ones ; 

2.— Compound characters existed before they were used to 
indicate sound, (i.¢., as primitives). 

By these two conclusions three periods of writing are 
established in logical order :— 

1.—Elementary characters, or Period of Pictorial _ 
Writing ; 

2.—Their modifications and combinations, or Period of 
Ideographic Writing ; 

3.—Their use to indicate pronunciation, or Period of 
Phonetic Writing. 
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Hisrory or Corse Wririna. 


The facts are taken from Pan Ku’s History of the Han 
Dynasty (Hf HH) and from the writings of Tuan Yii-ts‘ai 
(Ex 3 HK), 2 famous writer under the present dynasty (see 
3 if 8 HR, Books 567-666). The Imperial Eneyclopadia, 
(4&4 MH) bas been compared, but to no advantage. 
Other works will be mentioned in the course of the essay. 

The earliest attempt at making records was by knotted 
cords. (Notice the striking similarity in the English word 
record). The invention of these Quipos is attributed to 
Sui Jen (8 A), by other traditions to Shen Nung ( jo & ). 
Both of them are legendary Beings. The early use of quipos 
is, however, 2 tact, as they can still be seen among the Tu-fan 
and Si-fan in Tibet and among the Miao Tsz in Kweichow 
Province. “ When making a contract they bind cords on 
pieces of wood, the number of knots showing the number in 
the agreement.” —(Wurrxn, Geschichte der Schrift, p. 248.) 

Fuh Hi ordered Flying-dragon (3% fi FE) to draw 
the eight trigrams, In the Z-king (see Dr. Laaan’s transla- 
tion, App. LJ, Chap. ii, 11) it is said :—“ Anciently, when 
Pao-hi (=Fuh Hi) had come to the rule of all under heaven, 
looking up he contemplated the brilliant forms exhibited 

_ in the sky, and looking down he surveyed the patterns shown 
on the earth. He contemplated the ornamental appearances 
of birds and beasts and the [different] suitabilities of the 
soil. Near at hand, in his own person, he found things for 
consideration, and the same at a distance, in things in general, 
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On this he devised the eight trigrams, to show fully the 
attributes of the spirit-like and intelligent [operations working 
secretly], and to classify the qualities of the myriads of 
things.” 

This passage exhibits fine imagery and beautiful style, but 
goes far beyond any possible meaning of the eight trigrams. 
If it could be applied to the elementary characters of Chinese 
writing, which will be treated in the following pages, we 
should praise this passage as an excellent description of them. 
As it stands, it is nothing more nor less than an example of 
first-rate composition from the school of Confucius. 

Hwang Ti (2700 B.C.) ordered Ts‘ang Hieh ( @& ff) to 
observe the course of stars and note down the traces of 
dragons and birds. Thus were formed the tadpole characters 
(BY). It is also stated that another minister of the same 
emperor, the court-recorder Tsii Sung ( 7H ff), (Mavens, 
Chinese Reader's Manual, 747), assisted Ts‘ang Hieh. 
Certain it is, that the two together are worshipped as the 
“Gods of Writing” (4 ip). That Ts‘ang is commonly 
mentioned alone is explained as “brevity of style” (AC i a). 
As Ts‘ang is described as having had four eyes, we have to 
take all tradition about him as myth. 

From Hwang Ti we have to pass over at least 1,500 years 
without finding another notice on writing. After the es- 
tablishment of the Chow dynasty, (commentators say during 
the reign of king Ching, 1115-1079 B.C., but the first 
commentator lived 1,200 years later) some officers, called Pao 
Shi (4% FG), used the Six Scripts (7% #H) to teach their royal 
pupils. (See Chow Li Hi, xiii, 27, of the small Lnperial 
edition). This statement may be true, though we regard the 
Chow Ti as a later compilation (about 200 B.C.) of every- 
thing known about official duties, to their latest development 
during the Chow dynasty. The idea that Duke Chow should 
have written all those details at the very commencement of 


. 
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the dynasty is too absurd for refutation. The great pro- 
minence given to categories, or short formulas, into which 
wl theoretical as well as technical knowledge is reduced, 
points to repeated teaching by masters of the art. A few 
such categories may have become formulated in remoter 
antiquity, but the Chow Li shows such a remarkable perfec- 
tion in this line, that it can only have been the result of those 
great’ schools of Taoism and Confucianism which flourished 
from the sixth century B.C. to the close of the Chow period. 
The text of the Chow Zi says nothing of the contents of 
the Sia Scripts. In the commentaries we find Cheng K‘ang- 
sheng’s (A.D 127-200) description :—first, figures ; second, 
ideas; third, inversions; fourth, relations; fifth, of metaphorical 
meaning ; sixth, phonetic characters. This appears to bea 
record of ancient tradition, The historian Pan Ku gives the 
six forms in another order, as: first, 9 JB; second, 4H ; 
third, S¢ BK; fourth, Se BH; fitth, py He; and sixth, fF. 
Though Pan Ku lived earlier than Cheng K‘ang-cheng, his 
statement must be of a later origin. We can easily discover 
the reason why the order was altered,—merely to put together 
all the 4, pictures of forms, pictures of affairs, pictures of 
ideas, pictures of sounds; these four categories exhausted 
whatever the author considered expressible by pictures. It is 
a theoretical arrangement, and even as such not quite 
adequate, as the fifth group contains figures of the first simply 
turned around, pictures of changes. We see, however, from 
these different statements that the forms of the written 
characters were an object of study in China a few centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Taking everything 
into consideration, we have to place the Siw Soripts arren the 
invention of the Great Seal characters, The Pao-shis of the 
Chow dynasty were probably the first teachers of Chinese 
writing. They brought the whole number of characters, for 
their own and their pupils’ convenience sake, into six groups. 
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This was the first attempt at a systematical arrangement 
of all known characters, and an improvement on Chow's 
work on the Great Seal characters. These six groups were 
well adapted to the characters then in existence, as the 
greater part were elementary or ideographic, only a few 
being phonetic. But these phonetic characters multiplied so 
much during the classical period, about 550-300 B.C., that 
in the revival of letters during the Han time the old system 
of six groups, which had already fallen into disuse, was found 
impracticable, and a new method had to be adopted. No 
work on the Siz Scripts was published till some centuries 
after the Shwok Wen. This Shwoh Wen brought the new 
method of arrangement by Classifiers to light, which gave it 
the most decisive success. It is an artificial system compared 
with the natural system of the Six Scripts. But the Siz 
Scripts were practicable only for a small number of characters. 
The very existence of its arrangement is a proof that the number 
of characters was limited to some hundreds in one class, most 
probably not much exceeding one thousand as sum total. 

In Pan Kn’s Catalogue of the Han Library, twelve works 
dealing with the subject of Written Characters (fy &) 
are mentioned, the first of which is that by the historio- 
grapher Chow (4 32 #§). He lived under the Emperor Suen, 
827-782 B.C., and was the inventor of the Great Seal 
characters (7%). He wrote fifteen slips called “ Chow’s 
Book ;” six of them were lost in the Kien Wu time, A.D. 
25-55, and, consequently, nine were then still in existence. 
The total number of Chow’s Great Seal characters may have 
been about one thousand. The proof of this calculation will 
be seen below. During the time of the Contending States,. 
when China was divided into seven quasi-independent kingdoms, 
every one of them had its own agricultural method, its own 
width of carriage-wheels, its own criminal law, its own 
fashion of dress, its own language and its own writing. 
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After the Emperor of Ts‘in, Shi Hwang, had united the 
states into one absolute monarchy, his prime minister Li Sze 
(2 #f), (Mayers, 368), treated with seorn any writing which 
did not agree with the letters (4¢) of Ts‘in. He published 
a book on the subject (227 B.C.) Two other scholars, Chao 
Kao (#4 %) and Hu-wn King ( & $F Gi) also wrote in- 
dependently. A village teacher (officer), [2] 2 fi, of the 
Han dynasty (probably between 200-150 B.C.) united these 
three works into one, with the title 3 #{— fj He put 
sixty characters into one chapter and obtained 55 chapters, 
which gives « total of 3,800 different characters. These are 
the Small Seal characters (ify), and are meant whenever 
Chuen sku are quoted by the Shwoh Wen, The Great Seal 
characters were from that time commonly quoted as “Old 
Style” (4X). 

The scholar Ch‘eng Miao ( § 3% ), (Mavens, 110), during 
ten years’ imprisonment, improved on the Great Seal characters 
in another way, and produced the form called $f or HRP 
(Li shu), (200 B.C.) Yii-ts‘ai does not mention Ch‘eng, 
but says that this form of characters was invented by officers 
of prisons who had much writing to do. It became official 
business style. Yang Hung (#8 @), (Mayers, 883), re- 
published the village-teacher’s work (A.D. 1), and added 
34 chapters, i¢., 2,040 new characters. His work, entitled 
Huen-tswan (#i| ¥), contained altogether 5,340 different 
characters in 89 chapters. Not one character was repeuted 
(—% Ev & ). 

Kia Fang (RRM) added to Yang Hong's work 34 
chapters, including 13 chapters written by Pan Ku (#€ fH). 
Thus his work contained in all 7,880 different characters, in 
123 chapters. None of the above-mentioned works have been 
_ preserved. Hii Shen ( fF if), however, digested all works 

that existed in his time, and finished his great Slnwoh 
Wen (32) in the year 100 A.D. It contains 9,353 
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different characters and 188,441 characters for explanation. 
To the original number of different characters the author 
afterwards added Jf, 1,163, including 396 ancient forms, 
145 forms from Chow and 622 doubtful forms (see gE at 
$% 5). As the work had suffered more or less in the course 
of time, Ta Tsii (Fe #), (A.D. 986) revised it. All modern 
editions follow Tsii’s text. It contains 9,431 original charac- 
ters, u.¢., 78 more than Hii’s, and 1,279 additional characters, 
_ té, 116 more than Hii’s. The explanatory charactors, 
however, are 10,742 less than Hii’s. 

Hii in his work explains first the sense (3) of each 
character ; secondly, its form (Jf): and, lastly, its pronun- 
ciation (FF). The Shwoh Wen has remained a standard work 
among the Chinese. As it contains not only a repository of 
‘the ancient form of so many characters, but also a summary 
of the current meanings attached to them about 2,000 years 
ago, its value among Chinese scholars is even on the increase, 
especially among the Han school of Confucianists. 

The Uonfucianists are, and have been during 600 years, divided 
into two contending parties—the Sung school, with Chu-fu-tsz 
as head, which is the dominant party, with Imperial sanc- 
tion for the State exmminations, and the Han school, which 
attempts a grammatico-historical understanding of the Classics. 
The controversy is still going on, not without heat and bitterness. 
Several new editions of the Shivohk Wen have appeared during the 
last few years, and a number of critical essays on its contents 
have been published separately. The introduction of Classifiers 
was of the greatest benefit to Chinese students. Though Hii 
Shen is not mentioned as their inventor, his Shwoh Wenis the first 
work known of that makes use of them, After the inventiog 
of paper and of the hair-pencil (about 300 A.D.) the elegant 
forms of writing, # 9 and # 5H, came into use,.and after the 
invention of cutting blocks and printing from them (about 
10th century A.D.), the present form used in printing, called 


Sung pan (9 #); first made its appearance, 
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Several kinds of fanciful characters were already known 
to Pan Kn. In the Han Catalogue he mentions a work 
(A WAH). The commentary explains the § t% as 
(1) Great Seal, (2) Small Seal, (3) Puzzle ($i) # ), (4) Animal 
style (i @), (5) for Stamps (HH), (6) Court style 
(33 #), (7) Spear style ( 4 BH), (8) Business style 
(# #). Nothing is said of the siw chi. The numbers 
38,4, 5 and 7 were faney-styles, and should serve as a warning 
against the supposition that inscriptions showing characters 
of uncommon forms should be considered as very ancient. 
Many varieties of the Seal characters are brought together 


in a recent Shanghai publication (REE REA REE 
+X). 


The number of written characters had already increased to 
nearly 25,000 during the Sung dynasty. A further increase 
is known from K‘ang Hi’s Dictionary, which contains about 
45,000. <A list of dates and numbers will be interesting, and 
cannot ‘but corroborate my conclusions respecting Chinese 
writing in the beginning of the Chow dynasty ;— 


Number of 
Authority, Perini. different 
characters. 


B,C. 2000? 100? Beginning of elementary characters, 
» 1200 500? Beginning of ideographic characters, 


Chow + 800 1,000? Beginning of phonetic characters. 
Village Scholar ,, 200 8,800 (Increase of 2,800 characters in 600 
years). 


Shok Wen A.D. 100 9,853 Cinecrense of 6,053 characters in 300 
years). Beginning of the use of 


e classifiers, 

Ching Ts‘ino » 1160 24,235 (Increase of 14,882 characters in 
1,050 years), 

K‘ang Hi » 1720 44,449 CIncrense of 20,214 charactors in 


570 years), 
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This table shows us an increase of 34,000 characters in the 
course of 1,600 years, or about 2,000 characters for every 
century. But from the publication of the Shwoh Wen back 
to the historiographer Chow there are nine centuries, and these 
include the classical period of Chinese literature, and its 
revival during the Han dynasty, times ot the highest 
mental activity and productiveness, A period of 900 years 
is certainly quite sufficient to account for the formation 
of about 8,000 different characters. [Compare ithe chapter 
“The Formation of Chinese Phonetic Characters, a Never- 
Finished Process,” given a few pages farther on). 


(oncLusions From THE Historical STATEMENTS. 


In looking over this short sketch of the History of Chinese 
Writing, we notice at once that every item belonging to the 
time before the beginning of the Chow dynasty is mythical. 
Attempts may have been made to record important events 
in one way or another, as by quipos, trigrams, figures, ete. 
This was, however, not writing in the sense of expressing and 
fixing thought, but served merely to assist the memory by 
some incontrovertible marks. As soon as definite reasoning 
had to be expressed in writing, figures were found 
insufficient, and speech itself, ie. the expression of thought 
in sounds, had to be represented. Sound is to man thg 
medium between his mind and external form. The origin of 
writing, in the proper sense of the word, is, consequently, the 
introduction of the phonetic element into some ‘ancient forms 
of figure-representations, 
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In combining the evidently reliable statements of ancient 
Chinese authorities on the invention of the Great Seal 
characters, about 800 B.C., on the Six Seripts, no matter 
whether we place them before or after the Great Seal charac- 
ters, though the latter is more probable, and on the small 
number of written characters at the revival of classical 
learning during the Han dynasty, 800 years after the revision 
of the Classics by Confucius, we come to the inevitable 
conclusion, that the beginning of Phonetic Writing in China 
must full within the period of the Chow dynasty, de, some 
time after the year 1200 B.C. It is possible that Chow, 
the inventor of the Great Seal characters, is the inventor of 
phonetic writing in Chinese, but it is also possible that he 
merely brought into general acceptance, through his new 
form of written characters, what had been of spontaneous 
growth before his time. There can be little doubt, that it was 
Chow who commenced Writing, in its proper sense, in 
China, Chow’s fifteen slips are probably the First Book 
written in Chinese. But this does not exclude the existence 
of memoranda of varios kinds. Even Confucius’ edition of 
the Annals of Lu resembles oll memoranda. This is a 
conclusion of very serious import, All monuments of 
literature, including some very famons portions of the Sacred 
Books of China, said to be older than the Chow dynasty, are 
thus pronounced to be later productions. It would haye 
been impossible to compose those documents with characters 
consisting of figures of objects and ideographic combinations. 

_As all the literary remnants of Chinese antiquity show a 
predominence of phonetic characters,. none can be older than 
the Chow dynasty; they are, most likely, later than Chow’s, 
(8th century B.C.) A few documents may, however, contain — 
some more ancient matter in a revised form, 
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There may have been other dynasties before the Chow, such 

as the Hia and Shang, but their government can have been 
— neither extensive nor powerful. Meagre lists of the names of 
their kings are perhaps the only genuine records of their times. 
Any detailed stories such as of Yao, Shun, and Ching Thang, 
are legends which grew into shape a few centuries before 
tonfucius, Not even the Book of Odes contains un allusion 
to Yao and Shun. 

‘ Writing cannot have amounted to much even in the first 
centuries of the Chow dynasty, till Chow invented the 
Great Seal characters, about 800 B.C. Of what shape the 
charycters were before that time I have tried in vain to find 
out from all available Chinese sources. What the Chinese 
maintain to be the most ancient inscriptions show Seal characters, 
some of them rather fanciful, others more or less modified, but 
nevertheless seal characters of very uncertain date, it may be a 
few centuries B.C. or even many centuries A.D. Some 
other evidence is required to determine their age. Very 
remarkable is the fact, that the reliable history of China 
has its beginning with the invention of the Great Seal 
characters. As the reliability of ancient history is everywhere 
dependent on the way of its transmission, we are certainly 
justified in combining these two events. Chinese history 
became accurate, because Chow’s invention enabled the 
historiographers to give their records a higher finish and to 
mention also many interesting details which it was before 
impossible to describe for want of a sufficient number of ° 
written characters. 

The number of written Chinese characters cannot even then 
have been more than about 1,000, for the first compilation | 
of written characters at the beginning of the Han dynasty, 
about 600 years later, contained only 3,300 ditferent characters 
‘as the sum of three different works based on Chow’s. 
Chow had, however, started the phonetic principle and had 
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by it shown the proper method for further development. Thus 
the different schools of Taoism [compare “The Historical 
Characteristics of Taoism,” in China Review, Vol. xiii.] and 
Confucius with his school had no difficulties in shaping new 
characters to suit their literary wants. The five ancient 
Classics, even in their present form, contain not more than 
8,235 different characters under 160 classifiers. We have, 
however, to remember, that the Classics were revised by 
Confucius and underwent other changes after their destruction 
in the fire of Ts‘in, before they received their present shape. 
Ancient quotations in the writings of the philosophers of the 
Chow period differ considerably, and the readings of those in 
the Shwoh Wen are perplexing. All the nine Classics, iz., 
the Four Books added to the five above-mentioned older 
Classics, contain now 4,601 different characters. These facts 
will convince the most serupnlous scholar, that our estimate of 
the number of Chow’s Great Seal characters, published 
300 years before Confucius’ revision of the Classics, must be 
very near the truth. There was in existence only about one 
fourth of the Classics at the time, and this in « simpler form. 


Tue Formarion or Camrsr Puonetic Caoanacrmens A 
Noever-Frisnep Process. . 


When phonetic writing was adopted in China, the old figures 
were not given up, but they became inevitably somewhat 
Jmodified and adapted to the new method, Though in each 
character two elements—the classifier and the phonetic—had soon 
to be distinguished, yet Chinese scholars never showed so much 
scientific sense as to bring any of the two kinds into a systematic 
form, and thus achieve the greatest results by the simplest 
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means, They never made any attempt to reduce the phonetics 
to an alphabet, in spite of their acquaintance with the 
_alphabetie writings of India. Not even was the pronunciation 
of words fixed and attached to a definite set of characters,— 
about 500 would have sufficed,—and simple figures would have 
best answered the purpose of writing. But the Shwoh Wen 
contains already 883 phonetic elements, or primitives, and 
K‘ang Hi’s Dictionary 4,081, many of them being very compli- 
cuted churacters. The classifiers are as bad, if not worse, in 
their scientific value. Even the 214 of K‘ang Hi’s might with 
advantage be reduced to 150 or LUO, and some of them better 
chosen, They should have their place invariably on the lett 
side, or above, according to the nature of the character, and 
not anywhere according to fancy. We see, that after the 
Chinese had gained the phonetic principle, they allowed it to 
grow wild, just us chance might shape it. One who is able to 
understand the simple and bewatiful idea underlying the 
Chinese mode of writing cannot but feel astonished that the 
Chinese never should have been able fully to grasp it. 
Attempts have, however, been made in the Six Scripts. Since 
the first mention of such a digest in the Chow Li (see p. 147), 
between 1100 and 200 B.C, several editions of varying merit 
followed up to about 2,000 years later. Such dates are in- 
structive in other respects. The best known publication on the 
Six Scripts is the Luh Shu Kwu (~, HH), 13th century A.D. 
Its author, Tai Tsung (ij ff) deserves great credit for his 
valuable researches. He came near to our idea of Elementary 
Characters in his 188 Parent Forms, 45 doubtful and 245 
Derivatives (included in our ideographic characters), in all 479 
graphic bases. [Comp. Zhe Siw Soripis, by L. C. Horxins» 
Very handy for finding all known ancient forms of any Chinese 
character is the work Fy 9 Zp HA, in 12 vols., published during 
the K‘ang Hi period. It is arranged according to the common 
214 classifiers. “Six Scripts,” as already shown, means 
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six classes of written characters. ‘Two different arrangements 
have already been mentioned. In Mavens’ Reader's Manual, 
p. 826, a third may be found, taken from the 3 H—a work 
published in 1707. A fourth, though of an earlier date than the 
latter, is contained in the famous History, or rather Essays on 
Historical Subjects, $M, by Cheng Ts‘iao (8 #§), 1108-1162 
A.D. The statistics given by Cheng Tsao are of some 
interest, showing the yreat increase of characters, especially of 
the phonetic class, from the Han to the Sung period. The 
sum total of all characters known at his time he gives as 
24,235. Of these, nearly 22,000, or nine-tenths, were phonetic, 
and all five other classes contained together only 2,425, or 
one-tenth of the whole. All the characters in K‘mg Hi’s 
Dictionary, exclusive of duplicate forms, amount to 41,000 ; 
the percentage of phonetic and ideographic characters is 
unknown to me. Dr. MarsHman, however, gives the number 
of phonetic elements, or primitives, as 4,081. As he caleu- 
lates the average derivatives as less than 10, we get a total 
sum of about 39,000 to 40,000 phonetic characters, The 
greatest number of derivatives from one primitive is 74, but 
many primitives are used in only one combination (see 
Dr. Wiitiams’ Dictionary, p. lvii). : 

Cheng Ts‘ino’s first class contains 608 characters, which are 
figures, though not all of objects, as symbols of numbers ete. 
are included, and not ull of them simple figures, for many are 
composite forms, The second class contains 107 characters, 
which are indicative of a relation or action, as 2, above, 
+r; below. The third class, containing 740 characters, consists 
of composite forms, which indicate ideas, as sun and moon 
combined, meaning “ brightness,” or two trees, indicating “a 
forest.” The fourth class of 372 characters are inverted or 
otherwise modified forms of the first class. The fifth class 
contains 21,810 phonetic characters. The sixth class of 598 
characters, with borrowed meaning, is outside of the principle 
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of form, and, therefore, rather out of place in this classification. 
We have seen that in 1,000 years from the publication of the 
Shwoh Wen to Cheng’s History, abont 12,000 phonetic 
characters were produced. In the following 600 years, from 
Cheng to K‘ang Hi, about 18,000 were added, and from 
K‘ang Hi to the present year we may guess at 8,000 to 10,000 
more. Now the legions of scientific book translators are 
exhausting all Chinese and Western resources to swell the 
number of phonetic characters, if not to a million certainly to 
beyond a hundred thousand, before the last bell of this century 
shall haye chimed. Then the end will come! if not of the 
world, certainly of such extravagant industry. 


CGamursn Poonetic Writixea: irs REscLts ror 
Goon ann Eyt.. 





We have already stated, that with the invention of phonetic 
writing a new period began in China, not only in writing, 
but also in history. The Chinese mind loosened somewhat, 
though it could not altogether shake off, the narrow fetters 
of pictorial writing, and began to soar on its wings. The 
great classical period, of which Confucius is the centre, was 
the immediate result. The ancient memoranda were collected 
and revised, commentating began, standard works on moral 
philosophy were written, digests appeared of teachings on 
political economy, on the military arts, on the theory and 
practice of medicine, and on other practical subjects, But it 
seems that the Chinese mind exhausted nearly all its resources 
in its classical period. Scarcely any productive power is shown 
thereafter during so many generations to the present day. 
There is a deal of reproduction, of collecting of old materials, and, 
nlas, of much old rubbish, of commentating, and of antiquarian 
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research, bnt the ideal of everything is looked for and found in 
sayings of the classical period. The introduction of Buddhism 
had little effect, and all efforts to infuse new life into fossilized 
forms by meansot Western science, which have already been 
going on tor three hundred years, have increased confusion anid 
cannot have any other result in the future, New characters 
wad new combinations of characters have to be coined in such 
numbers that translators find it already more convenient to 
leave unnoticed what predecessors have done and invent their 
own terms. Chinese written characters can by the phonetic 
method certainly be increased to hundreds of thousands, we 
may even say ad infinitum. But of what use is writing when 
other people are unable to read what is written ? Writing 
ean communicate my thoughts to other persons only when 
they attach the same meaning as I do to the visible 
signs put in their hands. We cannot here enter into a 
discussion of the principles of education and ot the methods of 
teaching which are in close connection with this subject, but 
may refer to another point. In the Chow Li, xxxviii, 26, 
under the department of the Ta Hing Jen (4% A), 
who had to receive strangers of the first and second rank 
paying visits to the Court, 2 regulation ix mentioned, that every 
seventh year the interpreters were to he summoned to report 
on the language and fix the form of addresses (ie HH 
&E @ ) : und every ninth year the blind [music-masters] and 
the secretaries were to be summoned to report on the written 
characters and fix their pronunciation (i HB BB FH). 
If this regulation had been carried ont, « standard of 
writing and of pronunciation would have been the result. 
i is a painful sight to an intelligent observer to notice the 
present confusion of Chinese written characters and the 
toil it causes to millions of people, with immense waste 
of time and energy to the nation. We are convinced that 
the present slow progress of China, even the impossibility 
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of any more rapid movement is to be found in its system of 
education based on these confused masses of written characters. 
We are further convinced by the application of established 
principles of political economy, that this Chinese mode of 
writing implies a loss to China of hundreds, if not thousands, 
of millions of dollars a year. We are, moreover, satisfied 
that Chinese writing and cultivation of Western science cannot 
possibly go hand-in-hand. “Chinese writing in phonetic- 
pictorial characters should he used exclusively as an excellent 
means of communication between merchants, and also by 
officers of government in their proclamations and notices to 
the people. It might be improved upon and become a 
Universal Mode of Writing in those limited branches, probably 
hetter than Volapiik. This subject. however. ix beyond our 
present scope. 


Perriop or ProrontaL Wririne, on Primary Prriop, 





The phonetic principle, as alrealy mentioned, never gained 
exclusive control of writing in China, It became one element, 
and soon enough a very important clement, but it remained 
attached to the ancient pictorial writing. — This is the peculiarity 
of Chinese writing. It is not a phonetic system depending 
on articulate sounds only, but «a combination of a new method, 
indicating pronunciation, with an older method, indicative of 
figures of things, All the written characters (primitives) 
used by the phonetic method, to indicate the pronunciation of 
words, were in existence and in circulation before phonetic 
writing began in China, These phonetic elements or primi- 
tives consequently represent an earlier period of writing. 
All characters which contain no indication of sound in their 
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formation belong to this class. As we have found that the 
phonetic period of writing began during the Chow dynasty, 
hetween 1200 and 800 B.C., we get for the earlier period, 
ie. for Pictorial, or rather [deographic, Writing, an indefinite 
time before these dates. Though many characters have 
changed their forms so much in the course of time that their 
original shape is no longer recognizable, we can easily convince 
ourselyes that no character once in general use could haye 
been lost. This means, that every character of ancient 
pictorial writing that was in use more than 3,000, perhaps 
4,000, years ago is still preserved in the Chinese written 
character of the present day. 

Leaving alone the phonetic class and directing our attention 
to the earlier period of writing, we again discover without 
lifficulty two distinet periods of pictorial writing. The first and 
earliest must have been the formation of certain simple figures, 
primary characters, which I shall eall “ Elementary Characters.” 
They form the hasis of all Chinese written characters, and are 
of a limited number, only about a hundred. It is possible 
that a person called somewhat like Tsang Aieh made the first 
attempt at writing such characters about 4,000 years ago, but 
other persons must have followed in his line. After the 
inventors had produced as many elementary characters as they 
conveniently coukl, and when the need of expressing more in 
writing was felt, the period of manipulating them, de, of 
modifications and combinations, began. This is the period 
of the formation of secondary characters. The elemen- 
tary characters are nnalogous to the roots of other languages ; 
all secondary characters are derivations. These secondary 
gharacters, which [ call ideographic, combine three groups of 
the Six Seripts into one. We are, however, not sure that all 
ideographic charactors found in K‘ang Hi’s Dictionary have 
originated in the time before 1200 B.C., some may be much 
later. I should accept as ancient primitives only such as entered 
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the list of phonetics as early as the time of the Slavoh Wen. 
Their use in the Slnwoh Wen is a proof that such modifications, 
or such combinations, were already recognized in their meaning 
and pronunciation some time before the Shwoh Wen was 
written. We have now, as the result of our investigations, 
three important facts :—(1st). That all the written Chinese 
characters form three layers—a primary of elementary 
characters, a secondary of ideographic, and a tertiary of 
phonetic characters ; (2). That the tertiary, or last formation, 
far outnumbers the other two ; (3). That all Chinese literature, 
without even one exception, belongs to the tertiary period. 


Prrtop or Lpnograruic CHanacrurs, on SECUNDARY PERIOD. 





Ideographie writing may have been in use for several centuries, 
perhaps even for ten or fifteen centuries. We are unable to 
determine the length of its reign as we have no reliable facts to 
guide our reasoning. We are, however, quite sure that such a 
period existed, and that there must still be remnants of it in 
the form of inscriptions in stone and in metal. If excavations 
were begun and scientifically prosecuted in China as in 
Egypt and other ancient countries, we might soon get plenty 
of materials to shed light on the prehistoric period of China. 
The only accessible mine open to the study of ancient Chinese 
writing since A.D. 100, is the dictionary Shwok Wen, 
already referred to. We may suppose that in the Shwohk 
Wen all ideographic characters still in currency at the time 
became incorporated. It is even most probable that u® 
ideographic character was allowed to be forgotten, because 
the Chinese phonetic system was not at all inimical to such 
forms, and ideographic writing is more pleasing to human 
fancy, and cannot be forgotten as easily as other forms 
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of writing. Though the Shwok Wen furnishes plenty of 
materials, yet we have to deplore one serious deficiency. All 
the ideographic characters are isolated; we do not find a 
sentence composed of such characters, It may be that a few 
such sentences are incidentally contained in the S/avoh Wen 
or in other ancient writings, but we have so far not had the 
good fortune to discover them. A discovery of that kind 
would be of great interest in several respects, A complete list 
of all ideographie characters would also be of value, and 
wight be the preliminary step to more important discoveries, 
We can give here only a few examples of simple formes. 
The ninth classifier AQ is meant as a representation of 
“man.” The ancient figure JU is not much better, though 
useful in tracing the different derivations. This figure of 
man J\ turned round in this way fQ ix the twenty-first 
classifier, now written [, meaning “a spoon,” perhaps 
originally “fed with « spoon.” When put on its hack (>) 
it becomes classifier 44—a cvorpse—now written FP. When 
put on its head (W{)—hands and feet turned up and decom- 
posing—it means “change,” now written 4g. The sume 
turned round (\f) means “self-destruction,” now written JB. 
Then we find a simple line added, as in classifier 84, present 
form A, ancient form R—a man’s two legs pushed on 
trom behind—slowness. The same reversed (*)—a man using 
all the power of his legs—wide steps, overstriding—now 
written [. Further we find 2—representing a1 man 
driven on from behind, therefore, enduring, continuing— 
uow= A. The classifier 35 AZ, old style R, represents 
aman calmly walking, dragging a staff. 
o There are a still larger number of combinations with other 
simple figures. For example, f{¥—a mau under shelter, 
reduced to straits, inclining—now written JK or Ajj. Then the 
reverse of it ij, now written JU—to tun round. 7, now 
9g, from “man” and “a burden”—a man carrying a burden, 
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‘futigued. &, now §™—countenance, from.“ face” and “man.” 
8 —@, classifier 147—1o see and already reach it; from “eye” 
and “man.” §&=—=§, classifier 138, is the reverse of the 
former—to see again and again (probably without being able 
to reach the object). Q—5§, trom “head with bones not yet 
closed * and “man”—a new-born child. 8—=B, classifier 
181, from * head” and “mun ”—a head-man. §8=8%, from 
“mortar” and “man”—the momentary rest in working at the 
mortar; umoment, %4==[—j—two men making compliments 
with their hands one to the other—face-to-face. OH, from 
“sun” and “one” (ie. horizon}\—the rising sun. 2—J, 
the sun and moon rising and setting—to alternate, exchange. 
$=, the male principle ‘(the sun), the mate of the female 
(the moon). ©), the light of the sun and moon anited—splendid, 
bright. *) =i, from the moon and a star, clear sky—because 
they ure seen after rain. Q==3R, the sun seen above the 
trees—bright. g=<=JK, the sun seen in the midst of trees— 
eust. j=, tlie sun seen under trees, indicating the evening 
near sunset—obscure. =, three suns—the brilliancy of 
erystal or gems. {{§—= 7H, the sun sinking into the ocean 
and becoming lost to vision ; total loss ( Untergang). 

In order to show the difficulty of analysing some of the 
complicated characters, one example may suffice. .The 
character @B (/iang) means “a noise.” It is composed of 
the classifier 180—sound—and the phonetic hiang, meaning 
“village.” The character itself thus belongs, as a phonetic, 
to the tertiary period. Its component parts, however, both 
helong to the secondary or ideographic period. ¥R is from §, 
classifier 163, also written &, and this is repeated back-to- 
back, as $ is nothing but f turned round in anciept 
writing. §, is composed of [Gj, classifier 31—an enclosure, 
and ff, classifier 26—a seal—referring to the patents given 
to feudal princes. The middle portion of the character, & 
is read pi and composed of f—white, and B—a spoon. 
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K‘ang Hi explains it by “fragrant grain,” “ fragrance,” “one 
grain.” ‘Thus we arrive at the original meaning of this ideo- 
graphic combination of primitives—a space between two 
towns, filled with the fragrance of meals from both sides, The 
classifier # of the character under examination is composed 
of #—words, placed over #;--to hold in the mouth ; both 
these characters are contracted or amalgamated. @ is com- 
posed of [J—mouth, and +f, old form for aj—crime. Ff is 
composed of -F—a shield and —-—one. $F is trom f—nouth, 
and 4—now, above it. 4 is formed of 2—men, coming 
into ——one place (=ff{—collected together) and J%—up to, 
contracted. J% is composed of the classifier 29 (8)—hand 
or having, and A—man, which means, to follow a man 
till he is taken. Thus we are brought into « meeting of 
rioters where rebellious speeches are delivered till the arm of 
the police reaches the culprits ; the noise ix, of course, like that 
of a yelling Chinese mob, resounding from the hills—that 
is “sound” in Chinese ideographic writing, and has become 
the classifier for all noises, and even of softer voices, in the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

This one example may suftice to show that for an analysis of 
Chinese ideographic characters their present form is useless, 
and their most ancient form is required. Even ancient 
forms are not in every case perspicuous, therefore a dan- 
gerous field is left to imagination ; contractions are supposed 
to have taken place, which may be referred to a dozen or 
more different characters. 
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THR CLASSIFIERS, 





Another difficulty we meet with in analysing Chinese written 
characters is caused by the classifiers. They only came into 
use in, and were necessitated by, the tertiary or phonetic 
period of writing. There was no need of classifiers in the 
secondary or ideographic period; the picture explained, 
or at least indicated, its own meaning. As soon, however, 
as an isolated sound was conveyed to the reader, he had 
to receive some more help, as the monosyllabic character of the 
Chinese language and the limited number of syllables available 
compelled people to use one and the same syllable to convey 
different meanings. A glance into any syllabic dictionary 
will suffice to show the necessity of an addition of classifiers to 
the phonetics. The classifier then helped to arrange all known 
characters in the dictionary. But as in the formation of ter- 
tiary characters no systematic idea guided the adoption of any 
character to be used as a primitive, so also no scientific method 
assisted afterwards the dictionary-makers to select the most 
significant element of each compound character as its classi- 
fier. There are difficulties especially in regard to the 
ideographic characters which also had to be put under classifiers, 
The Shicohk Wen is the first attempt of this kind we know of, 
and has keptits ground to the present day. Though K‘ang Hi’s 
arrangement under 214 classifiers is an improvement on the 
Shwoh Wen with its 540, still there is room for further 
improvement. The number of classifiers should be no moge 
than about one hundred, which could be managed without 
serious difficulty. Mr. Wann considers 47 classifiers as obsolete. 
As we have, however, already called attention to this point 
(p. 157), two illustrations will suffice for our purpose. Take, 
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for example, the common character J¥—trne; you will naturally 
first try to find it under the classifier J, (10), but find yourself 
disappointed ; you then try & (21), with the same result : and 
will at last discover it with astonislinent under & (109), Of 
another kind is the character @—intelligence. ‘This ix found 
under the classifier HJf—rain. The remaining part of the 
character is not a phonetic, but has to be explained ideogra- 
phically—sorcerer and three mouths, i2., three sorcerers praying 
for rain. In the Shwoh Wen, JK (soreerer) ix classifier, the 
remaining portion of the character is then phonetic f= 
(ling)—n gentle rain—aind the explanation is, a sereerer pro= 
ducing rain by offering yems to the yods, As, however, the 
character JR is no longer used asa classifier, the best choice 
between fj (173) and ff (80) was certainly the first. Rain 
is regarded as the result of the magical power of sorcery, 


Tre ELeMenrary CHARACTERS. 





We have already noticed that the secondary perial of 
writing was ideographic, and that each ideographie character 
was either a transmutation of «a simple character previously 
in existence, or the combination of two or sevoral of 
such simple characters into one compound character. This 
compound character had, as a rule, a different pronunciation ax 
well as a different meaning from any of its component parts, 
Wherever one part has the same pronunciation as the whole, 
‘we cannot be sure thut such character does not iia to 
the tertiary or phonetic period. 

We have also to take into xccount that the classifiers, though 

all of them in existence during the secondary period, are not 
all simple characters, but that some are compound, even in a 
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very complicated way. Still, almost all elementary characters, 
with very few exceptions, such as JT—anail, F}—red, ete., are 
contained in the present list of 214 classifiers, If they con- 
tained such elementary characters ouly, the term “ radicals” 
would be very appropriate. as pointing to the root or origin 
of written characters, But as more than one-half of their 
number are not roots, but derivatives, we cannot call them 
radicals. For this reason the term “radicals” is not used’at 
alin this paper. It might he employed to designate such 
characters as form simple figures not reducible to a simpler 
form, but it seemed better to call them ~ elementary ” 
characters, in order to avoid any confusion. The elementary 
characters are all simple characters, which may form elements 
of other (compound) characters, but they themselves do not 
contain any other element ; they are figures pure and simple. 
Most of our readers will be greatly astonished to learn that 
the number of such elementary characters, out of which the 
50,000 Chinese characters of modern times have been developed, 
is not more than about 100. We cannot give the exact 
number, as some apparently simple characters remain doubtful. 
Some meaningless characters, such as classifiers 8 11, 28, 
and afew mere strokes, such as classifiers 2 and 4, of which 
the Siicoh Wea has about a dozen, we may leave out of 
consideration without making any excuse, Somewhat of a 
difficulty, however, are— 


Tar Stans ror Nuaweers anp THR CYCLICAL CHARACTERS. 


Four characters designating numbers ure still among the 
classifiers (1, 7, 12, 24), ie, the characters for the numbers 
one, two, eight and ten. In the Shwoh Wen, all the signs of 
nunhers, from one to ten inelusive, are used as classifiers, 
These figures for numbers seem simple figures, and are 
certainly very ancient, perhaps more ancient than most of the 
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ideographic characters, but, as they are not figures of objects, 
we have to regard them also as ideographic. Numbers are 
abstractions, not real things, and as abstractions they cannot 
belong to « primitive period of human history. As most of 
the signs for numbers, for example Fi, *A; 4: A. Ju: +: B, 
remain inexplicable from Chinese sources, we smppose that 
' they were adopted hy the ancient Chinese from somewhere 
else; probably from Western countries. The same opinion we 
venture to express in regurd to the cyclical characters, /.., the 
ten stems and the twelve branches. We doubt mach that the 
second stem  (tsz) and the classifier 39 were originally iden- 
tical, as they appear now. All Chinese explanations are unsatis- 
factory and leave the subject in greater obscurity, Why came 
there in use two parallel lines of numbers from one to ten, 
as the ten stems and the symbols for the first ten numbers ? 
To what phenomena in nature do the twelve branches refer? to 
the twelve months of a year, or to the returnings of Ursa 
major, as a passage in the Ji-iv indicates? Chinese tradition 
mentions that Ta Nao (4 #8), 2 minister of the Yellow 
Emperor, was the inventor of the cyclical characters. Even 
this statement leaves undecided the question whether he was 
regarded as the original inventor of the symbols, which are 
also useribed to the Heavenly Majesty (see below), or merely 
as the combiner into sixty of the already existing characters 
in the ten and twelve lists, so as to give separate marks to 
each member of « period of sixty. 





Tor Exvemenrary CHaracrers Iv Natura, Groups, 





Though we cannot yet construct a complete list of 
elementary characters, nor can we expect, for obvious 
reasons, to see such a list finished before the end of this 
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century, still we venture to proceed with our materials, in the 
conviction that all future additions will only amount to a very 
small number, and that none of them will be of such importance 
as to endanger our conclusions. The numbers refer to 
K‘ang His list of 214 classifiers. 


TABLE OF ELEMENTARY CHARACTERS IN NATURAL GROUPS. 


Grour I.—felating to MAN. 
(Total 23 Characters.) 





[The characters marked * are not included in the number of’ 214 classifiers. This list 
contains 14 such characters, some af them of vare occurrence. | 


Mandarin Ancient 

Pro- Pro- 
Canton nunciation nunciation 
Pronuncia- according according 


tion. to to 
Dr. Williams Dr, Bdkina, 


: Modern Ancient 
Meaning. No. Form, Form. 


(1.)—To the Human Bopy :— 


ody = oo 158 B ae. »shan shin shin 
ead we =: 185 a § shau sheu shut, dut 


A. 
ye na «- «=.109 = ‘ © muk muh *mok 
ar eos - 128 q, R yi ‘th nip 


OS ene --182 (209) Y pi (tsz) pi(tsz) ai, bit 


172 
Meaning. No 
Mouth 30 
Whiskers... 126 
Yront teeth 21] 
Shoulder ... 28 
Arm and fist bt 


Hand... ae 2Y 


* 


Sinews «+ ake 1 


Heart .. oes Hh 


Belly +s se 4 
Womb 20 
Hip (knee 7) Hi) 
Foot oe sas i7 
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Modern 
Form. 


(2.)—To Human Socipry :— 


Male (1man) ose ) 


Female ... ae 3s 
Child (son) eee ay 


XK 
x 
F 


Aneiunt Canton 


Aeris 
Foru tion. 


sw hau 
Tl yi 
g3 chi 
O~m ~ 
te ’ W shat 
x A yan 
nH ) ys lik 
ap stun 
5 ki 
(J pau 
=> 
R elvik 
b, VS ehi 
I yan 
FS nui 
p . tsa 


Mandarin 


Pro- 


Tl. 


Ancient 


unueiation nunciation 


tu 


Pronuncia- according sccording 
lo 


De. Willis Dr, Bakins, | 


kteu 


sheu 
vin 
lih 
sin 
ki 
prio 

elvih 


chi 


jain 
nil 


tex* 


ku 


ni 


nin 


nok 


ey re ae 


+ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mandarin Ancient 
Pro 





Pro- - 
: . Canton nunciation nunciation 
Menninug Xo — a emt Pronuncia- according according 
, ae tion. tu to 
Dr. Williams Dr. Bdkins. 
; la - 
vet? .. dos 37 » fis tai tie da 
Minister?... ape 131 


K 
Ei <r P shan elvan clin 
fe Y ses “nn 8h EE cc. & shi shi zhi 


Gnour LH .—Releting ta ANIVWALS, 
(Tolal 29 Characters.) 





(1. \—o Living ANIMALS — 


Horse... ws. ST 5 , RA nul mat mo 
: ow, cattle Sei 3 a sh. ngeiutt nin nyu 
Heep vee ws 128 = =e yeung yang dung 
_ _ an tie Es Wm ’ D chi shi shi 
og ri ew t1 2 7, x hiin kiien k‘on 
k eer ae cm | De an ra luk luh lok 
| tabbit aie eas * Da 58 "oO - eu tro 
fe Rei ow a] ye Sl, g fu un oko 
‘vawling beast ... 158 x B ' chai chai za 
ia & “shit shu sho 


fen aaa we = 208 


174 


Meaning. 


‘Long-tailed bird ... 


| Short-tailed bird... 


Laughing bird 
Crow wn 
Tortoise ... 
Large snake 
Toad (frog) 
Small animal 


Fish wh 


Cowry as 


(2.)—To 


Pig’s-head 
Hair 5. 


Claws oo 


Molar tooth 
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Modern 
Form, 


% 


is 


ze & © #8 & 


mm 


Lut 


4 A W 


Atwinnt 
Form. 


R @ 


SW feed 2s NT FR 


, 


B® 
UY 


GiB 


Parts or ANIMALS :— 


Wht 


PUQ 
WX 


- 


Cyntan 


Mandarin 


Aneiunt 
Pro- Tro- 


nuneiation nunciation 


Pronunvine stewording aveording 


tion. 


—_—_ 


niu 
elit 


Iseuk 


kwai 
jul 
ina 
elvan 
vil 


jt 


kai 
sham 
chau 


nga 


tu te 


' 
Dr. Williams Dr. Edkins, 


— 


nino nie. tok 
ehui tok 
tstoh tstok 

wu it 


kwei ka 


jut po 
min min 
clrung dong 
vil tka 
wi ji 
ki ome og 
1 
sun sham 
chao tok: 


ya nge « 
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Mandarin Ancient 


~ Pro- ier 
y . anton mnuneciation nunciation 
Meaning. ' = | No fn —— Pronuncia- according according 


tion, 0 to 
Dr, Williams Dr, Edkins, 


— _— — —_ — 


Wings (plumes)... 124 Zi ’ SS yii vii yo | 
Li alan » Pelt pe ph ee 
Silk (floss) we =: 120) % p- | mik mih mik | 
Flesh -» 1380 F(R) ” yuk juh niok | 
Raw skin... «» Li? ie s kak koh kak : 


. 24 


- Group I].—Relating to PLANTS. 


(Total 4, excluding two doubtiul.) 


Sprout ++ = 45 wi WY chit ch‘eh tet 
Ripe grain stand-) as ; ‘ | 

ing in stakes *s 210 pe tsi ts*l dze ‘ 
Cneurbitacere “7 iN fa kwa kwa. ku : 
Bamboo ... eos §=—sd 18 % YIN ’ HUAN chuk ehuh tok 
Tree (wood) eas 75 A ar muk muh mok 
Splinter, tree cut } 

in two * si ie 


) pin p‘ien p‘in 


* Tdeographic, 
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Grove LV.—Melating te INANIMATE VATORE, 


176 
Meaning. 
nn ase 
oon e0e 


Sarth, soil 


ir ate 
louds ... 
in waa 


Vater ft ... 
treamst +. 


ce eee 


re ee 
i . 
Mountain... 
H 


i ¢ 
= dwelling 








No. 
aia 72 
a 74 
os 32 
— St 

ane 
a0 178 
awe sh 
“ss 47 
ius 1 
° St 
tes ti 
27, 58 


(Total 21 Characters.) 


Modern Ancient Cantar 
Form. Form, tion. 
() vil t 
: vill 


ate = a 


va 
aay) 


wan 


fs wi 





> 


zl 
SS oH 


JI clviin 
AN 
7 4, IN, ping 


It 


A, £ Po 
Sh 
a 


ie wow 
Lisl 


shan 


Manilavin 


I'ro- 


jih 
yueh 
tn 
ki 
yun 
vil 


shui 


clywen 


ping 
live 


sluun 


| re a Is is hon, vim han, yen 


MG Fe, x 3 a, pat yuk 


t Probably the same, 






yuh 


vient 


Pro- 


nineintion ntnelation 
Pronuncia- serowling according 


tu to 
Dr. Williams Dr. Eudkins, 


ut 
nget 
to 
krut 
won 
vo 
shui 
ron 
pang 
he 
shan 


am 


ngok 


san 


Mandarin Ancient 

Pro- Pro- 
Canton nuneiation nunciation 
Pronuneia- according according 
tion. 


Modern Anciont 


Meaning. Xo, da Turek. 


to to 
Dr. Williams Dr. Edkins, 


—_—_— —_ — — a _ 
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Red stone ous ss FF A tin tan tan 


Protuberance of ) . 
J 


the ground tut tieh, tuh =~ tot 


eh 


Tnidlentation of — 
the ground ... 


, ¢ [uy U itt nme. ae Ok 


Resecvrs or Hewax Larnoun are:— 


Moundofearth(?7)¢ 170 3B. BH E. = feat feu pu 


Field eee aap. 108 fa es tin tien din 


pes gem aa 07 x ’ IX man. win mun 
: aq 
Salt-land ... w «€6.1L9Tte*7#®f 5, 16 In ln 


Divided fiells ... * FE Ft tsing tsing tsing 


Grove V.—Relating loa PRODUCTS OF HUMAN IVDUSTRY, 


(Total 28 Characters.) : 

; (1.)—-Wraroxs :— 
A knife, sword... In JJ. 7) ’ I td tao to 
| Shield... ine il si +, ud) kon kan kan 


Bow nee “an AT 5B S t S kung kung kong 





+ Derivative of classifier 46~ 


178 


Meaning. No. 
Arrow (with string) Hii 
Halberd (spear). = 110 
Javelin (arrow) .. J11 


(2.)\—InstRuMENts :-— 


Axe or hatchet... 6H 
Compass and rule . is 
Carving instrament * 
Mortar as woe = LE 
Nail ase eee . 
Dry measure wee ix 
(3.)—UTEnsins :-— 
Tiles, bricks ons 8 
A dish, platter... 108 


Wine-jar. et 121 
ware) 


Bench, low table... li 


PREHISTORIC CHINA. 


Ancient 
Form. 


Modern 


Form, 


& 
rf 
FS 


co 


ww OM 


RIA 
ape 
4 
t 
tS 


4 G2 # H oO 


4 


q.§ 


> pp 
> & EX 


= &F 2 A 


Mandarin 
Pro- 


Ancient 
Pro- 


Canton  nunciation nunciation 
Yronmnecia- ac —" ac — 
tion, 

Dr. Williams Dr. Bik 
yek vil ik 
miu meu miu 
chi shi shi 
kan kin kin 
kung king kong 
kai k4i -— 
ksau kin eu 
ting ting fang 
hau teu tu 
Ns wi nye » 

ming ming min 
tan feu tu 
kj ki ke 


| 
: 
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Meaning, No. 


* Wooden trencher 1 1 


(plate) re | 
Tripod ee we «=: 2006 
Incense-cauldron,.. 193 
Bottle for fra- ‘ 


grant spirits... f 


Wicker basket f ... > 


A one-leated door . ia 
A window eee : 
Inclogure ... eee 31 
A wheeled carriage = 15% 
Bout aor comer | 
(4.)—CLOTHING :— 


A head-cover ... 14 


Embroidery oe =. 204 


ft Of bambovu, perhaps originally a bamboo-jungle, 
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Ancient 
Pro- 


nunciation nunciation 


to to 
Dr. Williams Dr,Edkina, 


du 
teng 


lik 


Mundarin 
Pro- 
. a Canton 

— —— Perasersta- according sevording 

BR 0 ’ ri tau teu 

mit Md Sz ting ting 

Bm mM lik lih 

Ed 5) yat yiu 

iH dy tex tsz 


? , KK wu hu 


elveung = ch'ang 


& Oo HH 


wui lywut 
kit kit 
it 73) t JT chau cheu 
f) mik mih 


it al chi chi 


gu 
tisong 

gu 
‘ko 


ta 


milk 
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Tur OrtuiwaL Forws oF tHe ELEMENTARY. CHARACTERS. 


That the moder forms of Chinese characters are ditferent 
from the ancient forms preserved in the Shioh Wen, needs 
only to be mentioned. The Small Seal characters of the 
Shewok Wen, again, being abour 900 years later than 
Chow's work on the Great Seal characters, differed so much 
from these, that scholars well acquainted with the later form 
coukl not make out the older, There was an interminable 
controversy going on in China for several hundred years, [t 
was about two different texts of some of the ancient Classics. 
The first was written in characters used at the time, the Small 
Seal, by an old scholar, Fuh-sing., Another scholar, Ktung 
Gan-kwo, proclaimed afterwards the discovery of another set 
of books in a wall of Confucius house. This was in ancient 
characters, tadpole style, and could only be deciphered by the 
help of Pah-amg’s books and other resources. (See Lracn, 
Chinese Classies, LL, 1, 22). This statement is certainly false. 
Confucius and his disciples wrote in the Great Seal characters, 
the ancient tadpole writing being altogether out of the question. 
But it may be that the handwriting was illegible (éadpolic). 
being, perhaps, the hasty copy of a scholar who made it for his 
own use to assist his memory when lecturmg to his pupils. 
Another discovery of ancient tablets wus made in a grave in 
A.D. 279. They had been buried for 595 years (Laan, 


p. 106), Ax they are said to have been written in the Small Seal’ 


character, which was invented 90 years after the supposed burial 
of those tablets, we see how unreliable such statements are. 
The discovery of the so-called © Tablet of Yu,” in the 
[3th century A.D., about 3,500 years after its supposed origin, 
Leer (Chin, Cl., ILL, 1, p. 7377.) calls a romance,” with which 
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I agree for brevity’s sake (compare, however, the last section 
of this paper]. In some editions of the Si Scripts a yreat 
variety of ancient forms of characters is collected, but most of 
these forms are fanciful, and not original. I think, however, 
that most elementary characters are simple enough, even in 
the Small Seal form. The original form was certainly nothing 
ut a crude outline of the figure of sits object. Of all editions 
of the Siv Ser/pts one entitled FAB Zp FB, mentioned betore, 
Lfound most useful, As of many different forms of characters, 
that of the Shwoh Wen is always put first, it seems to indicate 
that the author considered it the most ancient form of all he 
could tind. ‘There are in circulation a large number of native 
works on the Antiquities of China, some of them beautifully 
illustrated. They also contain inscriptions in various forms of 
uncient characters. Some of them are attributed to periods 
even betore the Chow dynasty, to the Hia and Shang dynasties, 
2200-1200 B.C. There is, however, no foundation whateyer 
for such assumption. Chinese authors are too much influenced 
by their well-known tendency to attach the utmost antiquity 
to any old reli¢ of uncertain date, Most of the inseriptions in 
question are written in characters which are apparently but 
yariations of the Small Seal characters, This faet proves that 
they are not older than the Han dynasty and some of them 
may be of a still more recent date. We also know of many 
counterfeits of old things. The trade in relics of antiquity—ol 
eash and porcelain included--is too remunerative not to tempt 
the ingenuity of artisans. A good museum of articles of 
Chinese antiquity, where one relic could be compared with a 
number of other urticles of the sume period, and one period 
with other periods, is necessary for satisfactory research, 
Mere deseriptions are insufficient, even when accompanied hy 
drawings. 

Thus we have to state, as the result of our exumination of the 
subject, that the Small Seal characters of the Shiwoh Wen are 
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the most ancient forms of Chinese written characters accessible 
with certainty at present, of more ancient forms nothing 
reliable bemg known. [Compare the remarks on the “stone 
drums,” on a later page.) 


Tos OntcinaL PRONUNCIATION OF ‘TILE 
ELemenrary CHARACTIKS. 





Speech was before writing. All the elementary characters 
are pictures of objects known to the people and named by the 
people long before an attempt was made at writing. We may 
eyen suppose that speech had already had a history, had passed 
through changes of sounds and of grammar (construction 
of sentences), As we have to place the formation of the 
elementary characters before 1200 B.C, we may say with 
contidence that the pronunciation of those characters, /.c., 
the spoken language which their pronunciation represents, must 
belong. at least to the time about 2000 B.C. Neither the 
elementary nor the ideographie characters, however, indicate 
in the least a pronunciation, and nothing else is known of 
that remote age. The case seems hopeless, But there are 
two ways still open for approaching its solution, One is by 
examining their use us phonetics (primitives), the other by 
comparing the ancient rhymes. Though by the rhymes we 
ean only get the final, including the vowel, but never the initial, 
yet we can tind the initials by means of the character’s use ax 
a phonetic, The phoneties as such, taken separately from the 
classifiers, have never been made a subject of study by [native] 
Chinese scholars. A good deal of attention, however, has been 
paid to rhymes. The phonetics had no practical interest for 
the Chinese, but the rhymes had, for writing poetry and gaining 
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honors, The Tang yin (fe #) is the earliest «dictionary 
arranged according to tones and final sounds still in existence. 
It was first. published in 750 A.D., but is hased on an earlier 
work—Tsie yéin (4) HQ), of the Sui dynasty, 589-618 A.D. 
All characters are arranged under 206 finals. The Kwang yiin 
(B@ HA) and the Tsi yiin (4 AH), published in the Sung period, 
followed the same arrangement. The finals were reduced to 
160, and the initials to 36, which made their first appearance in 
the Fi, & 46 4H during the Kin dynasty, 1115-1284 A.D. 
Many other varieties of the same system may be found 
mentioned in Wy.tr's Votes. 

One modern work of this kind, however, which is almost 
universally used among the Chinese, deserves more attention. 
I reter to the Wu fung ynen yin (FIG BH) by Fan Tang- 
fung (4 aR WW), first published in 1710, followed by a revised 
edition in 1810, All finals (#§) are reduced to 12 categories:— 
(1), FH, ten, in, au; (2), A, in, an, atm; (3), fk, rg, 
ang, ing; (2), 2B, any, ony, fany wang; (5), 4B, in, 
au; (6), BB, du, on, ium; (7), BE, us (8), Be, o; (9), aE 
ie, e; (10), B, «; 1D, 3, ai, tai, we; (12), Hh, 4, 
w, i, G. Of initials (4 4k) only 20 are used :-—(1), Hf, 
ps (2), Ga. es (3), A ms (4), RB, £3 (6), =}, t; (6), 
hs (D, Ry ns (8), BH fs (9), Ph chs (10), th, 
ch* ; (11), Fy ah; (12), 1, 93 (13), H, ts; (12), §&, ts* ; 
(15), MK 4: (16), Rs (17), 2. hk; (18), Ge. M; (19), 
R, hs; (20), Bw. Of these, Nos, 2, 6, 10, 14 and 18 are 
merely aspirates. 

The ancient rhymes have been particularly examined by 
prominent modern scholars. Ku Yen wu (fj # 3€) (Maynurs, 
281) A.D. 1613-1682, reduced all the rhymes of the Book, of 
Odes—i.e., of China betore Confucius—to ten, without reference 
totones. They are (1), uny, tang; (2), 7, iat, wi, ah, wh, ah, 
eh, th, ete.; (3), a, an; (4), an, on, un; (5), iu, en; (6), 0; 
(7), ang; (8), dng, ing ; (9), dng ?; (10), am, om, im, 
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Kiang Yung (70 #¢). 1080-1762, divided Nos, 4, 5 and 
10 into two each, thus distinguishing altogether 13 finals. 
Twan Mow-tang (Bg 3% #), sume as Twan Vii-tsai (Mavens, 
694), A.D. 1735-1815, distinguished 17 finals :--(7), ¢: (2). 
cao, duns (3). ius (4), any (5), ws (6). tina: (7), ime ip: 
(8), am, aps (9), ung: C10). ang ; (11), tugs (722), in, it: 
(13), wn; (14). an; (15), ef; (16). 7; (17), 0. He also 
distinguished three tones observed in rhyming, thas really 
getting 42 rhymig endings. (Leean, Vol. FY, p. 102 7) 

These researgies by eminent Chinese scholars, valuable as 
they are, sl 
thertselyye in regard to ancient pronunciation, They also 
exhibit one weak point, je. they all take the Book af Odes 
as a work uniform in all its parts, This is mere fiction, The 
different. odes were composed in different states of ancient 
feudal China, and the language of those stutes differed 







v that the Chinese do not yet agree among 


emsiderably ; there are, besides, centuries between the 
dhtes of different odes. We know, farther, that in rhyming 
adeal of poetical license is taken, Another work of the Han 
dynasty is still preserved, with the tithe Fung Vin 
(HH). by the famous Yang Hinng (3 WE) which 
enters somewhat into the difference of the then existing 
(Chinese dialeets. But we should know the lmguage. and 
especially the pronanciation of the Han period, spoken by 
Yang Hinng. We go astray in attaching a modern pronun- 
ciation to the Chinese characters used hy him and other 
writers of that period. Some transliterations of Sanskrit terms 
used in Buddhist translations made at the time may possibly 
help us out of the diffienlty. As, however, 1 cannot at 
present give so much time to this subject ax would he 
required to arrive at definite results, L think it wiser to 
pass it over. I, however, here acknowledge my obligation 
to Dr, Epxrxs tor kindly enriching the list of Elementary 
Characters with their ancient pronunciation, As Dr. Epxmys 
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has given many years of careful study to Chinese philological 
questions, his judgment in this line must be of great yaluc 
to every Chinese student. 


' 
Tar ELRMENTARY CHARACTRES AND (COMPARATIVE PAILOLOGY. 


The great importance of this list of Elementary Characters 
for researches into the prehistoric period of mankind may be 
illustrated by one example. 1 select from among the animals 
the pig, as the one found in almost every household all over 
(hina from the remotest antiquity to the present day, It is 
the most appreciated and popular of all mammalian among the 
Chinese. We know that the reverse ix the case among 
Mahomedan nations. The Mahomedan aversion to the pig is, 
however, derived from the Mosaic prohibition. The law of 
Moses, though in other respects diametrically opposed to 
Egyptian usages, shows in its bearing on the pig a perfect 
agreement with ancient Egyptian practice. We are told by 
the best Egyptologists that the pig was not domesticated in 
the first period of Kyyptian civilisution. (See Je slafinye 
der Cultury, von Fraxcots Lexorwant), Egyptian religion 
regarded the pig as absolutely unclean ; even an accidental 
touch of it subjected the unfortunate person to the strictest 
. purifieation ceremonies, The pig was domesticated in later 
periods, especially in Lower Egypt. where foreign tribes had 
settled. 

The ancient Egyptian language has two words for pig, the 
one—rer, Koptic x/r—is apparently onomatopasic, an imitation 
of the voice of the pig, the other—seiuau, Koptie esché—~is of 
foreign origin and is in close connection with the common 
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expressions for pig in the Arian languages. It ix in Greek 
ois, Ss: Latin avs, Anglo-Saxon sy, Scandinavian «yr, 
German sur, English sow, Swedish so, Gaelic, si, Kymeric, 
hweh ; Kornie, hoch, (English hoa), Persic schit, Armenic 
chon, Litthauan tehtika, Russian tehusehka, The origin of 
these words may be discovered in the Sanskrit giferu—the 
animal that makes ¢@, which “grunts.” Not without interest 
is the other fact that the Turanian languages derive their 
designations for “ pig” from the same Arian root, In Finnian 
it is ‘ha, Esthic siqga, Tscheremissian sitsna, Baschkirie suskea, 
Telentice schoschha, Kirgisian tehutchha, Tshumaic  sysna, 
Samojedie sofa, That the Chinese name ci/ or chu also belongs 
to this series needs no demonstration. 

if we had a comparative table of the Turanian languages 
apoken at present, and their ancient pronunciations so far as 
they ean he determined, we might probably discover in the 
ancient pronunciation of the elementary characters the 
connecting root of the diverging branches of the Indo-(hinese 
languages, andl perhaps find also a key to the better under- 
standing of the difficult Turanian family in its totality. It is 
only hy methodical study of critically-sifted materials that we 
ean hope to penctrate the darkness of China’s remote antiquity. 
Superficial similarities are always misleading, and mere 
guesses, though some may he correct enough, cannot dispel 
doubt and obviate ridicule, There is yet another difficulty 
too much overlooked. We speak of the Chinese language as 
if it were the same all over China, and of ancient pronunciation 
as if there had been only one at any given time. But the 
fuet is, that the differences in language of the various parts 
of ancient China were greater than at present. There was 
less mixture of the population, and intercourse was more 
limited. Further, there are sufficient indications that the 
people of Hia, of Shang and of Chow were different tribes, 
if not different nations, that invaded China. Many proper 
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names in ancient Chinese literature seem of foreign origin, us 
also some names of places. The language and traditions of the 
different aboriginal tribes, including Miaotsz, Lolos, Sifan and 
others, which may be regarded ax remnants of the. natives 
of ancient China, are ax yet almost unknown. The thought 
that something could be learned from such sources has never 
entered the mind of a Chinese scholar, therefore the information 
obtainable from native literature amounts to nothing. 


Srare or Preutsrorte (HINRsE CIVLLISATION REVEALED 


BY THE ELEMENTARY CHARACTERS. 


From the first group in the list given on p. 171 we learn that 
human society was already in a settled state. A chief was 
prominent in the community, and he had officers to support 
his dignity and carry out his orders. [The character for 
minister (classifier 83), however, remains somewhat doubtful.) 
The chief lived in organised fumily-connexions (clans) ; these 
became gradually important factors in Chinese history. All 
subjects, we may suppose, were considered as mere individuals. 
Every family- (or better, clan-) name of the Chinese can be 
traced back to some noble family of ancient China. The 
characters in the second group contain names for animals of all 
the great natural orders, and the principal kinds of domesticated 
animals are specially distinguished. This fact shows that the 
human mind was already conscious of its power over nature. 
It was a great step in civilisation to have brute creatures 
subdued and, by a kind of training, taken into the service 
of man, It is peculiar that sheep and goats were denoted 
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by one and the same character, The difference between 
these two kinds of ruminantia, especially in a wild state, 
is not so marked in mountainous districts ; it may also be an 
indication that large herds of sheep were not held at the time. 
Species of wild sheep and goats have been discovered in the 
north-western provinces of China, as also some of the bovine 
kind. Wild horses can still be seen on the grassy plains of 
Tartary, but they may have galloped about the vast uncultivated 
portions of ancient China. Wild pigs are frequent in all parts 
of modern China, and the rearing of the domesticated kind ix 
more extensively carried on here than in any other part of the 
world, Dogs ure not only used as faithful guardians of 
dwelling-houses, but their flesh has been utilized as food from 
very ancient times. There are, however, indications in ancient 
Chinese literature that in thoxe days the use of animal flesh 
[classifier 130] was confined to sacrificial ceremonies. Tigers 
are still the terror of the southern and middle provinces of 
China, Other animals of prey are expressed in the general 
term [classitier 153] “crewling beast.” Of fish, the carp is 
the representative, which proves that the writers lived away 
from the ocean, ele they would certainly have chosen some 
striking form of sea-fish. Which kind of shell is meant 
by classifier 154 cannot be determined now ; it is probably not 
the common cowrie. A pig’s head, with its snout turned up, 
is represented by classifier 58, This can be explained only by 
its use as a sacrifice, To religious usage also points classifier 
25, the veins of the tortoise-zhell, which were made visible by 
hurning over fire, and served the purpose of divination. The 
skins of animals were already known to be of particular yalue. 
Long hair and feathers were also utilised. The produce of 
the silkworm was known as “ floss-silk.”” Though the 
elementary characters give no indication of its use in 
weaving, still different kinds of silk-manufactures have been 
known in China from the remotest antiquity. 
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In the third group, relating to plants, we get only six 
characters, and even of these, two are better transferred to the 
ideographie class. Of the four remuining characters, two are 
of a yery general meaning. The “ sprout” is most character- 
istic of the vegetable kingdom ; it may be taken as identical 
with “plant” or may be confined to all plants of the smaller 
kind, as herbs, grasses, ete, The other character, classifier 
75, means “trees with a woody stem, wood,” embracing almost 
all plants of a taller kind. We see that the common botanical 
distinction between trees and herbs had been noticed and 
fixed even in prehistoric times. That, however, among the 
thousands of different kinds of plants growing in China, only 
bamboo and melon were honoured with special clementary 
characters, must haye been due to some special reason. What 
species of the encurbitaceous order is really meant, whether a 
cucumber, a gourd or a melon, remains undecided, as the 
flora of the regions alony the Yellow River is still insufticiently 
known. I think melon very probable, though the gourd was 
also known, according to very ancient records, and its hard 
skull was used as a vessel for drawing water and for similar 
purposes. The philosopher Chuang mentions one of immense 
size. We are, however, quite sure on one point, Ae. that 
the inventors of Uhinese writing had no idea that China would 
ever be called the “ Flowery Kingdom!” The bamboo is the 
real emblem of Vhina. As the yreater mass of bamboo is 
never seen flowering in China, it is impossible to say how 
many species are yrowing in different parts of the country, 
Bamboo appears most luxuriant in the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, becoming smaller and scarcer in the northern 
provinces, and does not reach the northern borders of Chim 
(being scarce even on the banks of the Yellow River). It has 
been used for every imaginable purpose, even from prehistoric 
times. It is also an article of food, for the bamboo-shoots give 
a wholesome and agreeable vegetable to myriads of people. 
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Bumboo-slips were used as perhaps the earliest writing 
materials in China, till paper was invented. Chinese paper 
also is made principally of bamboo-fibre. There can be no 
doubt China is the country of the bamboo ! 

Remarkable is the meagreness of this yroup compared with 
the seecond—comprising animals. | tind in it an untmistakeable 
proof that agriculture was less developed than the breeding of 
cattle ut that time. 

In the fourth yroup the absence of characters for planets 
and stars in general is conspicuous. Though some 
authorities give a character, formed of three dots, as the 
catliest representation of fixed stars, if soon beeame sup- 
plinted by a phoneti¢ form, if it ever was authorised at all. 
Icicles seem to have been of no untrequent occurrence, and 
point to w regular winter-seayon, as we find it between the 
Yangtsze and Hwang ho. The use of fire was known, Ax 
shelters against the inclemeney of the weather, tents were not 
used, but overhanging cliffs, [27-53], which points to a 
mountainous distriet where rocks abound, This is confirmed 
by the very character for “mountain” [45]. There was, 
‘however, at least some level ground at the foot of the hills 
wid in the valleys, which could be turned into cultivated fields, 
with channels for irrigation and drainage. The character for 
“divided fields,” not used now as a classifier, but so given 
in the S/aeoh Wea, meuns a division of a piece of ground 
into nine squares of equal size. I preter, however, the mean- 
ing of “a well” as the original one. It is as such the 48th 
diagram of the Book of Changes. [Unly three of the G4 
dingrams of the J-Aény are represented by elementary charac- 
ters—the 48th, the 49th, #2. classifier 177, “a raw skin,” and 
the 50th, 4e., classifier 206, “a tripod” used for sacrificial 
purposes]. This digging of wells must have begun as soon 
us the people settled in fertile alluvial plains where the river’ 
was tog far off or too muddy for culinary purposes, In 
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hilly districts in Europe wells are found more servicenble than 
pure springs and streams of flowing water at an inconvenient 
distance. The special character for “salt-land” indicates 
not the sea-shore, but some salt plain away in the interior. 
The vast ocean would certainly have received 2 peculiar 
character for itself, if the inventors had had the grand aspect: 
before their eyes. Their notion of water was expressed by 
the form of mountain streams, not by the waves of the sen. 
The characters referring to “gems,” 67 and 96, seem to 
presuppose some human workmanship—eutting, polishing, ete. 
“Red stone” means probably red sandstone used for building 
purposes, but it is commonly applied to cinnabar. 

The action of the human mind on nature, or, in other words, 
nature in the service of mind, is already visible in Group I, in 
the characters for chief, minister, and family ; and in Group II, 
in the characters for silk, flesh, skin, veins of tortoise-shell, 
pig’s-head, and perhaps in hair and plumes. In Group III, 
we meet with a tree cut in two through its whole length. In 
Group [V there is mentioned the use of fire, of cliffs for 
welling-places, cultivation of fields, arrangement of salt- 
fields, digging of wells, entting of sandstone and of gems, 
The human mind is seen in unceasing activity. Though 
nature is still prominent, it is made to serve human purposes : 
though: the mind is still bound .to nature, it nevertheless 
reguates the course of nature to a certain extent. The 
characteristic feature of Group V is not only a partial adapta- 
tion of natural objects. to human wants, but a more or less 
complete change of their natural condition into an artificial 
shape. Nature furnishes only the materials, which by human 
ingenuity are wrought into such forms as are most suitablg 
to human purposes, Thus the human mind assumes gradually 
dominion over the realms of nature by expanding the limited 
powers of the human body through the use of ever-improving 
instruments. Every instrument is the result of an invention, 
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and eyery invention ix a vietory of Mind over Nature. The 
weapons, mentioned in Group V, are such as were also in 
use among other nations in. prehistoric times. OF domestic 
utensils the mortar was used to reduce grain to flour before 
the easier process of vrinding by the millstone was discovered, 
The artisan’s rule with a crosspiece at right angles at one end, 
the other cross-piece probably moveable to be used as a 
compass, indicates considerable progress in| workmanship. 
Houses were already made more secure hy doors and cheerful 
hy windows. Benches to lean on when sitting on the coveret 
floor added to personal comfort. Enclosures were made for 
the domesticated animals as a protection against the attacks 
of heasts of prey. 

It having been observed that after the burning of fires - 
a certain kind of mad became as hard as stone, this discovery 
was utilised to make bricks and tiles for Iuilding purposes. 
Another step was taken by manufacturing different kinds of 
household utensils of this waterproof material. We find 
already vessels used in eating, wine-jars (which implies 
that some sort of wine was prepared at the time). tripods 
for cooking and to offer suerificial meat, incense-canidrons 
(implying the preparation and nse of fragrant materials). 
Working in wool was already so far developed that not 
only rough building was exeeuted, but handy utensils for 
use on the table and in sacrificing were made. There 
were even vehicles for locomotion on water, and others 
for use on dry ground. It was no more a_ primitive 
state of civilisation when the ancient Chinese could boast 
of wheeled carriages and of boats as means of conveyance 
hy land and by water. That wicker-work of bamboo, and 
perhaps also of grass and of other materials, was manufactured 
at this period is not surprising. We also find the first traces 
of fine arts in the instrament for carving wood, Carving was 
. the beginning of ornamentation, embroidery (classifier 204) 
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combined figures and colours, therefore painting cannot 
have been unknown, as it is the precursor of embroidery. 
Thus we see even a practical people, as the Chinese are, 
exhibiting a sense of the beautiful, 

That only two articles of clothing are mentioned may be 
explained by their use as marks of distinction between the 
different classes or ranks of society. It is also possible that 
classifier 145 was originally an elementary character, the 
figure of a suit of clothes, consisting in a lower garment or a 
pair of covers for the legs, and in an upper garment with a 
neckpiece and two sleeves, Towards the end of the Chow 
dynasty this character was used only for upper garments, 
called yi; the lower garments were called shang and re- 
‘ presented by a phonetic character, As material for their 
garments the ancient Chinese had at their disposal skins 
[177], long hair of animals [59], feathers (124], and silk 
[120], possibly hemp also. 


Cmmwrsr Rentaion 1s Preaistrorice Tres, 


That the Chinese were not without religion, even in those. 
early days, is shown by some of the elementary characters, 
It may be that the classifier of religious terms [113] helongs 
to this period, but as it is rather ideographie and could not 
be otherwise, referring to something invisible, I did not 
include it in my list. Certain it is that some of the vessels 
mentioned in Group V were only used for sacrificial purposes. 
The same must have been the case with the pig’s-head [58]. 
as the custom has survived to the present day. 

It is not the place here to enter into a discussion of the 
deeper meaning of sacrificing. The very act demonstrates 
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that the human being acknowledges a higher personal power 
above him. The terni personal is used deliberately, as it 
would be mere nonsense to offer a sacrifice to an impersonal 
force, The act of sacrificing also indicates that man consi- 
ders the higher Being as capable of being influenced in his 
-favour by such action, and is anxious to avoid divine 
displeasure, 

Another unmistakable proof of Chinese religion at this early 
period is the character for “divination” [25]. By means 
of divination historie (Chinese, just as their prehistoric 
ancestors did, inquire into the will of the Divine Being. Men 
must have felt their deep dependence on divine favour for the 
prosperity of their doings, so that in order to ensure suceess 
they first enquired about the divine will and pleasure regarding 
every undertaking of any importance, private or public. 

Divination and offering of sacrifices have their Christian 
equivalents in doctrine and worship. They will for ever 
remain manifestations of genuine religious life. May its 
forms change ever so much, the two religious motives will 
remain unshaken: first, to learn the divine will; second, to 
seek divine firvour. 


Cintwesk Accornts or tHe Hisrony or TE 
Barnviesr (IvILi%ZAtion, 


As the king, or Book of Changes, is the highest authority 
foy everything relating to human affiirs among the Uhinese, 
I ‘shall begin with the few statements contained therein. In 
the Great Appendix (Part ii, Sect. ii; Dr. Lraax, p. 382) 
we read, (1) that in ancient times Pao Hi ( ‘commonly placed 
in the 29th century, B.C.) inyented— 
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a.—The eight trigrams. 
i.—The knitting of strings into nets of various kinds 
for hunting and fishing. 

(2) That Shin Nung (28th century, B.C.) fashioned wood to 
form the share, und bent wood to make the plough handle, 
The advantages of ploughing and weeding were then taught 
to all under heaven. 

(8) That he caused markets to be held at mid-day, thus 
bringing together all the people, and assembling all their 
wares in one place. They made their exchanges and retired, 
every one having got what he wanted. 

(4) That Hwang Ti, Yao and Shun (27th to the 23rd 
centuries, B.C.) simply wore their upper and lower garments 
[us patterns to the people], and good order was secured to 
all under heaven. 

(5) That they hollowed out trees to form canoes ; they cut 
others long and thin to make oars. Thus arose the benefit 
of canoes und oars for the help of those who had no means of 
intercourse with others. They could now reach the most 
distant parts, and all under heaven were benefited. 

(6) That they used oxen [for carts] and— 

(7) Yoked horses [to chariots], thus providing for the 
earriage of what was heavy, and for distant journeys, thereby 
benefiting all under the sky. 

(8) That they made the defence of double gates ; and— 

(9) the warning of the clapper, as a preparation against 
the approach of marauding visitors. 

(10) That they eut wood and fashioned it into pestles ; they 
dug into the ground and formed mortars. Thus the myriads 
of the people received the benefit arising from the use of the 
pestle and mortar. 

(11) That they bent wood by means of' string so as to form 
bows, and sharpened wood so as tomake arrows. This conferred 
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the benefit of bows und arrows, and served to produce 
everywhere a feeling of awe. 

(12) That in the highest antiquity men made their homes [in 
winter] in caves, and [in summer] dwelt in the open country. 
In ages subsequent to these the sages substituted houses with 
the ridgebeam above and the projecting root below, ax a 
provision against wind and rain. 

(13) That when the ancients buried their deal, they covered 
the body thickly with pieces of wood, having laid it in the 
open country. They raixed no mound oyer it, nor planted 
trees around, nor had they any fixed period of mourning. 
In subsequent ages the sages substituted for these practices 
the inner and outer coffins. 

(14) That in the highest antiquity, government was carried 

" on successfully by the use of knotted cords [to preserve the 
memory of things]. In subsequent ages the sages substituted 
for these written characters and bonds, By means of these 
[the doings of] all the officers could be regulated, and the 
affairs of all the people accurately examined. 





Voyrnapicrony Accounts or Prenisrosic Ties, 





Although the appendix to the /-king ‘is not so ancient 
us the text of the classic itself, and cannot, from internal 
evidence, even be ascribed to Confucius, still its author 
mast have been a first-class disciple of Confucius. This 
appendix ix a masterpiece of style and as such highly 
valued among the literati of China. Its contents, however, 
are more philosophical than historical, showing the Confucian 
construction of history. To Yao and Shun many inventions 
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are aseribed which in other accounts are put to the credit of 
other persons, The tact is, that scarcely any two ancient 
(thinese traditional records agree one with the other. Ancient 
Taoist writings are full of traditional matters, A very curious 
account of prehistoric times ix found in the L&8th book of the 
Mountain and Sea Classic (q(t # #8.) Other statements are 
found in the works of the philosophers Lih, Chuang, Lii, Wei 
Nan, ete. It would be waste of time to enter into an 
examination of their differences, as we have not yet even a 
clue to these ancient mythological numes. 

Almost all traditions relating to Chinese prehistoric times 
are collected in the work called §& gf, in 16 vols. More 
fantastic, and different in other respects, is the jap {] 38 GE. in 22 
vols,, with many illustrations, More generally known among 
men of letters are the statements in modern compilations of 
(Chinese History called $f] #. A well-known compendium 
of this kind is the Tung chow kang kien sinen pien (WLU, 
p. 21; see von Fries, Geschichte Chinas). From the latter 
work I extract a few items bearing on our subject :— 

Tien Hwang named the Ten Stems and Twelye Branches. 

Ti Hwang, who defined Sun, Moon and the Stars as the 
three lights (= §%). distinguished day and night and deter- 
mined a month as thirty days. 

Yen Hwany founded cities. 

Under Yu Chao the former peace between men and animals 
ceased. Men killed them, drank their blood and ate their hair. 
The animals then used their natural weapons against men. 

Sui Yen taught how to produce and use fire, He knotted 
cords to remember things, established markets and commercial 
exchange. ‘ 

Fuh Hi taught fishing with nets, the domestication of the 
six kinds of animals (horse, cattle, sheep, chicken, dog, pig) 
and their use as food. He received the book of the Loh river 
on the back of a dragon (or horse), from which originated the 
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eight Trigrams. The art of writing was invented by his 
minister Ts‘ang Hieh. 

His sister Nii Kwa invented the Pan-pipe. Shang ordained 
matrimony, and presents to be sent to the girl by her lover 
us the definite form of engagement, 

Shen Nung taught agriculture. He made implements of 
wood, distinguished the five sorts of grain, taught other 
industries, examined medicinal plants and taught their use. 

Hwang Ti introduced the cycle of sixty days, investigated 
the five elements, the twelve tones of music, the stars and 
planets. He lad an officer to superintend pottery, and 
another to look after the production of wooden utensils, 
Two of his ministers made boats of trees which they 
hollowed out, fixing masts in them, He distinguished the 
five colours, he received the plan (arithmetical figures) trom 
the Ho (Yellow river). He took the Great Bear (constellation ) 
ux his model and made chariots, he sacrificed to God (_- ¥) 
and to the spirits, und taught the people to do xo. He melted 
gol (perhaps metal in general) and used it as a precious 
article. He built an Imperial palace, wrote a treatise 
on the medical art, and laid down the theory of the pulse. 
His wite Si Ling (Pj BR) cultivated the silkworm, and 
taught how to make clothes from silk. He introduced the 
agrarian system of the fs/ay ($f) and other divisions of the 
country derived therefrom, 

Yao ordered an interealary month every third year, 
‘letermined the five punishments (branding, cutting of the 
nose, of the feet, castration, and death), and chose a successor, 
passing over his own unqualified son, 

, Shun organized the administration of government and made 
the low lands habitable by regulating the water-courses. 

Yii, the Great, held the first assembly of feudal princes 
(3 #&) and made his son his successor, though against hix 
own wish. 
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Thus hereditary suecession commenced in China, which was 
never afterwards interrupted, except by rebellion and with 
much bloodshed, about fifty times in 4,000 years, including 
all the partial suecesses which lasted only for a few years, 

Here we tind attributed to Hwang Ti or the Yellow Em- 
peror almost all the most important inventions of Chinese 
prehistoric times. The principal features of the gradual 
advancement of Chinese civilization, however, remain the same 
in the different accounts, and may be taken as representing 
historical facts, The most striking fact to our readers will be 
the perfect agreement of these Chinese statements of their 
earliest civilisation with our deduction of Chinese prehistoric 
civilisation from the Blementary Characters. This is an 
incontrovertible evidence of the general correctness of both of 
them, 


CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT CHINA ACCORDING TO 
THe Triperre or Yt. 


(See Lucan UT, A, pp. 92 77). 

First province* A‘‘e, the present Shansi and parts of Chihli 
(but the provinces cannot he determined exactly, Chinese 
commentators disagree among themselves considerably) :— 
Wild people of the island brought dresses of skins. 

Second province, }en, South-Western Shantung and a 
small portion of Chihli:—Varnish, silk, baskets filled with 
woven ornamental fabrics, 

Third province, Tsing, North Shantung :—Salt, fine grass~ 
cloth, various products of the sea, silk, hemp, lead, pine trees, 
strange stones, wild silk. 


s = ee ee 


*The term “ province” is rather mialeniing ; *ejrenit" wonld be bettor, z 
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Fourth provinee, Sf, one department of Shantung, parts of 
Kiang-su and Ngun-lhuei, North of the Yangtsze :—Harth of 
five different colours, variegated feathers of pheasants, solitary 
dryandra (fq), floating sounding stones, oyster pearls, fish 
in haskets, deep azure silks, and other silken fabries, chequered 
and pure white, 

Fifth province, Yang, sea-coast, South from the Yangtsze :— 
Metal of three kinds (gold, silver, copper), yao and limestones, 
bamboo, small and large, ivory, hides, feathers, hair, and timber, 
garments of grass. woven ornamented silks, oranges and 
juumeloes, 

Sixth province, Avng, Central Hu-knang :—Feathers, hair, 
ivory, hides, three kinds of metal, the e/‘nu tree, wood for 
hows (kui), cedars, cypresses, grindstones, whetstones, arrow= 
head stones, cinnabar, two kinds of bamboo, U tree, a kind of 
rush, deep azure and purple silken fubries, strings of pearls, 
“reat tortoise. 

Seventh provinee, }', Honan and a small portion of 
Hupeh :—Varnish, liemp, fine and course hempen cloth, fine 
silken fibries, fine floss silk, stones for polishing, sounding 
stones, 

Kighth province, Liang, Sae-choan and part of Kan-suh :— 
Musical gem stones, iron, silver, steel, stones for arrow-henids, 
sounding stones, skins of bears, great bears, foxes, and jackals, 
articles woven with their hair. 

Ninth province, Jay, Shensi, Kan-su and portions of 
Sze-choan:—Aen and fin gem-stones, feng-han precious 
stones, hair-cloth and skins, 

This so-called Tribute of Yii shows such an advanced state 
of civilization that, on this account, we find it impossible to 
allow it to pass us a description of the period 2200 B.C, Lt 
may be correct for the time at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty, a thousand years later, but certainly not earlier, 
In addition to the articles already mentioned as belonging to 
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the prehistoric or earliest period of Chinese civilisation, which 
we haye followed from its beginning to the days of Yao 
and Shun, the immediate predecessors of Yii the Great, 
and to Yii himself, we find here mentioned :—skins of two 
kinds of bears, of foxes and jackals, and articles woven with 
their hair ; varnish from two provinces, Shantung and Honan, 
fine grass-cloth, garments of grass, wild silk, hemp, fine and 
coarse hempen cloth ; pine trees, cedars, cypresses, fig tree, 
{ tree, four kinds of bamboo, rush, Arrows were made in 
primitive times of wood or of bamboo, but here we find 
mentioned urrow-head stones from Hu-kuang and Szechuan, 
hesides a large number of other stones. Metal [gold] had 
been mentioned only for its value in exchange, but here we 
find metals of three kinds [yold, silver and copper] from the 
sea-coust province, south of the Yangtsze, and from Hu-kuang, 
while special names are given to lead from Shantung, and to 
iron, silver and steel from Sze-chuan., Various productions of 
the sea are also mentioned, but only trem Shantung. 

Of colours five belonging to the mineral class are mentioned, 
of dyes, deep azure [indigo ?] and purple. The manutacture 
of silk seems to have centred in Shantung ; Hu-kuang, Honan 
und the islands of Chekiang participating. 

During the Chow dynasty the liws and government of the 
feudal states became developed, ceremonics were multiplied 
and literature flourished, but the general features of civilisation 
remained almost the same as the Tribute of Yii deseribes them, 
even to the end of that dynasty—225 B.C. Those who.wish to 
yo more into details in regard to the period just mentioned 
may read with advantage the admirable essay, by Epovarn 
Bior, * Researches into the Manners of the Ancient Chinese, 
necording to the She-king,” published in) Leean’s Chinese 
Classies, TV. A, pp. 142 
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Tar Nrxp Crrevrrs accorpina ro THR CHow Lr. 


The term *cirenit” ix used here instead of the eommon 
translation of jy by “ provinee.” China had no provinces, 
in the modern sense, in those early days. The term “ cireuit ” 
is chosen with reference to the tours of inspection made by 
some of the ancient rulers of (hina. 

Chinese erities do not regard the Chow L/ as a genuine 
work of the Chow dynasty, but as a production of the Early 
Han period. The famous Sung scholars Cheng and Chu 
already noticed the discrepancies between the Chae Li and 
Mencius. [See Canton Miscellany, 1831, p. 13.] The views 
of the best authorities of modern times may be seen in the 
Imperial Catalogue of the Kien Lang period. the @ Jz BG iit 
3» HH B. 120 vols. 

The Chow L/, Book xxxiii, which treats of the duties of the 
Surveyor-General, RE Jy SE, as a department of the Summer- 
officers, contains a «deseription of the “Nine Cireuits ” 
similar to that in the Tribute of Yii. 

First cirenit, Yang, [identical with Yii’s fifth]. [ts souree 
of wealth [4iJ, Brov translates “merchandise” ] ix gold, tin 
and bamboo arrows [according to commentaries, two kinds 
of bamboo.—-Biot.] Inhabitants, five males to two females, 
Birds and animals are reared, and rice is grown. 

Second circuit, Ajng, [Yii’s sixth]. Its resources are 
cinnahar, silver, ivory, hides, Population, one male to two 
females. Birds and animals are reared, and rice is grown, 

Third cirenit, )'v, [Yii’s seventh]. Its resources are 
hamboo-timber, varnish, silk, hemp. Population, two males 
to three females. The six kinds of domesticated animals are 
reared, and the five kinds of grain are cultivated, 
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Fourth circuit, Tsing, [Yii’s third and the fourth, Sa, 
united with it]. Its resources, rushes [matting grass ?] and 
fish. Population, two males [two probably for three] to two 
females. Fowls and dogs are reared, and rice and wheat 
ure grown, 

Fifth cireuit, Jeu, [Yii’s second], Its resources, rushes 
und fish. Population, two males to three females, Six kinds 
of animals are reared, and four kinds of grain are grown. 

Sixth cireuit, Muay, [Yii’s ninth, and the eighth, Lian, 
united with it], Its resources, jade and stones, Population, 
three males to two females. Cattle and horses are reared, 
Shu and tsieh millet grown. 

Seventh circuit, )eu, [portion of Yii's first], Its resources, 
fish and salt. Population, one male to three females. Four 
kinds of animals are reared, and three kinds of grain are 
grown. 

Eighth circuit, Ave, [Yi’s first]. [ts resources, pines and 
cypresses. Population, five males to three females. Cattle 
and goats [sheep ?] are reared, and two kinds of millet are 
grown. 

Ninth circuit, Ping, [portion of Yii’s first]. Its resources, 
cloth and silken fabrics, Population, two males to three 
females. Five kinds of animals ure reared, and tive kinds of 
grain are grown. 

That silk should be mentioned as a principal article of value 
in the most northern province is very strange. Native produce 
ix out of the question there, and trade in this article could not 
haye amounted to much with the barbarian inhabitants of 
Mongolia, The order of the circuits is also unintelligible. 
Why is Vung the first? Then the jump from Kan-suh [yi] 
to the Gulf of Pechili [vii] and back again to Shensi [viii]. 
The account in the Tribute of Yii is superior in every respect. 
The status of civilisation which it represents is certainly 
higher than what the Chow Li exhibits. To maintain that 
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the tribute of Yii is a record written about 2,000) years 
before the Chow Li appears to me simply impossibile, The 
few changes in the circuits can be easily understood. The 
division, for example, of Yii's first, or northern, province into 
three— Yew, A%e and Ping—as described in the Chow Li, 
is ascribed to the Emperor Shim, [see Lruce, LI a, 82), 
Why the four western provinces or circuits were united 
into two, and when, remains to be explained. Lt is to be 
noted—and we call special attention to it—that neither 
iron, steel nor lead, ix mentioned in the record of the 
Chow Li, though all three figure in the * Tribute of Yii™ 
as revenue from several provinces. Thus we declare without 
hesitation the record in the Choe Li to he an. earlier 
document than the present text of the Tribute of Yi. Further, 
the modern text of the Tribute of Yi must have been unknown 
to the compiler of the Chow Li and rice versd. We are 
justified, by a comparison of both works, to draw the conclusion 
that they are independent enlargements of a common ancient 
tradition, consisting almost exclusively of geographical names 
und statistical notes. But, as the settlement of this question 
is of little consequence to the subject before us, 1 leave it 
for future treatment, 

There are only four other complete tables of the produc- 
tions of China, in detail for each province, as far as [ have 
heen able to find out. The next in order of time belongs to 
the Tung dynasty, probably of the 8th century A.D. The 
absurdity of a yap of almost 3,000 years, between the table 
in the so-called Tribute of Yu and this, needs no further 
remark, About 1,000 years is all we can allow. Then we 
find a table from the Sung dynasty, about the 11th century. 
Another is from the Ming dynasty, 15th century, and the 
last is given in the Je jf — 3 HE. the statistical account of 
China under the Manchu rulers, published in 1744. A 
résumé of the latter can be seen in La Chine Moderne, by 
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M. G. Pavrwier, An intelligent comparison of these different 
lists would furnish us with a history of both the natural and 
the industrial productions of China during at least 2,000 years. 
Another list brought up to date would inerease the interest 
and yalue of such a comparison. 


A List or Ningry-one so-cattep Ancrenr Works 
WHICH ARE ItusecrEp BY CHINESE SCHOLARS 
As Nov AUTHENTIC. 





This list is taken froma work in one vol.. & S BRB. 
by Yao Shao-yuen (ijk # PR), of the K4mg Hi period. His 
views are largely supported by quotations from other scholars. 
Many more works could be added by going through 
the 120 volumes of the Imperial Catalogue (K‘en Lung) 
Ke GMA sHBA. There is as much forgery of ancient 
hooks going on in China as of coins, bronze, porcelain, ete. 
The Lmperial Catalogue, however, shows that Chinese scholars 
of some eminence are not so credulous as a few foreign 
Chinese students appear to be. The Roman numbers refer to 
the Imperial Catalogue, as far as I succeeded in finding these 
works mentioned therein. ‘The Arabic numbers follow Yao’s 


book. 
A.—Classieal Works, #2 Xi. 


(1).— 1G, the ten appendices to the Vi-king, ure essays, 
not by Confucius, but handed down and altered throtgh 
generations. 

(2)._F B B &, not mentioned in the Han Catalogue ;— 
mude its first appearance in the Sui Catalogue. i, 3.] 
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(3)— fi BA FS fH Mentioned neither in the Sui nor in 
the Teng Catalogue ;—fabricated during the Ttang dynasty. 

(4).— fit HK TE FB TVHE. A production of the Sang dynasty. 

(5)—_-& HR. Atter the Hastern (Later) Han. (From 
A.D, 25-200), [eix. 13, 

(6).—F HE BE. A compilation of the Sung dynasty. 

[vi, 53.) 

(1). — BX HH. 25 chapters, included in the sacreil 
text of the Shu Avny, manufactured during the time of the 
Eastern Tsin, (A.D. 317-419). (+. xii, 25,77.) 

(3) — fay HH BE FL GH. The same as: No. 7. 


(Y).—& = Ht B.A production of the Sung period. 
{x. 42.] 


(10)—R FE. Not mentioned in the Han Catalogue ;— 
eune to light during the Later Han period from the school 
of Mou 3. [xv, 2] 

(11).—F, BH, (svi) and 

(12).— fa BY FF Produced by an author of the Ming 
dynasty (A.D. 1868-1648). 

(13).—}3] #@. Appeared at the end of the Western Han 
(B.C, 206-A.D, 24). [«. xix. 2] 

(14).— Fe GE WB. The present work is not 7i’s but a later 
compilation. [xxi 30,) 

(15).— ze MB. Not taught by Confucius, and its teaching 
differs from that of Mencius.  [xxxii, 23,] 

(16).— i BF. Doubtless not written by Ma Yung, as 
asserted. [xev, 4.] 

(17).— FL F KH FF. ‘The present work is not the original, 
lett a compilation by its commentator of the T'ang dynasty. 

{xcl, 3.] 

(18).—aJy HF FE. The present work is not what is mentioned 
in the Han Catalogue, but a modern compilation, [xliti, 1.) 

(19).— 3 eG. A production of recent times. [xxv, 80.] 
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B.—Ffistorical Works, yi 3. 


(20).— ff H $B fe. [xvii 19 

(21).—7R RAF, and 

(22),—f% FF fH. These three works, and some others, are 
said to have been found in a grave in A.D. 281, where they 
had been deposited for 595 years. Their contents, however, 
show that they were written after the Han dynasty, probably 
not long before their discovery. — [exlii, 8. 

(23) —H HF FE (xvi, 33.) and 

(24).—48 #¥ HL are compilations by a scholar of the Yuen 
dynasty (A.D, 1206-1367). 

(25).— 3H KR He. Ascribed to Pan Kn, with whose 
writings the contents do not agree, It was made by a T‘ang 
scholar, — [oxlii, 7.] 

(26). Fe Sh fH. Ascribed to a Han scholar, but it is 
the compilation of one of the Ming period.  [extiii, 2] 

(27).— TG HH FE FZ. Mentioned in the Sui Catalogue, 
without the name of the author, It is a doubtfal work. 

(28).— KE RR OBA Ab yh. Ascribed to x Han scholar, but 
written by one of the Ming period. — [exxiv. 2.) 

(29).—JU #. Said to he written by a Sui scholar, but 
referred to one of the Sung dynasty. — [xlvii, 9. 

(30) —+ A BO HK. The old work is long lost, and the 
modern is a compilation by two Ming scholars, — [Ixvi, 9 

(31).—ME 2B 4% is not by the Sumg anthor to whom it 
is ascribed, 

(32).— RR &| FH. A doubtful Taoist production of the Ming 
period, 

('—Philosophical Works, -F 3&- . 

(33).—3§ +. Mentioned in the Han Catalogue. The 
modern work, however, does not agree with the two works 
described there. The contents show that it is not earlier, and 
it is probably later, than the Han period. — [exvii, 1.] 
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(34).—_ J FF: «Though mentioned in the Han Catalogue, 
it is not in the Sui, Teng, ete., Catalogues ; thus lost long 
ago. The present work sayours of Buddhism.  [exlvi, 16.] 


(35) —F HF. This is probably a Sung falsification, 
feeble and mean. — [exvii 5.] 

(86).—3¢ @& F, not mentioned by the famons Han scholars, 
contains extracts from a number of Han publications, but 
nothing original, [ex!xi, 46.) 

(37).— 4 =F HK. The number of parts does not agree 
with the work mentioned in the Han Catalogue, It is 
probably a biography compiled by later writers. [lvii, 5.) 

(38).— 4 FF. First mentioned in the Sni Catalogue, 
It contains dangerous doctrines, ruinons to Family and State. 

[exvii, 12.] 

(89).—F* 2 -F. A few historical allusions show that it is - 
false, and a later fabrication. The work mentioned in the Han 
Catalogue cannot be the same. — [exvii, 6.) 

(40).—Z Ff fii F. Mentioned in the Han, but not in the 
Sui Catalogue. The modern edition is a later production, 

{exvii, 10,] 

(41).—7§ F. Mentioned in the Han Catalogue, Int the 
modern edition is hy later hands. (ci, 6.] 

(42) —§8 SE F. Mentioned as a Taoist work in the 
Han Catalogue, but the modern edition is shallow and 
commonplace. — Cexvii, 9.) 

(43).—1& FF is described as being of different sizes in the 
various catalogues, and the present editions differ from them 
all. [exvii, 7.] 

(44).— ih BF. Produced by 2 Ming scholar. [exxty, 1.] 

(45).—FL HF. Mentioned neither in the Han, Sui nor 
T‘ang Catalogue, but first in the Sung. The work contains 
historical statements which are wrong. It is probably a 
compilation by its Sung publisher. [xei, 7.] 
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(46).—%X ep FF. It is doubtful whether such a person 
ever lived. The work is probably a production of its Sung 
publisher. 


(47).—A #4. First mentioned in the Sni Catalogue. The 
work shows a misunderstanding of the meaning of BR #, 
which is ridiculous. — [xeix, 3.) 


(48).— 8] BR HH. According to the Han Catalogue, it 
consists of 155 parts, in the Sui Catalogue only three are 
mentioned, and the modern edition has scareely five, which 
proves that the original was lost long ago, and the present ix a 
later compilation. [xeix, 6.] 

(49). F. The Han Catalogue mentions 48 parts. The 
modern work in six parts is an imposture., — [xeix, 3.) 

(50). A A= Me. -PFirst mentioned in the Sui 
Catalogue, without name of anthor, except that it was written 
hy a halt-god, which is ridiculous. — (xeix, 8.) 

(51).— if # -F. Two works are mentioned in the Han 
Catalogue, with which the modern edition does not agree. 
The contents prove it to be an imposture, It should he 
destroyed. — [xeix, 7.] 

(52) #H BAB A BE On military art. There was no 
complete work in existence, but only an outline in the 37] Hi, 
from which a Sung author concocted this edition, —[xeix. 12.] 

(53).—3& #H. -Falsely attributed to Hwang Shih-kung 
(s. 50), but really the work of its publisher and commentator, 
Sung dynasty. — [xetx, 10. 

(54).—ith FH.“ Falsely ascribed to Koh Liang.  [¢, 6. 

(55). Jee $8 ZF RE. A work of modern times. 

(56).— 3] FR FH BE. First mentioned in the Sui Catalogue. 
The first two characters of its title are not intelligible. It is 
folly to refer it to Chow Kung.  [evi, 2] 


(57).—7q A OB #E. The modern edition ix an imposture. 
Cevti, 84.) 
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(58). 3E HH Ascribed to Kwoh Poh, It is a vulgar 
forgery. [s. eix, 1.] 

(59).—#e @ HE. A forgery, though sail ta be a work 
from the T'ang dynasty. 

(00).— 3-H FH Kj. First mentioned in the Sui Catalogue, 
It is a product from the time after the Han, — [eiii, 1.) 

(61).—S2 #8 $F. Belongs to the same period as No, 60, 

(eiii, 3.) 

(62).—jp BAK Bi. Not mentioned in the Han Catalogue, 
The name AX BF first occurs in the history of P‘ing-ti of 
the Han. The work is a production of the Eastern Han; 
later generations added to it. [eiv, 86.) 

(68). —3= eh A HE RE. Fivst mentioned in the Sni 
Catalogue, and afterwards in the Tang Catalogue, Nothing 
more ean be found out, — [eiii, 4.) 

(64). — fh FH. Aseribed to a writer of the Tsin, but it is a 
later imposture, probably from the five dynasties, [eiv, 18.] 

(65).— jp $B HE (esti, 4.) anil 

(66).—-F 9 gB. Both works, ascribed to 1 Han scholar, 
ure forgeries,  [exlii, 6.) 

(67). —3y fl) ff. Aseribed to Liu Hiang, but not mentioned 
in the Han Catalogue, where the works of this author are 
enumerated ; the style also differs. (exlxi, 82.) 

(U8).— jj BL RZ is an imposture from the time of the six 
dynasties, — [exlii, 10.] 

(69).—f@% 4 HH. Ascribed to a scholar belonging to the 
Wei and Tsin dynasties, who is said to have read 30 cart- 
loads of books, and produced a work in 400 hooks, which he 
afterwards reduced to 10. This is ineredible, The work 

is a forgery by the commentator, who lived during the Tfang 
dynasty. [eslii, 89.) 

(70).— et ## BE GE. This is also falsely ascribed to another 
author, 
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D.—.luthentic Works wherewith Fulse Portions 
ure intermingled. * : 

(71).—S WM FS HE. Contains many later additions. [By 
5d HF of the Yuen dynasty.] (xxv, 1.] 

(72).— HF. A pupil of Lao Tsz, contemporary of 
Confucius, may be doubted. The book is in the style of Lao 
Tsz, but contains also much taken from Mencius and other 
sources. It has, however, a genuine kernel in it. (exlvi, 28.] 

(73).—3E F, expecially four chapters, are found objec- 
tiohable. [exlvi, 21 7f. and exlvii, 7 77] 

(74).—Fi] F. Said to be forged out of Chuang Tsz with 
later wlditions. [exlvi, 18 4. and exlvii, 6 7] 

(75).—% FF. — It ix not the work of one man’s pen. 

Cel, L and 18 ff] 

(76). St Bf BH. The author's name is famous among 
the Han scholars, The name of this book appears first in the 
Sui Catalogue. The [present] work is certainly not the 
original work of Yi. [xei, 11.) 

(77).—{ # fig. A medical work by a Han scholar, but 
so confused that it is difficult to get a clear idea out of it, 

(78).—@ GE SE Hy HE. Aseribed to the author of No. 77, 
hut it is an imposture by a later person. 

(79).—t FE. Neither the Han nor the Sui Catalogue 
mentions its author. In the TYang dynasty it is first ascribed to 
Chow Kung, which is wrong. The book was composed after 
Li Sou (it HR), to which elegy it alludes. Lt may belong to 
the Han time. It serves to explain the Classics, but cannot 
he classed mong their number. [x1, 5.] 

(80).—#§ #. The older work is lost. and this is byeu 
Sung scholar. 

(81).—1] # Hf. The Han Catalogue does not mention 
the author. The idea that it is the work of Emperor Yii is 


* The Zi-ki and Fi Zi, of the Classics, belong to this class. 
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ridiculous. Lt was written by somebody between the Ts‘in 
and Han dynasties, je, about BAC. 250-200, — [exlii, 1g] 

(82).—7K #8. The Sui Catalogue mentions two different 
works without their authors’ names, which cannot be determined 
now. — [exix, l 7] 

(83).—#& # #E. Published by wTiung author. To aseribe 
it to Hwang-ti, ete., is not worth refutation. [extvi, 2 4/7, and 
exlrii, Lf] 

(84).— jh #4 BH. At first occurs in the Sui Catalogue. To 
ascribe it to FH or to F F ix wrong. It is trom a 
person of the Eastern Han. — [Ixvi, 3.) 

(85).—3e a HE HK. Lt is ascribed to two different authors, 


and it is impossible now to decide the question. — [Isvi. 1.) 


B.—authentic Works with false Titles. 


(86). — 3 HK HE BH ‘The Han Catalogue contains two 
works hy the author Tang Clung-shii, one on the Spring 
Autumn, the other doctrinal, #8 38. Of these, some parts 
were lost, and the remaining portions were collated into, one 
work, of which several chapters, out of the 82, have nothing 
to do with the Spring—Autumn. 

(87).—3e Hk GH. A ridiculous contusion between two 
different works. — [exx, 21.] 


F.—Works by Unknown Authors. 


(88).—BB #. The Han Catalogue mentions no author. 
The Sz AG gives 9 FF BA, but this is doubtful. [1i, 1.) 
_ (89).—-3 F. The Sz Ki mentions this author and his 
work, but Tso Chuen is silent. Then there is a difference 
between the Sz Ai and the Han Catalogue. (seis, 4] 
(90).—#) F HF fi. There is a choice between four Lius. 
(91).—4% @- A Taoist work.  [exvii, 26.] 
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The Chinese volume from which this list is taken bears no 
date, but it cannot be less than 200 years old. Since that 
time antiquarian research las been going on among the 
Chinese with much ardour. But the results of their critical 
labours have not yet been collected into one work like 
Yao’s. The Imperial Catalogue, mentioned already, was 
completed in the year 1782, more than 100 years ago. As it 
exhibits very fair judgment, we regret that it is not brought 
up to date. The large collection of works on the Classics, 
called 33 3 88 #F. in 360 volumes, and a supplement to it of 
about the sume size, embody much of the latest researches 
on the 13 classical books, including the different readings of 
the text. Of other ancient works only such are taken into 
consideration ax haye a direct bearing on the Classics, A 
wreat deal of valuable criticism is still scattered through 
writings published privately, or in collections of miscellaneous 
writings, which are commonly expensive and sometimes 
difficult to obtain. I fecl sure that the critical tendency 
among many highly accomplished native scholars is due to 
Western influence on the Chinese mind. Qn the other hand, 
aun unscholarly dependence on the writings of the curlier 
Jesuits, with a corresponding neglect of recent publications, 
us alxo ubsence of independent research into the modern 
literature of China, betray an antiquated state of sinology 
under which only the conservative views of Chinese authors, 
mostly of ancient times, are brought forward as the Chinese 
opinion of the question. 
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APPENDIX (A). 





[Quotations from T. Warrins’ Jkxayys. J 


A few weeks after the manuscript of my paper on “ Prehistoric 
China" had been in the hands of the Council of the C.B.R.A.S. the 
new work, Zssays on the Chinese Language, by T. Warrers, Shanglwi, 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 1889, appeared. This is a most valuable 
contribution to Chinese Philology. Its masterly treatment of the 
subject, the richness of information it gives from original sources, and 
the rays of light it throws on many difficult questions, will repay a 
careful study of its contents. ‘Though the scope of the work differs 
from what is aimed at in “ Prehistoric China," though our methods 
vary and our results may appear as not of the same nature, or as 
belonging to diflerent departments, still there are many points where 
we touch one another. The student will, therefore, probably wel- 
come a few extracts. 

(p. 21) “But it is to be noted that the passages in the ‘Shu- 
ching’ just referred to” [on the character for writing, #) “have been 
condenined as spurious by some critics, and there is some doubt as tu 
their genuineness. (Cp, 22) Among the official class, writing scems to 
have been in common use under the early rulers of the Chou dynasty. 
(p. 23) In this period colleges existed at all official centres, and schools 
of various kinds were to be found generally throughout the country. 
Books were written and libraries formed, though, it must be presumed, 
only on a small scale, The written characters were few and insufficient, 
much time was wasted in the process of writing, and the materials 
used were rude and clumsy.” (Comp, p, 155 of this essay.] 

(p. 25, Note). “Chu Fu-tzu writes to a friend that the ‘ Urh-ya' 
was a compilation of the explanations and definitions given by the 
schulurs of furmer and contemporary times made into a book, but that 
it has inaccuracies and cannot be regarded as old." {See Works rejected 
No. 79, p. 211,} 

“ (p. 25) “ But Chow's invention had the effect uf producing a con- 
siderable number of new characters, and of restricting to a small 
extent the applications of those already existing.” [Comp. pp, 155 &149.] 

(p. 27) “It is from this period of Ch'in Shi Huang Ti that the use 
of the term ésw (4) or ‘character’ dates, and the change in name 
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from wén (AC) ot shu (HH) is said to have been brought about by the 
modes of writing invented by Li Ssit and Ch'éng Mao. Hitherto, all 
inscriptions and engravings had been mainly pictorial or symbolic, 
expressing, as their chief office, only objects or ideas, but now sounds 
also began to receive attention.” This puts the beginning of phonetic 
writing about 600 years later than my estimate of the period of 
“Chow’s invention." I consider the classical period 600-250 B.C. 
as inconccivable without phonetic writing. [Comp. p. 153.) 

(p. 31) “But the book which has given Yang Hsiung [B.a‘, s2- 
A.D, 18] his chief fame in later times is the ‘Fang-yen.’ [See p. 184 
of this.| Native scholars have tried in vain to find out how and why 
the authorship of this treatise came to be ascribed to him. It is not 
mentioned in the list of books in the ‘Han-shu' nor in the life of 
Yang Hsiung in that work, nor, so far as is known, does Hst Shén or 
any other of Yang’s contemporaries refer to the book by name.” This 
should be added to the list of rejected works, under E, p, 212. 

(p. 33) “For the making of his ‘Shuo-wén’ Hs Shén studied, 
with the help of Chia K‘uei, one of the greatest of the Han scholars, 
all the accessible literature in the old characters and in those invented 
in later times. He compared the texts of the recovered tablets, 
collected inscriptions on ancient vases, and examined the writings of 
his predecessors, such as Shi Chow, Li Ssi, and Yang Hsiung.” 
[Comp. pp. 150, 151 of this.) 

(p. 37) “ The Buddhist missionaries had come from India and settled 
down in China . . , They tried to introduce their own alphabet 
and have it brought into use in China, but in this they completely 
failed. ‘They succeeded, however, in teaching the Chinese, or at least 
in giving popularity among them, to an art of spelling, which, though 
rude and inaccurate, is better than none. This is the procedure known 
as Fan-chtie (JX J).~ [Comp. pp. 156.7 & 160} 

(p. 54) “In the year 744 an Imperial order was given to have 
the ‘Shu-ching' transcribed in the characters in common use at the 
time. The Emperor, Ming Huang, disliked the // characters in which 
the ‘Shu’ and other classics continued to be written. Moreover, 
these characters had become obsolete, hard to learn, and liable® to 
confusion, and only professional scholars could reac the canonical 
hooks . . . The editions of the classics in the vulgar writing soon 
superseded the others.” [Comp. the final sentence of Appendix B, 


p 218.) 
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(p. 57) “Neither of these two brothers [Hsti, who re-edited the 
Shwoh-wén in the Sung period to form the basis of the modern 
editions] gave much study to the phonetics of the language, and later 
scholars object to them that they overlooked the changes which had 
passed over the sounds of characters between the Han and Ttang 
dynasties.” [Comp. p. 151.] 

(p. 66) “Chéng Chiao, 1104-1162, [see p. 158 of this] one of the most 
erudite and renowned men of letters of the Sung dynasty, distinguished 
by almost universal knowledge . . . He produced also a book in 
three chuan ‘Shi-ku-wen' (44 9% 3) in which he argued against 
the supreme antiquity of the ‘Stone Drums,’ From the resemblance 
of the characters on these to characters found on objects of the Chtin 
dynasty (B.C. 255 to 206) he concluded that the Drums also belong 
to that period." [Journal N.C.B.R.A.S. Vol. viii, p. 134-] [Comp. 
Appendix B.] . 

(p. 69) “ Wu" [5& 42k, rath century} “argued that the political 
hallads and other poems of carly times were at first sung, or chanted, 
or recited, and that they were not committed to writing but preserved 
in memory. He held that the minstrels and poets used the sounds 
current in their several districts at the time, and that words of 
(different tones in the ‘Shi’ were interchanged and rhymed together.” 
[Comp, p. 184.] 

(p. r00) “It must be admitted that the investigation of the 
language is seldom pursued by native scholars as an independent 
study. Itis always an ‘inferior science, and gains importance only 
as ahelp to the understanding of the orthodox canonical literature, 
From the ‘Shuo-wén’ down to the latest dictionary, all etymological 
treatises have been composed with the express design of aiding in the 
settling of texts, clearing up the meaning, or ascertaining the sounds 
of characters in the old Confucian writings or in the works composcil 
to teach, illustrate or continue those writings.” [Comp. pp. 182-187.) 

(p. 120) “Carving in wood seems to haye been practised in China 
from a remote period, and to have been employed for various purposes. 
In the seventh century B.C, the projecting beams of the roofs of temples 
aml palaces were sometimes elaborately carved and colored. . . . 
But such rude appliances as knotted cords and carved sticks could 
not long suffice to meet the requirements of a growing society. The 
Chinese, accordingly, represent themselves as having at an early 
period of their history learned to cut, and afterwards paint, in wood 
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and stone and metal, figures or outlines of objects. These were 
practically the first beginning of writing for them, All the earliest 
characters seem to haye been cither pictorial representations or 
rough symbols of natural objects and phenomena. That is, they were 
either drawings which presented an outline of an object, or drawings 
which by their composition pointed to the meaning intended.” 
(Comp. pp. 192-193.] 

(p. 123) “At first only material objects and their relations, dealings 
of business, and affairs of government, were depicted in outline or 
symbol. The chief aim which the inventors and first improvers of 
the graphic art had in view was to make a record which could be 
appealed to as evidence. It was in matters of government, according 
to some native writers, that the use of writing began, the design of 
the inyentors being to facilitate intercourse between the ruler and his 
servants, and between these and the people, and to register transactions 
of importance, Thus, when in old times the prince of one state 
invaded the territory of another, slew the inhabitants, and carried 
off the booty, he caused the event to be recorded. It was written 
on bamboo or silk, and engraved in metal and stone to be inscribed 
on sacrificial vessels for the information of posterity. . . . 
‘Tadpoles’ became the name of a certain whimsical style of written 
characters,” [Comp. p. 162.] 

(p. 124) “Dr. Epkins also has stated that ‘the phonetic characters 
appear to belong to the same era as those that are hieroglyphic. 
They are found together among the earliest remains of Chinese 
literature. According to the uniform national tradition, they must, 
therefore, be dated about B.C. 2700." But this can scarcely be set 
down as the prevailing opinion among native students of the language, 
It may he true, however, of written characters, strictly so-called. The 


earlier transcript of language, which was called én ( XL), is defined 
as the visible representation of objects arranged according to 
categories (or classes), It is also stated that wea is the source of 
object-picturing or delineation.” 

(p. 126) “One of the marks whereby a barbarian is known is, that 
he writes from left to right, another being, that he takes his fgnd 
without using chop-sticks . . . The Buddhist scholars, whether 
native or foreign, taught moderation and even modesty in the com- 
parison between Chinese and Sanskrit.” 
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APPENDIX (B). 


{Tar Stone Devas.) 


“On the Stone Drums of the Chou Dynasty,” an able paper by 
8S, W. Busueit., BSc, M.D, was read before the Society on 
November 18th, 1873, and is printed in Vol. VITE. of the Journal, 
T can here give only a short extract and refer the reader to the 
urticle itself. : 

“The Stone Drums were discovered in the province of Shensi, 
lying half-buried in the ground, The earliest accounts of them were 
written during A.D, 627-649. From intrinsic evidence the inscrip- 
tions have been referred by the large majority of authorities to the 
period of Hsuan Wang (B.C. 827-782), They record a hunting 
expedition in the writing invented by Chou-shih (Ta-ch‘uan), There 
is, however, no mention of the fact in the historical records of this 
reign. 

“Under the Sung, the celebrated writer Ou-yang Hsiu was the 
first to question their authenticity. He says: ‘Zu my collection of 
ancient inscriptions, there is not one so old as these.’ Yet there are three 
doubtful points which suggest themselyes to me, First, their good 
preservation compared with other inscriptions less old. Second, that 
they are the only remains of that period beside the Shih and Shu. 
Third, that no mention is made of them in any early record.” 

The answers by Chinese authors are not satisfactory, nor is 
Dr. BuSHELL's summing up: “If we accept the train of reasoning of 
Ou-yang we must reject all the sculptured monuments of Egypt, 
Assyria and Persia which have been brought to light in such pro- 
fusion of late years.” As neither the material used in China is 
the same, nor the climate in the countries referred to, we cannot 
compare the durability of the monuments here and there. To me 
the most suspicious feature appears to be that characters of the 
ancient style should have been so easily decipherable as is the case 
with all the characters on the Stone Drums. 
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APPENDIX (C). 





[CHiness AsTnoxomy. | 


Dr. Lece's view in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. Ml, 
Oxford, 1879, differs from the opinion he expressed in the Chinese 
Classics, Vol. LIT, Hongkong, 1865. ‘he only new argument brought 
forward is a chart, by Professor C. PrrrcHARD, of the stars as they 
were visible in China in B.C. 2300. In 2 pamphlet—Die Schu- 
King-Finsterniss, yon Dr. G. SCHLEGEL und Dr, Franz KvHnert, 
Observator der K. K. Gradmessung in Wien,—which was published 
at Amsterdam in 1889, a new attempt is made to calculate the date of 
the Eclipse of the Sun mentioned by LuGce (Shoo King, I, 167). 
Tt will be interesting to take a glance at the history of this astro- 
sinological experiment. 

The Jesuit Gaunt fixed the date at October rrth, 2154 B.C,, in 
accordance with the Chinese ‘Tang astronomers and the accopted 
chronology of the Chinese, 

According to the Chinese Bambou-books (see LkGGe's ‘Chinese 
Classics, Vol. III), it would be the 28th of October 1948 B,C. 

LarGereau found, in the year 1840, that this eclipse occurred 
during the night, before sunrise, at Ngan-yih (& &), and was, 
therefore, not visible, Dr, Cuatmers came independently to the same 
conclusion and adopted the date October 12th, 2127, “without fear 
of its being hereafter proved invisible.” But 15 years later, VON 
Opporzer proved that this eclipse was not visible at that place in China, 
The same fate happened to Frirer and Cassini's 24th October 
2006, and Jou. v. Gumpacu’s 22nd October 2155, THEODOR VON 
OppoLzer found that of 34 ecliptic conjunctions of sun and mvon 
between 2200 and 1900 B.C., which had occurred in the month of 
October, only two were visible at that locality in China—those of the 
21st October 2136, and toth October 2135. He decided for the 
21st October 2136, provided that the passage in the Shu King cotild 
be translated in a different way. 

ScHLEGEL and Ktsnert, May 1889, leave the choice between 
12th May 190g B,C, and 7th May 2165, but decide “with great 
probability” for the latter date, 
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SCHLEGEL takes the passage in Z3o-chwen, Duke Chao, xvii year 
(Lecce, Vol. v, p. 667) as his basis, This passage is taken as u 
repetition of the statement in the Shwe CII, iv, 4), but as the dates do 
not agree—Luocee says: “The 4th month of Hea was the 6th of 
Chow, But the present text of the Shoo places the cclipse in the 
gth month of the year”—Scuincer declares the date given in the Shu 
iis AN ALTERATION OF THE ORIGINAL TEXT by the Han revisers, or even 
by Confucius himself, to make it conform to the position of the sun in 
their time, The ancient Chinese observation, however, is supposed 
to have been made at evening in the 2nd month of spring 
(akronyktjscher Aufgang) and ia the morning during the 3rd month of 
spring (kosmischer Untergang), of which no ancient text says a 
word, Further, 1 think the limitation of the period tu 1yoo B.C,, 
according to the Bamboo-bouks, [Comp. p. 207, Nos. 20-22,] withoul 
scientific foundation. 





OBITUARY. 


EDWARD COLBORNE BABER. 


From time to time our Society has to note in the pages of its 
Journal the loss of one or other of its members. But seldom has 
it to deplore the disappearance from its roll of so striking an 
individuality as his, whose death in the wilds of Barmah the newa- 
papers have recently recorded. Had Eowanv Connonxe Bankr been 
a Frenchman, he would long since have worn a red ribbon, perhaps 
even a rosette, in his button-hole ; but he belonged to a nation which 
is slow to distinguish, and he has gone to his grave with no other 
mark of distinction than that accorded by the vow populi, viz., that 
of being spoken of, far aud wide, by his simple surname without any 
addition ut beginning or end, which constitutes in itself no doubtial 
sign of popularity and fame, 

It is just 24 years since Bauxn joined the British Consular service 
in China, and the first deeade of that period was oecupied with 
the usual duties of a Consular officer in this country. He did not fail, 
however, to give evidence, on occasions, of that energy and force of 
character, which have since carried him through many a seene of 
difficulty and danger. Most of us have heard of his exploit at 
Nan-chang, when he overawed a dangerous mob, by felling to the 
ground with a single blow of his fist a ruffian, who thrust an 
impudent head inside the curtains of his official chair. But Bane®’s 
reputation was in the main built up outside the narrow limits of an 
ordinary Consular career, and it is as an explorer in the untrodden 
ways of China that he is best known. To him belongs the credit of 
being one of the few to succeed in investing a Blue Book with a 
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real Jiterary charm ; witness that xceount of his travels in South- 
western China, published, by arrangement with the Foreign Office, as 
a special supplement to the Annual Report of the Royal Geographical 
Society some years ago. In those pages, which, though written for 
“ywesentation to both Houses of Parliament,” form aa fascinating a 
record of travel as any issued by a Marray or a Macmillan, we can 
see how his spirit beat against the bars, within which he was confined 
by the etiquette of the unimaginative official style; and we learn 
from his own outbursts of regret, how be longed to clothe in a 
poetical garb worthy of his sabject, his descriptions of the glorious 
mountains of Yiinnan, And elsewhere, antrammelled by — the 
roquirements of officialism. he was fond of mounting Pegasus and 
trotting him round for the benefit of his friends. His lumorons 
ballad, “fn Yren-1ing-yaen all gaily arrayed,” 
to be more than referred to, 

Basen was attached as interpreter to the Grosvenor Mission, sent 
into Yimnan in 1876 to investigate the circumstances of the murder 
of Mareary, and to sec thet justice was done on the guilty parties, 
He was later stationed for some time at Chongking, which was :the 
starting-point for the explorations he made throughout Sstclvna 
and Yiinnan, In one of these journeys he had for companion 
Captain Girt, whose hook of travels, The River of Golden Sanit, 
is well known. In 1879, Banger was appointed Chinese Seerctary at 
Peking, a sedentury post which scarcely suited his restless cnergics, 
and which he retained bat for a short time. Still nominally attached 
to the servier in China, he was commissioned as Consul successively 
wt Chefoo, Ichang and Swatow, but took up his appointment at none 
of these places. After a short inenmbency of the Consul General- 
ship in Corea, he yuitted China, as we uow kuow, for ever, his 
services being lent to the Govermuent of India, in connection with 
the task of deliwnitiny the frontier between Yiinuan and Burmal. 
‘Though, in earlier days at least, mnch addicted to all forms of 
uthletic exercise, he was not constitutionally strong, and had a 
sovereign contempt for the precautions which the average European 
thinks it necessary to take against the dangers of an Eastern sun. 
Till farther details are to hand, we can only conjecture what the 
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eauses were which led to his last illness, whether lack of stamina to 
resist a sudden attack, or nnavoidable exposure to the treacherous 
climate of Upper Burmah. Whatever the cause may have been, we 
know he has died at his post and in the midst of his duties, In 
Epwann Corsorxe Banen our Society has Jost one of its most 
distingaished members; the Government, a zealous and energetic 
servant : and those who knew him well, a valued friend, 


REVIEW. 


AN EXPOUNDER OF DARK SAYINGS. 


“CHuanc Tz, pe Moeslied and Social Reformer ;" Z'ranvslated 
from the Chinese by “Horbe . Giles, FZ. 3B. A's Conent at Tamsni. 


London: Bernard Quaritch, yas 


We live in days of which the most striking characteristics are an 
advance by leaps and bounds in all departments of science, and an 
iconoclasm of ereeds as thoroughgoing, in its way, as Luther's revolt 
from Popery, and mach more widespread. Some there are who 
would connect the two phenomena in a chain of cause and effect, and 
not without plansible grounds. However that may be, it is certain 
that the old-fashioned hard-and-fast bounds of imoat ereeils, like to 
the superannuated defences of many a continental town, have heen 
contentedly dismantled by those within, or have fallen flat before the 
trumpet blasts of modern thinkers from without. Had these tram- 
peters been none but godless men of science, as the lovers of the old 
battlements at one time maintained, the symptoms would not have 
been so serious as they actually are; bat when the higher dignitaries 
of the Chureh recruit the ranks of the levellers, and demolish, with a 
hearty good will, here the six days of the creation, and there the bolts 
and bars of an everlasting hell, it is no wonder that people in general 
begin to wake up, and take advantage of their enlarged horizon, to 
apeenlate whether there be anything worth knowing beyond the 
rninci boundaries which hem them in no longer. 

elhe yast majority of the respective flocks still remain, doubtless, 
contented and unquestioning within the sheepfolds of Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, but there are an increasing number of 
truants, who place the honest donbt which leads to enquiry above the 
ent and dry tenets of any creed, who decline to admit that ‘ another 
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man’s doxy ” is necessarily heresy and schism, and who on the whole 
gain in Charity where they lose in Faith. And it is consoling to 
know that a good authority appraised the former at a higher value 
than the latter. 

The spirit of the age is, in brief, a spirit of enquiry into other 
men’s beliefs, with the inevitable result that the enquirer finds there is 
much commendable, where he would once haye been tanght to believe 
all was beyond question condemmable, Andi alteram partem, is the 
motto of the day, Let us hear what the so-called Turk, Jew, In- 
fidel or Heretic has to say before we decide that he is (almost) past 
praying for. Fetischism may eventually find partisans, or at least 
apologists, for aught we can tell: at any rate Buddhism, Mahomet- 
anism, Confucianism and Taoism have their admirers, wail with 
respect to all creeds, whether religions or philosophical, there is a 
yeneral feeling growing up that we ought to understand before we 
condemm, 

The works of Chnang-tati, as Mr, Gunes is carefal to point out, 
have no title whatever to be classed among the Sacred Books of the 
East, unless we make a radical change in the ordinary meanings of 
words, It is also true that Confueianism, which has often been 
vaguely spoken of as the religion of the cdncated Chinese, has no 
claim to rank asa religion, Of Confucius, Mr, Gries writes, (p. 1x), 
“He taught his conntrrmen that duty to one’s neighbour comprises 
the whole duty of man, Charitableness of heart, justice, sincerity 
and fortitude sum up the ethies of Confucius. He knew nothing 
of a God, of a soul, of an unseen world, And he deelared that the 
unknowable had better remain untonched,” 

This is an excellent definition of Confucins’ doctrines, and to define 
Agnosticism scarcely a word would have to be changed. Con- 
fucianism had never heard of a Supreme Being ; Agnosticism has, 
but decides that God is a possibility without being a necessity. The 
wavering Christian has a tendency therefore to become practically a 
Confucianist, his Confucianiam being termed Agnosticism because 
it retains an ineradicable tinge from a past belief. And in like 
manner the lukewarm Confucianist of the East, tired of what 
Mr, Giuxs calls the “hard and worldly” doctrines of his prophet, 
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degenerates into the nntrammelled far niente follower of Chuang-taii 
wl Quietism. 

Rnough has been said to show that the enquirer into the moral 
aystema of the Far East, who should neglect the study of Chnang- 
txt, would have unduly narrowed his field of research. Bat there 
are few indeed of such seckers after knowledge, even among the 
remnant possessel of a fair acquaintance with Chinese, who could 
erack so hard a unt as Chuang-tzi in the original, An earlier 
version, from the pen of Mr. Banroun, was, it is trne, in the 
field, but it must be admitted that Mr. Gites has bronght to 
the. task maturer powers, a greater practical knowledge of a 
translator's requirements and a more thorongh command of forcible 
and idiomatic English. It is a diffienlt, nay, an impossible, task 
to divest a translation of this length of all the “parfum de 
Vantiqnité,” and the Eastern flavour which is essential to it; and, 
even if possible, such a deodorizing process would he undesirable, 
The smell of the oil is pleasant enongh to those, who ean appreciate 
what an ardaons work the seven years of toil for his uncouth 
Rachel has been to the author, Whatever gratification Mr. Gites 
may derive fram the completion of his labour of love, [trast he 
will remember he owes a debt of gratitude ta his precursor. In 
1882 he wrote, “1 personally have no reason to be otherwise 
than grateful to Mr. Batrour for attempting « translation of 
the Divine Classic. His effort. stimulated me to do that which | 
should in all probability never have dono—read the works of Chuang 
‘Tazve from beginning to end.” ‘There may be some who doubt the 
lasting character of Mr. Ginna’ gratitude and who yearn with me 
to see him take in hand some abstrase but interesting anthor, who 
has hitherto escaped translation at the hands of a Lrace or x 
Crarurns, 2 Batrour or a Braun. It is distinctly x matter for 
congratulation that, having, shortly after its appearance, satisfactorily 
tlentolished Mr, Bavvoun's version in the China Review, Mr. Ginks 
dismisses the offender on this occasion with » Parthian kick at the 
end of the Lntrodnetion, and in a few disdainful lines condeseenda to 


* let the foolish yeoman go,” 
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Writing chiefly for » class to whom the language of Cluany-tzi is 
unknown, Mr. Giies has succeeded in Jaying before them « translation 
which, while conveying the parport of the original accarately, as far 
as a carsory inspection has enabled me to judge, is couched in smooth 
and Incid English, vastly easier of comprehension to the Western 
reader than the original is to the Chinese. For such as appreciate 
caviare, the book will have an undoubted attraction. It cannot be 
said to be light reading, nor ix if a work of such a kind that, when 
once taken up, you cannot relinquish it till it has been read to the end, 
On the contrary, even a reader to whom Browning is clear, will often 
have to lay Chuang-taii down in order to think « passage over. Many 
a page will have to be read yet once again before the author's drift ix 
grasped, and there are not afew seutences which will have to be treated 
as cnigmas and given up. 

For instance, we have on page 19 the following words:—* To take 
a finger in illustration of a finger not being 2 finger is not se good us 
to take something which is not a finger.” Perhaps Mr. Gates under- 
stands what the above means: 1 confess, | do not. ta any case the 
fault does not lie in the translator, it is an accurate version, T should 
say, of the Chinese: but if Mr. Giixs does understand it, 1 think he 
might have enlightened meaner mortals in a note, for the import is far 
from self-evident. Possibly this passaye belongs to the third class of 
renderings referred to on page xiii. In wrestling with the obscurities 
of his author, Mr. Gines adopted three sensible rules,—* Where there 
is a consensus of opinion [among the native commentators], [ have 
_ followed snch interpretation without demur, But where opinions differ, 

T haye not hesitated to accept that translation which seemed to me to 
be most in harmony with the general tenor of Chuang-tzii’s philosophy. 
And where all commentators fail equally, as they sometimes do, 
_ [see for an instance page 329,] to yield anything at all intelligible, 
1 have then ventured to fall back npon what Chuang-tzi himself 
would have called the ‘light of uature,’ [for which see page 19.]% 

It is doubtless by virtue of Rule [IT that Mr. Grrxs has been 
uble to present some sort of a version of many a passage which 
would otherwise have had to be omitted. [t would have been useful 
if such passages had been indicated by an asterisk, placed within 
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brackets, or otherwise distinguished. In a few instances, however, 
the fact is mentioned in a note. This bold determination to conquer 
where so many native commentators have failed, is evidence of 
considerable moral courage and laudable self-confidence, and those 
who know Mr. Gites well, will feel sure that, in the absenee of 
authoritative native decisions, the interpretations of “Cnac Fu Txt” 
aro as good as auy procurable from his peers. 

I do not propose to euter on a consideration of the contents of the 
book itself ; if any desire to know what Chuang-tzii has to say, are 
there not booksellers? But it will not be out of place to offer some 
remarks on the way in which the work of translation has been 
done, Mr, Giies has taken a hint from Mr. [exarivs Doxnenry, 
and in so doing has placed his reviewers somewhat at a disadvantage. 
The author of the “Great Cryptogram,” it may be remembered, did 
not offer a complete elucidation of his alleged diseovery. He 
contented himself with giving a specimen of the resulis of his caleula- 
tions, with some of the main features of the system by which these 
results were arrived at, and then with the culmmess of conscious 
worth—or, the colossal imprdence of brazen nuposture—invited the 
public to take the rest on trast. Similarly Mr. Gites announces 
that this wholly English reproduction of Cluang-tzii is to be followed 
shortly by a supplement, consisting of such textual and critical notes 
as involve the use of Chinese characters in elucidation of his transla- 
tion. It is obvious that to criticise renderings, while still unprovided 
with these coming explanations, is to work at a disadvantage. | 
shall, however, make a few observations of this nature, always pre- 
ising that I am quite prepared to find Mr. Gites has in reserve 
wyuments which may justify, even in my own eyes, renderings to 
which IT now feel impelled to take exception. 

Atthe end of his Introduction Mr, Gries states, that * only ome pre- 
vious attempt has been made to place Chuang-tzii in the hands of English 
readers." Of the works of Chuang-tzii, as a whole, this is perfectly 
trae. But portions have found a translator between the appearance of 
Mr. Banvoun’s book in 1881 and the present version. It will be instrue- 
tive to place some of these translations side by side, uumbering them 
1 (Mr. Batvour), 2 (the other translator) and 8 (the work under review). 
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(a) “You are as ob- 
stinate in your opinion 


os 2 man who keeps 
running rowul and round 
in the same circle.” 

(0) “This relief from 
the anxieties of life and 
death is as great as that 
experienced by one who, 
being strung up‘by the 
heels, is suddenly cut 
down." 

(¢e) “ When a corner is 
hacked (with a knife) it 
requires afterwards to be 
earved and worked.” 

(@) “In the beginning 
of all things, there was 
not even nothing. There 
were no names, these 
bexan afterwards.” 

(e) “Though a loud 
noise may be unheard hy 
those who are close by.” 

Cf) The perfect man, 
though he walks in ob- 
scurity, meats with no ob- 
structions,” 

(g) “LT uever meet with 
favourable times in my 
eapacity of ruler.” 

(hk) “Things which 
come together fortuitous- 
ly—without any special 
cwuse or raison d'étre,— 
afterwards part company 
in an equally fortuitous 
manner,” 


*You might as well try 
to imprison « man by 
murking the ground round 
him.” 


“A man suspended in 
the air may cut down ano- 
ther suspended man, but 
not himself,” 


“Guard them (men's 
huarts) from all external 
injuries.” 


“At the beginning ofall 


[p. 55] “* Beware, be- 
ware, move cautiously 
on!” 


{p. 81] *I am simply 
*** * hanging in the 
air, unable to vat myself 
down." 


Cp. 128] “ Bat try to 
vat and polish ft.” 


[p. 148] “At the be- 


things thore was nothing ; ginning of the beginning, 
but this nothing had no} cven nothing did not 


name," 


“A great truth cannot 
penetrate rustic ears,” 


“The perfect manu can 
walk under water without 
difficulty.” 


*1 do not serve my 
prince as the times re- 
quire.” 

“The former (the su- 
perior man) having had 
no motive in contracting 
the intimavy, will have 
no object in breaking it 
off," 


exist, Then came the 
period of the nameless." 

fp. 154] “ Grand music 
does not appeal to valgar 
ears,” 

Tp. 281] “ The perfect 
man can walk. through 
solid bodies without ob- 
struction," 

{p. 248) “ Officially, 1 
am not a success.” 


fp. 254] “The friend- 
ship of the mean men 
hegins without duc eause, 
und in like manner 
comes to an end,” 





(® He looked south- 
wards [to the abode of 
Lao Tsxe] and was dis- 
pleased.” 


G) “Saying, £0 ye, 
Oye who are alone the 
first to incur the great 
troubles that there are 
upon the earth, are you 
not robbers, are you not 
murderers?” 


“He became king but 
did not leave olf [teach- 


ing.” J 


“fo this Lao-tui) re- 
plied, * My son, my son, 
are you then going to be 
the first to rid us of the 
great curses of the world 
with your ‘Do not steal,’ 
and ‘Do no murder'?” 


fp. 294] “Ou hearing 
of this, Kéng Sang Ch‘u 
turned his face to the 
south [towards the abode 
of Lao Txit] in shame.” 

[p. 444] “'O Sirs, O 
Sirs, there was trouble 
upon earth, and you 
were the first to fall into 
it,’ 

‘I would say, Perhaps 
you were robbers, or 


perhaps murilerers 2°" 








In the case of some of these passages, it is almost ineredible that 
ucanings so utterly diverse should be extractable from them. And 
it is, if possible, still more incredible that any one considering the 
renderings of, for iustance, the sentence marked (c) in the 2nd and 
3nd columns, should be able to maintain that the Chinese language 
is never ambiguous. Yet these two renderings are from the same 
hand, for translator No, 2 is uo other than Mr, Gu.es himself, as 
may be seen in the China Review for July 1882. And who, in the 
face of Mr. Gries’. new rendering of passages (cd) (¢) and (7) can 
doubt that Mr, Baxrour will be able to gather some crumbs of 
cunsolation fur the stripes of 1882 from the pages of Mr. Ginus’ 
Ohuang-tzii of 1889 ? 

1¢ would be eminently uutair to deduce from the ubove passages that 
Mr. Grurs seven years ago had only an elementary knowledge of the 
Chinese language. Not only unfair but grossly illogical, for to draw 
a aniversal conelusion from premises of which one at least is particular, 
is fallacy such as woukl make him of Stagira tom in his grave. 
Yc it is sometimes done. The just conclusion to draw is that in 
1882 Mr. Gries had given Cluang-tzi only a hasty consideration, 
and has seen reason to modify his opinions since. 

In striving to put Chuang-tzii before the English reader in as 
easily intelligible a form as possible, and perhaps in some instances 
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from a wish to be graphic or to turn a sentence neatly, Mr. Grins has 
ended by being at times misleading. What I would chiefly complain 
of is the rendering hy one English word of divers Chinese expressions, 
which while perhaps reducible to one general category, are still of 
many distinct shades of meaning. It is a translator's peceadillo 
which Mr. Gries shaves with the anthors of the Anthorised Version 
of the Bible, so he errs in good company: bnt as this very laches 
formed one of the strongest arguments in favour of a revision, it is a 
pity it was not avoided here, The most glaring instance is of course 
the word “God,” which some sinolognes wonld say docs not occur 
onee in Ohuang-taii, bnt which nevertheless will he found liberally 
sprinkled thronghont these pages. Waiving the objection which 
might be made that the Chinese can hardly he said to have a word. 
for “God” (with a capital letter) at all, it would have heen open to 
Mr. Guts to select any one character which he thought would bear 
the rendering, and to have restricted the nae of the English word to 
passages where that character oeeurred. But take the following 
sentences :— 


(1) “I played as a man, drawing inspiration from God.” 
(p. 177.] 

(2) “Its name is then @f-God.”  [p. 194.] 

(83) “ Were I to prevail upon God to allow your hody to be 
born again.” [p. 225.] 

(4) “It is the delegated image of God.”  [p. 282.] 

(5) “God will punish them,”  [p, 802.] 


The unwary reader would take it for granted, and justifiably so, 
that “God” in each case represents the same idea in Chinese. But 
so far is this from heing the ease, that in each of the five the idea is 
different, Iu (1) it is Pen, Heaven ; in (2) 7%, a ruler or Emperor ; 
in (8) Sst Ming, the Controller of Destiny ; in (4) T'ven Zi, Heaven 
and Earth ; and in (5) Kuei, a devil, or, as translated on p. 236, a 
bogey. Only in this last instance does Mr. Giirs explain in a 1 note 
this somewhat startling specimen of catachresis. 

This wholesale reduction of many terms into one occasionally lands 
Mr, Ginrs in a difficulty. For instance on page 41 there is a 
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passage, “ He who js inwardly straight is a servant of God. And 
he who is a servant of God knows that the Son of Heaven [the 
mperor] and himself are equally the children of God.” 

Here each of the words italicized represents the Zien of the 
original ; so that we haye the anomaly of the same character translate! 
in two different ways in as many lines. What Mr. Grins’ dilemma 
was is of course obvions enough, but if he had elected to translate 
Ten in the usual way the dilemma would not have presented itself, 
and the result wonld have been rather clearer and more nearly what 
Chuang-tii meant to express. 

Another case of misleading (here, [ fancy, with the idea of being 
more graphie,) oceurs on page 40:—* Tt will he as though you took fire 
to quell fire, water to quell water, whieh is popalarly known as ‘pouring 
oil on the flames.’” The rnthmsiastie proverb-lunter might well Le 
excused for thinking he had ron to earth jin Chuang-tziit au excellent 
equivalent for a Western saying, But on turning to the Chinese 
he wonkl find nothing about oil, nothing abont flames, and not even the 
word “pouring.” The Chinese is simply “making matters worse” 
or, more literally, “aggravating” [the diffienlty or, situation). 
Mr. Ginrs would have heen quite jostified in inserting in a note that 
in Europe we should speak of “ pouring oi] on the flames,” bat he 
ought to have kept it ont of the text, 

On p, 135 we read “ Sovereignty begins in virtue and ends in Gol” 
(2.¢., Heaven), [ should say it is doubtful whether the character 
ch‘éng, here translated “ends,” will hear that interpretation. “Is 
pertected * appears nearer the mark. But this is a case in which the 
promised supplement may enlighten ‘ns. Supposing, however, that 
“ends” is tenable, LT wonder Mr. Gines resisted the temptation of 
giving the dictum a prophetic turn, Translated, as it well might he, 
thus, “Sovereignty originated in pre-eminence and ended in divine 
right,” it would have been startlingly applicable to the history of 
monarchical institutions. 

We innst look to the supplement, I presume, to reconcile the 
translation of a scntence on p. 137 with the original. The former 
reads, “He will not account a throne as his own private gain,” 
hut the Chinese, at least in the text I have followed, has no 


> 
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mention of a throne, but has instead “-the profits of a 
generation.” 

But with a wholesome fear of this ingeniously minatory 
supplement, which may reduce me to confusion when it appears 
before my eyes, [ refrain from further textual criticism, and 
will close this notice with a hearty commendation of Mr, Ginrs’ 
Chuang-taii to the attention of the reading publie, by way of 
valediction, 


G, M, H. PLAYVATR. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


a 


Miyvres of a Genera Mnerise held at the Society's Library on 
Saturday, 14th December 1889, at 9 p.m. 


The chair was taken by Mr. P. J. Hees (the Presitent). 
Abont 40 persons were present. 

The Cuareuay, in opening the proceedings, said that the lecture 
which Dr. Macgowan had kindly mndertaken to give that evening, 
was one which conld not be otherwise than instructive and interesting, 
aa it referred to a subject which had at least the charm of novelty io 
the general public. It was true that “ Gynwcocracy,” or * Gynarchy,” 
as he should prefer to eall it, was probably known to some of them 
under a more familar title as applied to a system of Government in 
the domestic circle, [t was understood, however, that the lecturer 
did not propose to treat the snbject as a social question of the 
present day, but as a political and historical question of the past. 
Tt was unnecessary to go through the form of introdacing Dr. Mac- 
gowan to a Shanghai andience. As the Nestor of sinologuea, he was 
known to most of them and respeeted by all ; and his many valuable 
contributions to their knowledge of China and the Chinese had made 
hia name familiar as a honseholl word. He was sorry that the 
nnavoidably short notice which had been given and the severity of 
the weather liad prevented the attendance of many who would other- 
wise have been present ; but among the numerous and representative 
angience there assembled, the lecturer would be glad to recognise 
some of his old friends and fellow-labonrers in the field of Chinose 
literatare ; and he (the Chairman) had no doubt that Dr. Macgowan 
would receive the attentive and appreciative hearing which he well 
deserved, 
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Dr. Maccoway, proceeding to read extracts from his paper on 
“The Gynweocracies of Eastern Asia,” remarked that the unmelli- 
fluous word shortened by Sir Wanrrr Scorr into gynocracy 
meant simply what in domestic matters all right-minded men 
enjoyed—the sway of woman. On the present occasion it referred 
to political domination, yet it was not to be regarded as bearing on 
the question of the enfranchisement of women, but as a contribution 
to anthropological sociology, though perchance something might be 
found which could be made to fortify the views of advocates and 
opponents of that momentous question. He added to these prefatory 
remarks that he eschewed the use of the term “female” as not 
sufficiently respectful to the dependent sex—to whom the fittest, the 
reverential, sacred term “wou” or “lady” should be applied. 
Ethnographical observations commenced the discourse, to show the 
conditions of aboriginal peoples whom the Chinese found on the 
Yellow River on their arrival from Akkad. The Chinese then 
possessed the rudiments of civilisation, of which the aboriginals were 
destitute. That this irraption of the Chinese was anterior to the 
invention of cuneiform writing in Akkad was probable, because of 
their use of quipos or knotted cords in keeping records. Dr. Mac- 
gowan added parenthetically that on a futare occasion he would explain 
his views respecting qnipos, as they, and not mere tradition, were the 
base of Chinese archaic annals, and that from those quipos the 
earliest form of Chinese written characters was evolved. Anterior to 
these quipos, judging from certain neighbouring tribes, notched sticks 
were employed, which was an improvement over a plan by which 
certain Mongol Sachems kept account of the number of their soldiers 
and ¢attle. Into a hole in the floor of the tent sheep droppings were 
deposited, a pellet being dropped in or subtracted on every addition 
or loss of man or animal; by counting the store of pellets, the 
strength of the army or umber of horses could be known. With 
regard to the tribes which the Chinese found existing on reaghing 
their future home, Dr. Maegowan remarked that the philosopher of 
Universal Love—Motzu, proto-altruist and arch-heresiarch—whose 
sun was rising when the sun of Confucius was setting, enunciated 
views on the evolution of the State and Family which are in accord 
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with those of modern anthropologists. Men at first were in the 
lowest state of savagery: there was no Golden Age as depicted hy 
sages and politieal philosophers until men felt the uecessity of a 
remedy for the anarchy that prevailed. Practices of seli-deformation 
were, some of them, remarkably curions, such as those of drinking 
through the nostrils, extracting of front teeth and substituting dogs’ 
teeth, head-flattening, ete.: the most striking was the attempt to 
raise a polydactylous race, by destroying all children who cane into 
the world with the usual number of fingers and toes, and thus the 
tribe had a dozen fingers and as many toes. Self-deformation 
might be taken as a differentiation between man and brate ; not even 
the authropoid ape disfigured his visage to improve his beauty ; he 
did not tattoo himself, nor did his mate resort to tight-lacing. Man 
alone was given to such conceits. The first Queendom deseribel was 
that which was established in Tongking at the beginning of the 
Christian era, the oceasion being an attempt to throw off the Chinesu 
yoke. Tu relation to the suppression of that rebellion, Dr. Mac- 
vowan remarked that the Chinese army would have extended its 
conquests in the South until the Dragon could lave in the Straits 
of Malacea, but for malaria, which it a single year destroyed half 
their number. But for that fell foe Chinese conquests would have 
annexed the entire Malayan archipelago long ago, and Canton would 
have become a northern port of China. Jungle-fever alone prevented 
Barna becoming a Chinese province in the latter half of the lasé 
century. The most remarkable gynecocracy was established on the 
South of the Karakorum Pass in Kashmir by a tribe of Chiang, who 
in the third century B.C. were driven from Mastern Turkestan. The 
sufferings of their flight across the Gobi desert and ascent of the 
Karakorum Pass must have caused them to reach their destination 
with very few surviving woiuen, and polyandry was the result, and 
the system of plurality of husbands led to the establishment of hearth 
rule, Women were few and became dominant. Tn the course of 
their history the Karakorum Chiang, wearied by civil wars consequent 
on contested claims fo succession to the sovereignty, resolved to vest 
the chieftainey in a line of women, and applied to a dominant clan 
for two maidens to be their queen and yice-queen, which was 
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accorded, and when these died without female issue application was 
again made for a brace of girls us successors, a large amount of gold 
being sent as a present to the clan which enjoyed the hereditary right 
of keeping up the line of women sovereigns. Her majesty the queen 
of the Karakorum Chiang hell a leeée every five days in a nine- 
storied palace. No male held office except in the anny, which was 
under the command of a generalissino. Attempts at display were 
made at this court, the most striking feature being the horns which 
adorned the head-gear of the ladies, each sporting gold horus indica- 
ting the number of husbands possessed. Among a tribe of barbarians 
in the south tufts of hair indicated the number of husbands which the 
dames possessed, Comparing this court with the contemporary 
court of Heraclitus it is probable that while the barbaric display of 
the former would jar on the wsthetic sense as compared with the 
inagnificence of the conrt on the Thracian Bosporus, yet the 
decorum of the simple pagans placed them on a plane higher than 
that of the licentious Christian court. How long this polity existed 
it was impossible to discover ; probably more than a century, possibly 
several centuries. It was not likely that of their own accord the 
Chiangs abolished woman rule; it probably existed until the State 
was subjugated by more powerful neighbours. Their constitution was 
the ideal of a commouwealth—rule with the consent of the governed ; 
it did not appear that they became dissatisfied with their peculiar 
institution, seemingly they were content with the gentle, suave, 
benign and not wovise sway of mothers, wives and sisters. The 
whirligig of time had bronght the descendants of the founders of this 
gynecocracy under woman’s sway; the Empress of India now roled 
in that region and with the free consent of the governed. It was 
noteworthy that the men of this queendom, where women were 
excluded from every office except chieftainship, were less advanced 
in civilisution, less martial, less virile than those who connnitted the 
entire administration of the country to their wives. Whetheg their 
higher civilisation was due to that cause, or whether their greater 
progress induced them to adopt the polity, cannot be ascertained. 
Usurpation by a son of a queen led to the abolition of woman's 
dominion in the country, which became absorbed by China, when its 
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polyandry was gradually changed to less discivilising polygamy ; and 
when their land became denationalised, cach cultivator becoming owner 
of the soil he cultivated, they entered on a march of iuprovement, us 
did the Chinese when at the revolution (China’s sole revolution, the 
only interruption in the continuity of her evolution), to which cause, 
with cligibility of every man to office, is due the progress that she has 
made. Erstwhile husbandmen enjoyed their land in usufrnct only, 
during which period China was stagnant, or engaged in internecine 
strife. The lecturer went on to give notices of Malayan, Papuan, 
Siamese, Japanese and Corean gynecocracies, concluding with those 
of China, empreases and female regents. Tt was not until the approach 
of the revolution that cases occurred—these cases were already known 
to history, and might here staud over, with the remark that fears of 
usurpations of empresses dowager acting as regentesses led sometimes 
(under the Northern Wén in imitation of Hung Wn) to the murder of 
mothers of heirs apparent, a practice restricted to an alien dynasty and 
strongly denounced by Chinese writers. It was chiefly among the 
aboriginal inhabitants that women chieftanicy obtained to this day: 
There was seldom an age in which one tribe or auother did not afford 
exumples—the more primitive the condition of these tribes the slighter 
was sexual differentiation as regards public governmental affairs, both 
civil and wilitary. Té was remours respecting tribes of this kind which 
gave rise to fables and myths in Greece regarding Indo-Scythian 
Amazons. ‘Tio the list of women ralers of China, which included 
empresses of execrable character as well as of character the most ¢x- 
cmplary, must be added that of the illustrious lady who has just retired 
from a regency which must give her a conspicuous niche among the best 
rulers of her sex. A few remarks were added respecting the court of 
Rock-tiger, who for a few years held portions of Shensi and Shausi 
under his sway, shortly before the establishment of the Northern 
Wei. His Majesty Rock-tiger had a body of uiidens nmubering 
ten thousand, duly co-ordinated into suven ranks. To the cleverest 
was assigned the duty of superintending the astrologival observatory 
—to check the predictions of the male Bureau. More interesting 
was his cavalry, a thousand strapping girls wearing jaunty, crimson 
caps, on steeds gaily caparisoned, as a body-guard. 
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Dr, Enis said that they had had presented to them a very 
interesting subject treated in a very interesting manner. It is 
well for the progress of ctlmology to draw on the literatures of 
Asiatic countries for fresh facts. In the books of ethnologists 
of the present age, published in Enrope and America, attention 
was devoted too exclusively to the modern savage as he was 
found in islands seatterod about the ocean, but they could only 
wrive at safe conelnsions in ethnology by joining the old facts 
collected in national literatures with the newly-gathered stories of 
modern travellers. This contribution of Dr. Macgowan’s to their 
Journal would be weleomed by the ethnological and anthropological 
societies of the West. Prof, Huxley hac divided races into three—the 
hlack, the tawny, and the white. He laid down a line from Lapland 
to the Malayan archipelago, and placed the Turanian or yellow 
races to the north and cast of this line. Perbaps proximity to 
that line had something to do with the appearance of Amazons 
in history. In Homer they ocenpied a prominent place. Gy- 
nocracies had played « great part near that line, apparently 
from the union of race characteristics of opposite kinds, and quite as 
much from their clashing and rivalry. In regard to the origin of 
female role, it was, he thonght, the consequence of regency, and 
the hereditary principle in Governments was the principle on 
which it rested. In China for a quarter of a century resident 
foreigners had had the opportunity of judging of the snecess or failure 
of rule by a woman, The opinion was unanimons that the country had 
been wisely ruled, The fact was that woman was naturally possessed 
of those faculties which, improved by education, have led to its being 
frequently recognised in times ancient and modern that the govern- 
ment of a State was safe in her hands. 

Dr. Bock and Dr. Tooke added a few words, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
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Mixvras of a Gexrrat Mariya held at the Society's Library, on 
Friday, 20th December 1889, at 9 p.m. 


The chair was faken by Mr. P. J. Huanns (the President), 
There were about 50 persons present. 

In opening the meeting the Cmamuax mentioned that as the 
proceedings of the last mecting of the Society, which was held on 
the 14th inatant, had been reported in the local press, he would, with 
the permission of the mecting, dispense with the formality of reading 
the minutes. There were, however, a few matters not mentioned at 
the last meeting which it was desirable to notice. He was informet 
hy the Honorary Seeretary that the replies to the questions circulated 
by the Soviety early in the year on “ Currency and Measures ” had 
come in neither as readily nor as fully as was expected. Mr. Morse, 
who had kindly undertaken the duty of editing the replies, reported 
that the abstract of the papers which he was preparing would “ be 
useful only to cireulate for amendment aud amplification.” When 
the abstract was complete, it was proposed to print and circulate 
it, in order that the information might he cheeked and supplemented, 
Té was hoped that all interested in the snbjeci—and it was one which 
should he specially interesting to all engaged in commeree—would 
aid in making the information as full and precise as possible. 
He might add that at a late meeting of the Council it was suggested 
that the subject for a similar series of questions to be put in 
circulation uext year should he “ The Roads antl General Means of 
Communication and Travel throughout China.” With a view of 
obtaining information on this important subject, « list of questions 
was in course of preparation, When referring at the last Meeting 
to the forthcoming papers intended to he read or published, he 
should have mentionel that they had in the press a valuable paper 
by Mr. von Mollendorff on “Manchu Literature.” It was also 
his *duty to announce that since the Annual General Meeting 
of the 28th May the following gentlemen had been elected 
members of the Society :—The Rev. E. T. Williams and Dr. R. C. 
Beebe, of Nanking ; Messrs. A. D, Startseff and G. Martinoff, of 
Tientsin ; Messrs, Chesney Duncan and T. E. Hallifax, of Corea ; 
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Messrs. Clande A. Rees and Otto Messing; of Shanghai. He now 
begged to invite Dr, Faber to favoyr them with some account of his 
paper on “ Prehistoric China as revealed hy the Chinese Written 
Character.” The paper in its original form had been accepted 
for publication by the Comncil and would appear in the Socicty's 
Transactions at an early date. 

Dr, B. Fanen then read extracta from his paper on * Prehistoric 
China. as revealed by the Chinese Written Character,” which is printed 
in extenso on pp, 141 seq. of this volume. 

Dr. J, Epxixs said that the exposition by Dr, Faber of the 
formation of the Chinese characters was most interesting and would 
prove nein], it was to be hoped, in alluring to the study of the 
Chinese writings a larger circle of students, Tn regard to Dr, Faber's 
chronology he thought it very far iu the wrong. By assuming the 
age of Chinese writing to be uo earlier than about 800 years before 
Christ, Dr. Faber placed himself in opposition to Confueins, to 
Mencina, to the Han dynasty scholars, to the classical school of the 
T‘ang dynasty, to the Sung dynasty critical school, and to the 
scholars of the present dynasty, who had carried research much 
farther than it had been carried before and in a perfectly independent 
manner, Dr. Faber was prepared to treat the classies as legend, 
and in doing so he was going against mach valuable evidence, For 
example, there was the astronomical proof of the genuineness of tho 
first parts of the Shu King. The Pleiades were now at the winter 
solstice about 146 degrees distant from the sum. But in the 
Shu King the Pleiades were only 90 degrees from the sun at the 
winter solstice. The precession of the equinoxes was nearly a 
minute a year, Taking it at fifty seconds, in 71 years the place of 
the Pleiades had moved a degree; hence the observation in the 
Shu King must have been made abont 2,108 years before Christ. 
Anyone could make the addition of 50 seconds a year, and he would 
find it so. In this case we fonnd astronomy in accord with Cleinese 
chronology, and we had better, then, accept the statement of scholars 
in regard to the books in which this and three other similar observa- 
tions of stars were found. Not that the book was entire or uninjured. 
It consisted of fragments, and in it there were many gaps. But 
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thosa of an astronomical kind showed that its earlier portions 
deserved their confidence, With this view the contents of the hook 
agreed. The Emperor Yan gave his three daughters as wives to 
one hnsband, the Emperor Slam. Such a thing conld not have 
happened in the China of the Chow dynasty or at any later period. 
The hook that containel it must therefore be much more ancient. 
So with the geographical chapter, the Y% Kung, Dr, Faber said it 
was written in the Chow dynasty, But against this view was the 
fact that it had no Chow dynasty names. lis territorial divisions 
were the Nine provinces, the Avex chev, names which had given 
place to others in the times of the Chow. So it might be shown in 
regard to the 1% Aing, the book of divination, that the names of 
five-sixths of its 64 sections were older than the Chow period and 
that they must have been the accepted names of the divining symbols 
many centuries before B.C. 1120, the time of Wén Wang. The 
completion of the system of Chinese writing only about three 
centuries before the age of Confucius was not capable of being 
harmonised with the fact that Confucius admired antiquity and 
atulied with great reverence the classies which he edited, [f they 
were such new productions, we should have found proof of it in his 
writings. So with Mencius. Mencins at the end of his work 
, spoke reverentially of the line of ancient kings and sages ending 
with Confneina, 2 lndred years before himself. They were, he 
says, parted at intervals of 500 years or more. Yan and Shun, 
Tang and Wé6n, were his moral and political heroes ; and to his 
knowledge the oldest of these lived more than 1,600 years before 
his own age. The passage was a splendid ending to a brilliant 
hook and came from one who was a professed expounder of the 
doctrines of the ancient sages and was personally extremely fond of 
history. Thus Dr. Faber placed himself in direct opposition not 
only to Confneins but also to Mencins, Then if should be remem- 
bered with what earnestness the scholars of the Han dynasty laboured 
to restore the ancient classics, Could these able and learned men 
have been so far mistaken about these books as Dr, Faber’s - hypo- 
thesis implied ? It was impossible ; and so with the learned classical 
school of the T‘ang dynasty, It was no easy task to overthrow 
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the results of their careful and laborious vigilx. Then came the 
school of the Sung philosophers, followed at due interval by the 
critical school of the present dynasty. Truly it was a long array of 
authorities, distinguished for deep scholarship and critical acumen, 
to whose views aud wide knowledge this theory of the late origin of 
Chinese writing is opposed. The critical school of the present 
dynasty, beginning with the seventeenth century and still flourishing, 
was specially worthy of respect. The “ Bell and Vase” school of 
research began its career in the Sung dynasty. At present there 
were about fifty vases in the imperial collection marked in books ux 
of the Shang dynasty; and in the inscriptions on these vases ther’ 
were many characters which were written phonetically, so that the 
phonetic principle must have been adopted seyeral centuries before 
B.C. 1120. Lastly, to account for the orderly development of the 
language since the first poetry was written, they needed the whole 
of the extent of the Chinese historical chronology, and could not 
do with less. A single tone took about a thousand or fifteen 
hundred years to grow up into accepted use, This nataral law 
would find its scope for action mach too cramped and confined 
within the restricting limits of Dr. Faber’s new hypothesis. Re- 
coguising the utility of Dr. Faber's analysis of the characters and 
his study of their construction, his chronology of their origin needed 
to be firmly rejected, althongh he had supported his views with so 
much learning, so imuch Chinese reading, and so much knowledge 
of the subject. 

Dr, Winitamsox, who said he agreed with Dr, Edkins on the 
subject of chronology, and who put a number of questions to 
Dr. Faber on points raised, mentioned that 8,000 years before Christ 
the Akkads, whose writing had only lately been deciphered, had 
libraries of two kinds—clay bricks: and papyri—and hymns to their 
gods, 

Mr, Kiyusaune said that were he to differ from the writer #f the 
paper it would not be, as the last speaker, on the score of his 
having postdated the introduction of writing into China. Rather, 
he thought, that he had assigned too carly a date for the use of the 
written character as a means of disseminating literature. There was 
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evidence, and yery strung evidence tuo, that even so late a3 the time 
of Confueins the written characters were not so far developed as to he 
available for expressing thought and language generally. There 
was nothing unique in the spectacle of a nation adyancing to a high 
level of civilisation without the possession of a written literature ; 
the case of India, situated nearer to Europe and the West was a case 
in pout. The Rig Veda was on good yrounds assigned an antiquity 
of about fifteen hundred years before Christ, yet it was not till the 
successors of Alexander opened a path for Western civilisation that 
writing was introduced into India, The ancient Sanscrit literature 
“was during all that period handed down by oral tradition, and not 
only the Vedas themselves but, extraordinary to relate, a mass of 
explanations and comments exceeding in size the original. Again, 
on the landing of the Spaniards in Central America, they found an 
advanced civilisation co-existing with an entire absence of writing ; 
quipos did indeed exist and were used for keeping tallies and as 
remembrancers of the great events of history, but the idea of their 
representing langaage lad uever dawned on the inhabitants of those 
countries. Mencius, who had been appealed to on the other side 
and whose authority they would scarcely doubt, was very explicit 
on the condition of affairs in China. * When the traces of the 
royal power of Chow were extinguished, the art of ballad-naking was 
forgotten and annals cane into vogue,” he tells us ([V. 2, XXI1). 
«is a matter of fact the period of the destruction of the eapital ly 
the Turks (cir, B.C. 770) marks the close of the ballad era, It 
seems difficult for us, brought up amidst the surroundings of a 
literature some two thousand five ludred years old, to realise the 
condition of a people well advanced in civilisation without the aid of 
letters, yet we have only to Jook back along the current of our own 
history to find that bat for external circumstances we might have 
been in similar case. The old ballads sung by the bards at the court 
of fhe Welsh princes were the exact analogue of the ballads of the 
Shi King, wid so late us B.C, 541 we find (Ski King XXXI) the 
King of Wu sending his brother Kicha to the capital of Lu to hear 
and see their representation, a work of complete supererogation did 
the ballads, as we are gravely told, exist in writing at the time, 
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Again, in B.C. 529 we find the assistant recorder of Chow praised 
for his profound knowledge in understanding the three fur, five Hen, 
eight soh and nine &iu. He, however, fails when he is asked about 
the KY shao. “ Tf he doesn't know this,” is the remark, “ how should 
he know anything more distant?” Even so late as the time of Con- 
fucius we find uo mention of writing and reading. True, Dr. Legge, 
by one of those strauge instances of mistranslation which are the 
scandal of sinologues, makes Confucius ask his son, “ Have you read 
the Odes?” but the word rendered “read” is “‘hs’o”—to learn by 
heart, The Sax Y@ bears internal evidence that it was not composed 
till long after the time of the sage, probably some three generations, 
for in Mencius and his contemporaries we find unmistakable allusions 
to writing and reading, while not a single mention is made of either 
in the works wttributed to Confucius. -When, therefore, he tells ws 
Confucius was afraid when he had made the Ch'un-t‘siu, we find 
him using the same word “make” which is applied to composing a 
ballad. What Confucius really did imake, and the result of which 
he feared, is hardly to be considered as what we recognise as the 
text of what is now called the Chfun-t'eiu, but then were lectures 
delivered to his disciples, which afterwards, written down in the time 
of his grandson, became known as the Y'so-chwan or “ Assisting 
Nuwrrative” crroneonsly rendered as Tso’s narrative, for whose 
composition a special sage, Tso Kinganing, has been invented by 
the myth-nakers. The Ch‘un-t‘siv itself was doubtless in existence 
in Confucius’ thue, but its stracture shows that it was at best but a 
rude description of writing. Even as now printed, with its necessary 
particles supplied, it contains scarcely one thousand characters ; 
in its original state it must have contained much fewer, and was 
probably not much advanced beyond the stage of quipos. It was 
not history, but merely the pegs on which history could be lung, and 
to enable it to be of any service the court skis handed down orally 
from one to another the tradition of the events. This was the wé@rk 
of Confucius, and as soon as the art of writing was sufficiently 
advanced to enable language tu be portrayed it resulted in the 
present Tso-chwan. He had himself paid much attention to the 
early literature of China with reference to the subject of Dr. Faber’s 
paper; he had taken up the subject with no foregone conclusion, and 
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the result was that he had to discanl the genuineness of much of the 
so-called early literature, Allusion lad been anade to the Shu Avag, 
and he must express surprise that Chinese students had been unable 
to recognisu the composite character of the work as handed down. 
The earlier portions of the She more especially arc of this descrip- 
tion, smd consist of rude rhymes, generally of four characters, 
embedded in a crast of later verbiage-which is frequently litte better 
than a mass of rubbish. The most trustworthy of the ancient 
works, the so-called Book of Odea, really the ballads of the Chows, 
was, le was sorry to notice, but little understood by Chinese 
stadents, but a careful study could uot fail to correct many of the 
errors into which they had fallen. Of similar construction to the 
Shu was the Yih King, « copy of which he had brouglt with him. 
Ti the cabalistie accretions were removed from the text they would 
find left behind what were probably meant to represent rade versiclex, 
und some of these he had translated and gave a specimen. ‘The 
so-called early history of China, us the early history of many of the 
other uetions of antiquity, began in myth and ended in legend. 
Besides this there was a yast amount of pure invention. ‘They liad 
heart quoted the pretended bases of the Shamy dyuasty, and his 
hearers would no doubt be surprised to learn that the 28 so-called 
Kings of that line were simply an old rendering of the twenty-vight 
mansions of the Inmar zodiac. They would find these constellations 
appewing in ancient Persian iu the Bondahesh, in Tidia in the 
Surya Siddharta, and in old Chinese in the ordinary received twenty- 
eight Suh, Whenee the names preserved in the Aings came he 
was not at the moment prepared to say, but their relations were 
apparently with the West, and the lists of the sovereigns bore internal 
evidence of having been evolved in the Han dynasty. Tt was 
doubtless comfortable to some winds to receive this mass of verbiage 
and rubbish us representing an ancient literature, and he envied 
Drs. Edkins and Williamson the frame of mind which led them to 
accept it because it was more agreeable to do so thau to seek deeper 
for the trath. Unfortunately, with the writer of the paper, ho was 
unable to bring his mind to this compliant state, and was glad in 
the interests of scientific truth that Dr. Faber had been bold enough 
to cast to one side the fetters of au unwholesome tradition. 
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Dr, Fanre warmly thanked all the speakers for their interest in 
his paper, which had maved them to express their opinions on the 
subject, He quite agreed with Dr, Edkins that Chinese anthors 
should he treated with respect and that their views should reerive 
earefaul consideration, Chinese authors, however, were not so nn- 
animous as Dr. Edkins’ assertions implied. The principal dates in 
his lecture were taken from the hest Chinese authorities, Neither 
‘oniucins nor Meneins, to whose authority appeal had been made, 
furnished any direct evidence in regard to the age of Chinese writing. 
Dr. Edkins seemed vyen to have forgotten the famous saying of 
Mencius, “ Better no Siu King, than to place entire confidence in it!* 
Whether the established Chinese chronology was true or false did not 
tt all affect the line of his argnmeut. Mr. Kingsmill, who had 
yiven much careful study to Chinese antiqnity, had already satisfae- 
tovily answered that point. He might, however, be permitted to 
remind Dr. Mdkins that even on chronology Chinese authors do not 
agree. There was, for example, a difference of more than 200 years 
between the respective chronologies af the Sz A and of the Han 
books. W. F. Munyers (Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 366 Note) 
aays:— Namerous dissizuilar schemes of chronology have been pro- 
pounded by historical compilers, whose mutually antagonistic views 
sufficiently attest the unreality of the date for their speculations.” 
There were almost no chronological data iu the earlier parts of the 
Shu King. Chrowology was still nneertain in the earlier time of the 
Chow dynasty; not even the chronology of the state of Lu, the 
native country of Confucius, could be determined beyond the beginning 
of the “Spring-Autumn” Annals, 722 B.C. Sze-ma Kwang, A.D, 
1009-1086, got the eredit of fixing the standard chronology; but 
he would call the attention of students to Choo He's account of the 
matter. He told them :—* When Kwang first made a chronological 
scheme, his earlicst date was the Ist year of Wei-lee (B.C. 424). 
Afterwards he extended his dates to the time of Kung and Ho 
(B.C. 840). After this, again, he made his ‘ Examination of 
Antiquity,’ beginning with the period of ‘highest antiquity,’ Int he 
could give no dates of years earlier than the time of Kung and Ho. 
Tt was Shaou K‘ang-tsie (A.D. 1011-1077) one of the most fantastic 
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writers of the Sung period, who constructed an arithmetical system 
and used history to paste it up, and who pushed his calenlations 
up to the 1st year of Yao.”"—(Dr. Legge, ITT a, page 88, Note.) 
Thomas Fergusson, in his Chinese Researches, has done a great 
service to Chinese students by bringing together into one volume the 
resnits of all that has been written on Chinese chronology and cycles, 
After 268 pages of examination of evidence his verdict is: “ The 
chronology of the Chinese can therefore only be considered as an 
elaborate fictitious contrivance, to put in narrative and historical order 
the traditions that have filtered throngh the outskirts of ancient 
civilised Central Asia, towards Chinastan: where at different periods, 
outcasts and adventurons military chiefs, and even colonies, have 
found a dwelling-place, and have brought thither with them the 
traditions of their former homes, which gradually their descendants 
have imagined were those of ancestors, who had lived all the time of 
those traditions in China; and thus they appropriated them for their 
own glorification and that of their adopted country.” Mr. Fergusson 
makes a very important remark on p. 8 of hia work :—*Tt is partly 
because the annals of those mdonbtedly ancient nations (Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, ete.) make no mention of a vowval empire of 
China, that a reasonable doubt is suggested as to the reality of the 
chronology on which the antiquity of that empire is founded; for had 
China been in those times the seat of science and civilisation, and of 
the extent and power which are attributed te it, China would haye 
had such a remarkable prominence in the social world that it could 
not have heen unnoticed or unrecorded. It is this absenee of any 
mention of China from the records of known ancient nations that 
even justifies a refusal to recive uny part of its ancient history except 
with hesitation, and that also necessitates a most careful investigation 
as to its trath.” Dr, Edkins referred to the marriage of Yao's two 
danghters to Shun as not in accordance with ater Confucian 
merals, If not a myth, this story, however, compared favourably 
with stories related in the 7’'so-chuen, about the time of Confucius, 
and not at all in accordance with the moral standard of the 
Confucian classics. That geographical names were commonly older 
than any hooks which mention them, should not need mentioning. 
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Dr. Edkins seemed, moreover, to have forgotten that the division of 
China into nine provinces was ascribed to Chuen Hii, about 300 years 
before Yii, the names of which were the same as those of Yi, 
(Legge, [ff o 94.) The Emperor Shun, on the other hand, 
is said to have instituted the division of the empire into 12 provinces, 
(Legge, p. 38.) As Yii was co-regent with Shun, we find the two 
divisions of the empire, of which Yii’s was regarded as the earlier and 
Shun’s the later, very improbable. [See the chapter on the Chow 
Li, ». 202.] What the speaker had said as to geographical names 
applied also to the ancient names of the diagrams of the Yi Aing. He 
had no objection to names, only to their writing. Phonetic writing, 
he maintained, was not older than 1200 B.C., probably 800 B.C, 
He begged a careful consideration of the statistical table of written 
characters in the paper. Dr. Edkins’ apparently strongest argument 
was taken from astronony. “In the Shwe Aing the Pleiades were 
imly 90 degrees from the sun at the winter solstice.’ Dr. Edkins 
did not state that the stars mentioned for the summer solstice and 
those for the two equinoxes could not be seen at the time in China. 
(Chalmers in Legge III a, Pref. 92.) Dr. Edkins’ assertion 
was in direct opposition to Dr. Chalmers’ statement, who says :— 
“No doubt there was e tradition to this effect’ at the time when the 
Shu King was compiled, for the author, knowing nothing of the 
precession of the equinoxes, could not have adjusted them to the time 
of which he was writing, His ‘examination of antiquity’ (first 
sentence of Canon of Yuo) was so far accurate, although the details 
of his narrative may and even meat be mythical, Even Yao himself 
may be so.) . «~~ The value of the astronomical part of the 
Canon of Yao, as a confirmation of the received chronology, has been 
much overrated. According to the obvions interpretation of the text, 
Yao had reason to expect the stars he mentioned to be in the 
equinoctial and solstitial colnres, But what his reason was we are 
left to conjecture. It might be personel observation ; or it might be 
tradition from his great grandfather, or from Noah himself.” Thus, 
if Dr. Edkins wished his assertion to be of any value, he should first 
have shown that Dr. Chalmers was wrong. Dr. G. Schlegel published 
in 1876 a large volume of 927 pages and atlas, Uranographie 
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Chinoise. This learned anthor found Chinese chronology to be far in 
the wrong, and calculated, from the astronomical data of the Shu 
King, the year in question at 17,827 B.C., or, according to another 
caleulation by the same anthor, at 16,916 B.C. The difference of 
900 years is, of course, trifling in comparison with that of Dr, Edkins' 
persistently defended chronology, which amounts to about 15,000 years! 
They might reasonably expect that Dr. Edkins would first settle 
accounts with other astronomical sinolognes hefore, on snel hasia, 
proposing «nother “ firm rejection ” of a view based on firmer ground, 
The astronomical statements in the Shu King were too yagne to be 
of any scientific value. Not a single star was mentioned, but a 
whole constellation, Dr, Chalmers (Legge, LI a, Pref. 95) says :— 
“ The angular value of the 28 mansions varies from 1° to 80°, and 
modem books differ materially from the older ones as to the 
dimensions of each.” Nothing was said as to whether it stood at 
the horizon or at the enlminating point, nothjng whether in the 
evening, at iidnight or at dawn, Dr. Edkins simply presumed 
that the Chiness, 4,000 years ago, were able to determine, to 4 
minute, the culmination of a constellation by mere eyesight, for no 
instrument was mentioned, Dr, Edkins farther presumed that they 
conld determine the exact time of six o'clock. Yao himself thought 
it hetter to verify his star-observations hy “the length of the day,” 
“the movements of the people” and “the condition of birds and 
heasts.” Further, Yao sent his four officers in four directions ;— 
aecorling to some commentaries, to the fuur extreme borders of the 
then known Chinese provinces. Their reports could then not have 
reached the emperor until after a period of several months, All 
these details pointed to traditions owtside of China, whieh were never 
understood by the Chinese. Dr. Edkins picked out ouly one fact 
and fitted that to his purpose, They might be sure that on such 
ground no scholar would agree with Dr. Edkins and “ firmly reject” 
the solid and careful argaments of this paper. 

Dr. Jawinsoy aaid that he had felt it a great privilege when a few 
minutes before he had received a note from the Honorary Secretary, 
asking him to propose a yote of thanks to Dr. Faber for the interest- 
ing and valuable paper they had just listened to—a paper, he had no 
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hesitation in saying, which would prove the most imporjant that 
had ever appeared in the Transactions of the Society. Those who 
had once heen or were still students of history knew by sad ex- 
perience that all history voluntarily constructed was liable to be 
deformed by falsehood ; and without any unjustifiable amount of the 
sxeepticism whieh had been denounced by Dr. Edkins, it might be 
said that no record so formed, no matter how sacred or monumental, 
was worthy of implicit credence, But here the history, unconsciously 
inseribed on the language itself, was necessarily and infallibly true. 
There would needs be differences in the interpretation of it, but 
whereas, in the case of ordinary history, false interpretations of false 
records led us into « geometrical progression of error, we had, on the 
ground which Dr. Faber had broken, only to make sure of our 
interpretation by careful analysis in order to arrive at certaim trath 
regarding the periods corresponding to the documents. ‘The case 
was strictly analogous to that of the past history of our globe 
lithographed on the eternal rocks, where the animals and planis 
of ages long gone by had left indelible impressions. which lad ouly 
in comparatively recent tines Jound their interpretation. Over these, 
countless generations of our predecessors hal walked all heedless of 
the treasure beneath their feet. Tt was a like treasure that Dr, 
Faber had brought to light, and he (the speaker) was confident that 
he expressed the feeling of all who had heard Dr. Faber’s exposition, 
when he proposed a hearty and appreciative vote of thanks to the 
lecturer for doing for Chinese what Max Miller and other eminent 
scholars had done for the primitive Aryan language. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated with the usual compliment to the Chairman. 
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CHINESE ARCHITECTURE, 
By J. EDKINS, D.v., 


_—— 


To understand the architecture of a country it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of antiquity. All architecture rests 
upon the past and embodies the ideas of the men of earlier 
generations, Lf, for example, we approach a Gothie cathedral, 
we observe it may have on the outside rows of statues sculptured 
on the front, representing the prophets and apostles of 
scripture, They are intended to shew that the Christian 
religion, tor the conduct of the worship of which this splendid 
church was built, was founded on the teaching of the men 
whose statues we see. If they are in rows, as in Wells 
Cathedral, there is an idea borrowed from Greek art, which 
loved to represent battles, religious processions, gymnastic 
contests, feasts, marriages and court pageants in this way, 
Mntering we pass the font, which reminds ns that baptism 
admits a man to the Christian assembly. The thought then 
oceurs that the door of the building is the gate of admission 
fo the congreyation, and that the building is symbolical in 
all its principal features. In the nave occupied by the 
assembly of worshippers, the congregation, which is entered 
by baptism, is symbolized, The aisles may possibly be 
separately assigned to men and to women, but are the parts of 
the one churoh., The mysteries and highest truths of the 
Christian faith are symbolized by other chic featurese of 
Gothic architecture. The whole has an adaptation to impress 
both the cultivated and the ignorant. Architecture in such 
‘a case has an effect of the most striking kind on minis 
endowed with yenius. So it was with Milton, whose familiar 
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words [ shall he pardoned for using here as a noble 
introduction to my subject :— 

But Jet my due feel never fail 

‘Yo walk the studious cloysters pale, 

And love the high-embowed rool, 

With antick pillars massy proof, 

And storied wintows richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light : 
But the poet wished to describe the effect of music as well 
as of architecture on the worshipper, and he adds :— 


There let the pealing orgau blow, 

To the Cull-vole’d quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine car, 
Dissulve me into evstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

(yothic architecture is a medium for religious impression, 
and its parts are adapted for the conduct of Christian 
worship. Provision is made for the reader, the preacher, 
und the musical features of the serviee. The high arches 
of cathedrals are not only intended to symbolize celestial 
aspiration, but also to allow of deep impression being made 
on the audience by full and reverberating waves of sound. 


1.—ChassicaL CHixese AncHirecreRrn. 


It may be asked, if such be the aim of Gothic architecture 
an its successful result, what is the aim of Chinese architec- 
ture, and is it effective within its own sphere. only having 
regurd to its original ideas ? 

First, 1 remark that in classical Chinese architecture there 
is no distinction af an essential Kind between sucred und 
seculur buildings. The farther we go back the more clear 
does it appear that the palace wag a temple and the temple 
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was n palace, This same cirenmstance in the architecture 
of the Assyrians strnck Layarn and other students of 
Assyrian antiquities, The same fact appears in the old 
Chinese records. We are told in one of the first chapters 
of Mencius that (hi Siuen Wang, King of the Ch‘ country, 
asked him if he should order the Ming tang in his territory 
to be destroyed, as many persons advised him to do. Mencius 
said, No; it was the hall for the emperor to amnounce 

correct principles of government in the assemblies of the 
Imrons, If you wish to act as a king ought, and practise 
the duties of a wise ruler, do not destroy it. This was his 
advice, The emperors formerly came, when they visited 
Tai shan, to hold here a great feudal assembly, to sacrifice 
to ancestors, to sacrifice to heaven and to reside in it them- 
wlyes during their stay. This, we partly learn from Panku, 
who relates that Han wu ti, on visiting Tai shan, found there 
the foundations only of the Ming tang of the Chen dynasty. 
The time would be about B.C, 120. The altar and the hall 
were gone at that time. Chen kung, the great sage, sacrificed 
to his deceased father, Wen wang, in the Ming tang of the 
Imperial residence, placing his tablet in a subordinate position 
at the time of sacrificing to Shang ti. This was to confer 
the yreatest possible honour upon his ileceased father. In the 
Ming tang there was worship offered to the sun and moon, 
also an altar for burnt sacrifice, in which ease the yietim was 
laid. on wood.and burnt. When the covenant was made 
between vovereign and feudal barons the emperor sat on a 
throne nine feet high during the Chen dynasty, three feet 
high in the Shang dynasty, and one foot high in the Hia. 
The throne was a daisx, and the emperor sat on it cros+legged. 
The commentator on the Chow-li!, from whom I learn 7, 
particulars, adds that when the covenant had been determined 




















1 See - 7 £E Kan kung hi, the supplement to the Chow-li, 
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on, the fact was announced to the bright spirits, and therefore 
the hall was called the “ Bright Hall,” which is the meaning 
of the name Ming tang, We gather from this, by the way, 
the true explanation of the common phrase * Shen ming,” — 
spirits and bright intelligences. This phrase is mach used in 
modern Chinese for worshipped beings who are believed to 
come and throng round the spots where sacrifices are offered 
and prostrations made. They also serntinize and reward or 
punish the actions of mankind. 

-2—In the construction of the ancient palaces of the Chinese 
emperors there were three olijevts kept in view, They were for 
religious purposes, for feudal audiences anc consultations, and 
they included private apartments for the emperor. The 
feudal compacts needed to be confirmed by religion. The 
emperor was chief sncrificer, and there never was in China 
any notion of local sanctity in buildings, All the reverence 
attached to a palace is on account of the emperor, the 
brother of the sun anid moon, and his ancestors. 

Tt became convenient, when the sovereign was at home in 
his capital, for the worship to be performed at spots removed 
from the palace, but down to the present time the ancestral 
hall is still attached to the palace on the south-east. So also 
the great halls and courts where the emperor meets the 
princes and high officers are connected with the palace. The 
altar of the spirits of the grain and land is also as near to 
the palace on the south-west as the temple of ancestors on the 
south-east. The arrangement of buildings in the capital at 
the present time is therefore in principle like the old classical. 
arrangement, which combines the three ideas of temple, hall 
of audience and private residence, 

In’ the building of the Imperial capital all fivourable 
cireumstances must be combined. There was in ancient times 
no feng shui, This is a recent superstition, But it was 
required to have Incky portents and begin laying out a city 
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upon a lucky day. (hen kung the sage measured north and 
south with the gnomon’s shadow. The gnomon was eight 
feet long. The time was noon on the day of the com- 
mencement of spring B.C, 1109. He used plummet-line 
and mason’s rule, and the latitude was that of Honan fu, or 
BAe 43! 15’ The nts he used to lay out the palace were 
six English feet long, and his measuring-rod four fect and 
two-thirds long. This also is the English foot, the old 
Chinese foot being taken at eight inches, 

The principal roof of the Ming tang was cireular. The 
building heneath was square at the base, The idea was that 
of imitating the form of heaven and earth. It had nine 
rooms and eight windows, 

There were two other chief buildings called Pi yung and 
Ling tai. The Pi yung was on the east, as it is now in 
Peking. It contains at present the stone classics, cut by order 
of the Emperor Chien lung, and the Lmperial act performed 
there is the exposition of the classics before the assembled 
court.. The old Pi yung was devoted to music, archery and 
‘the like functions. The Ling tai was employed as a cluster 
of offices for those oftivers who were engaged on preparing 
the calendar and ealeulating eclipses. 

We find in the Aau tung ki that the dimensions of the 
Hia dynasty ancestral temple are given,  [t is there said to 
have heen Lt feet deep and 172 fect wide, There were five 
rooms oveupying the north-east, south-east, north-west, south- 
west and centre; each was fifteen feet square ; the middle 
one was three feet wider from cust to west than the others, 
There were nine steps on the ascent. There were windows 
as well as doors to each of the five principal rooms. _ The 
doors were four and the windows eight. Lime made of 
shells was used in ornamenting the building. At the main 
door was a separate, hall, said by the Erya, a very ancient 
authority, to have been a school-room, 
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In this account of a Hia dynasty temple we see that the 
five elements’ philosophy had a voice in the arrangement of 
rooms. The idea of the architect would he conformity to 
nature as interpreted by the physical theory of the time. 
The same oceurs in the round hall of the Chow architecture. 
Roundness means the shape of heaven. The same architee- 
ture makes the circle rest upon a square, which ix the earth's 
figure, according to the common idea of the Chinese in 
ancient and modern times. 

In the Imperial temple of the Shang dynasty the idea of a 
double roof was introduced, The Jength of the hall was 
56 feet. The emperor's platform was raised three feet. ‘The 
roof was made double on all four sides. The object in this 
was to lend an air of greater richness and dignity to Imperial 
Imildings. 

In the Chow dynasty temple the breadth was 54 English 
feet and the depth forty-two feet. The height of the Imperial 
dais was six English feet. There were no chairs in those 
days. They were first used in China in the Buddhist periog, 

In the plan of a house the ancients were influenced by 
filial piety, which caused them to begin with the ancestral 
hall in the south-east of the plot of land set apart for the 
Imilding of the palace. This, aecording to the Chow-//, was 
the iden of the architecture of B.C. 2200. Religion, as 
people then understood it, was a powerful sentiment in their 
minds, So in the First Book of Kings it is recorded first 
that Solomon built the house of the Lord and afterwards the 
king's house and the honse of the forest of Lebanon. 

The double roof mentioned as an accession of luxury, when 
compared with the simplicity of the Hin and axserihed 
to the Shang dynasty, B.C) 1766, has always continned 
to be a favourite ornament with the Chinese. It is 
noticed particularly in gate-towers, pagodas, and towers 
at the corners of walls, A desire was felt to increase 
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the appearance of yoryeousness in the imperial dwelling, 
and magnify the difference between the king’s house 
und that of the common people. This effort became 
greatly intensified in the Chow dynasty. Then the palace 
assumed the majesty and beauty of the Ming tang. Many 
separate buildings began to be ereeted for each funetion 
of the king. The servants of the king or emperor (we 
may call him by cither title) had the most multifarious 
duties to perform, and the offices were multiplied almost 
heyond belief; so in Peking at the present time the palace 
Iuildings and offices of Government are counted by 
hundreds. 

So fur as we have yet gone it will be observed that archi- 
tecture was at first weometrical. Houses were built to the 
southward, and they faced north, south, east and west. 
The circle and the square were both introduced in imperial 
architecture. The simplest geometrical forms constituted the 
basis, and ornament was added later. The ancient Chinese 
built, of brick with a wooden framework. The provinces 
which the nation then occupied are chiefly plains and broad 
vallevs. The chief constituent of the soil is the loess, which is 
partly a subaerial deposit and has partly become diluyial 
und alluvial by the action of rivers overflowing every summer. 
There is also a good deal of yellow clay. Bricks were easily 
made out of these constituents. The climate was milder than 
it is now, and the labours of house-building were carried on 
in the winter. Nothing was found sv conyenient as brick for 
house-huilding, and nothing lends itself more readily to 
geometrical manipulation. 

Chinese architecture then had nothing to clo at first with the 
imitation of tent forms. The sugyestion hus been made that 
the concave shape of the eaves of Chinese buildings shews 
that the people love to remember the nomade life which they 
once led when they occupied tents of a conical form or shaped 
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like a house-roof. No such concave curve is seen in any old root's 
in sculptures hitherto brought to light. In the Chinese books 
which contain illustrations to the classics the roofs of temples 
are indeed turned up at the eaves, but this, 1 think, must be an 
error. It would arise partly from an incorrect way of 
representing in perspective the lines round a corner, and partly 
from the habit which most people have of carrying the present 
into the past and making their ancestors responsible for their 
own peculiarities, The early architecture of the Chinese was 
plain, geometrical and practically useful. The love of 
fantastic curves in the lower part of roofs came into vogue 
later, and must be sought rather in Buddhism, 

In the Book af Odes we have the grandfather of Wen- 
wang removing to the south of Chi-shan in Shan-si. This he 
did for the sake of peace. The tribes of Tartary annoyed him. 
He left them.his old territory and cultivated new lands, He 
built a new home, and in erceting it used the plamb-line 
and a wooden wall-frame. Boards are roped tegether and 
earth is filled in between them. Such earth hammered down 
constitutes a wall, and this is still the mode of building used 
in the north in making earthern walls. When the wall is 
washed away by rain they build another. This simple style 
was adapted to an undeveloped state of society, and building 
by this method allowed houses to be very rapidly erected. 
Two doors were sufticient—the Au men, or high” gate or 
outer enclosure gate, and the inner or answering or central 
gate, 

On account of the universal belief in omens it was usual 
to divine by the tortoise to know if the locality selected was a 
good onc. In ancient China we can judge of the customs of 
the people in the segond millenium betore Christ by the three 
oliler classics. In the Boot of Odes, building was net com- 
menced without an omen of a favourable character. This was 
done when Tui-wang moved south-west from the valley of 
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the King river, in which lay his old residential city Pin, to the 
south of Chi-shan, in the valley of the Wei river. He then 
inscribed on the shell of a tortoise certain lines, and upon 
scorching it received such an answer that he knew that the 
site he had arrived at would be suitable. The cardinal points 
were determined and the simple laws of ancient architecture 
were followed. 

Orientation was made an important point, and there was 
provision for religious ceremonies. A burnt sacrifice, for 
instance, was offered even in front of private houses in summer, 
and on that oceasion the altar was on the south-east, the 
worship being that of the god of fire. This seems to shew 
that the worship of the five clements was intimately connected 
with the ancient rules of house-building. 

Beside the aw sen and ying men, there was a gate called 
the “tiger gate,” from a picture of a tiger drawn there, as the 
symbol of bravery. This was to add to the dignity of the master 
of the house. It was outside the daw men. Within was the 
“pheasant gate,” from the representation probably also of that 
bird drawn there. Outside of it were lofty pillars or flag- 
posts und standard measures for markets to follow. 

The art of house-building was spread among the Tartar 
tribes by the Cheu family when they took refuge from the 
tyranny of the Shang dynasty in the Pin country, fifty miles 
north-west of Si-aun-fu, and rather near the western boundary 
of the province of Shen-si. There the aboriginal tribes had 
lived in loess caves, This kind of house is there very conve- 
nient, warm, well-protected and economical. The loess deposits 
where they oceur are found in the valleys with a vertical front 
of uncertain height varying from a few feet to several hundred 
fect, The rude savages who had been living in a single foom 
were taught to make double chambers and upper rooms by 
their new friends from civilized China. This their friends 
did by instructing them in the art of making bricks in kilns, 
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This seems to be the meaning of the passage fee fn Can hine— 
“they tanght the aborigines to make double houses and dig 
caves with the help of the kiln.” Yet the commentators 
explain the passage differently, as if it was meant to say that the 
people were taught to live in kilns, and Lecce explains that 
the houses were shaped like kilns. In RicurHoven’s Chine 
there is a picture of houses in five stories one above another, 
all of them having arched windows and doors. There is an 
outside staircase connecting the houses of cach story. On the 
opposite page ix another front of a house hollowed out of a 
loess bank. It is fenced by a low wall on the outside, This 
house, hollowed out of x loess bank, comnumicates with the 
outside simply by three windows and 2 door, 

On the whole the classical architecture jad square and 
round buildings and double roots, but it lacked the arch, and 
the modern finy-tss was still undeveloped. Halls were matted. 
There were no chairs, but there were low tables. Lucky days 
were selected for building, The emperor's throne was a high 
dais on which he sat eross-legged and fieing the south. 
His personal suite stood behind him and on his right and left. 
The ministers of state stood in rows on the cast and west. In 
the open space between them, individuals came forward anil 
prostrated themselves to speak to the emperor and answer 
questions, There were three audience-halls, that of the daily 
mudience for a few persons, new the Jrivate apartments, that 
of the court generally, more to the front, and that of great 
festivals, still more to the southward. The arrangement was 
something like what it is at present in Peking. The ministers 
held batons in their hands, or writing brush and tablets. In 
the larger assemblies the greater part of the nobles and oft- 
cers prostrated themselves in their places in an open-paved 
court which was unrooted, The emperor and his suite were 
on a raised platform which was roofed. In ancient times 


North China had a mild climate in winter, and the grandees, 
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clad in fox-skins, would not feel cold. The ancestral temple 
is specially marked out for admiration in the Four Books, 
just at the end, where Confucius is compared to a house whose 
encompassing wall is much higher than that of all common 
persons. An observer may see the beauty of a common house by 
looking over the wall. But the wall of the house ot Confucius 
is several yards high. The <lisciple, in fervent love for his 
master, adds that it is with him as with an ancestral temple. 
Tt must be entered if its beauty is to be seen. When he said 
this he was thinking of the donble roof, the vermilion pillars 
of the hall, and within the tablets and the offerings, with the 
heautiful ornamented vases placed in order before each. 
Before perspective was eyer studied the perspective lines of 
light and shade caused by these objects would be in his mind, 
and he would pronounce the effect of the whole to bé beantiful. 
It was the most fitting image he could find to represent the 
superiority of his master to all other men. 

Architecture ix introduced with the gnomon ani its shadow. 
A vessel of water is lng up by a string so as to obtain a 
level. When meeting with this in the Chow-lé, that valuable 
repertory of archeological knowledge, no reader will ‘fuil to 
picture to himself the ancient artificer clad in coarse linen in 
summer, or sheep-skin in winter, determining for himself the 
level of water for the wall of a house he is building. To have 
his work strictly according to the cfrdinal points he marks the 
shadow of his gnomon. For imperial use there was a gnomon 
of which the length was cight feet, or 5} of our English feet. 
They had the plumb-line, by which they could make the 
pillars of wood, which mipported the root, perfectly straight, 
They had also the mason’s rule, which they called Lire? Bi, and 
they used it to secure that the bricks of their walls should be 
laid evenly, and the walls themselves he both horizontal and 
and vertical. 

According to the Chow-l/ the ancient art of house-building 
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was controlled by astronomy. It is mentioned that the 
magon’s rule—licei—was placed level with the sun at his rising 
and at his setting. Tho builders also looked at stars by night 
to ensure a perfect level, and to obtain an exactly south facade, 
In the old architecture of China this was viewed as very 
important, as it was also in Egypt and Babylon. In these 
countries the old civilization produced this scientific element 
in the buildings of the time. Heaven, earth and man are in 
harmony according to the Chinese idea, and the emperor’s 
palace could not be erected otherwise than facing the south, 
four square, and with its four walls strictly north, south, east 
and west, At present it is admitted that the architecture of 
the pyramid builders was wonderfully acenrate in its aspect 
as regards the heavenly bodies. The great pyramid was 
not only a tomb for the sovereign, but an observatory from 
which the stars as they passed the meridian could he observed 
from its interior with extreme exactness. It is therefore not 
more than what we might expect to find the art of the builder 
of palaces in old China also, but in a rougher way, controlled 
by astvonomy and the principles of trigonometry, ‘This part of 
the modern art of architecture in the West is without doubt 
traceable to the early Asiatic and African civilization, just as 
the trigonometry and geometry of the Greeks were suggested 
to them by the plumb-line, the water-level and the gnomon. 
It was not Euclid that discovered the properties of the right- 
angled triangle. They were known to Pythagoras, and 
before the time of Pythagoras they were familiar to the wise 
men of Babylon and of Egypt. He travelled in those coun- 
tries and he was the first to introduce geometry among his 
countrymen, China also knew, cleven centuries before Christ, 
the properties of the right-angled triangle. 

The capital city must be a square of nine //, and there being 
about six fin an English mile, the whole circumference is a 
mile anda half. It must be square and have three gates in each 
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wall. It is the city in which the emperor resides, In front 
of it on the south-enst is the ancestral temple, and on the 
south-west is the altar of the gods of the land, This is just 
the arrangement followed in Peking in the plan of the palace. 
In front of it on the east is the Temple of Ancestors, and on 
the west the Shé tsi tun. The Emperor Yung lo erected this 
palace and the Manchus inherited it, oceupying the old 
imperial residence when they conquered the country. But it 
is otherwise with the yates. According to the ancient plan 
the emperor’s city had twelve gates leading from it. Behind 
was the market, and in front the emperor met the court every 
morning. Each of the twelve gates led to a street broad 
enough to allow of a earriage-way in the middle and a froftoir 
for men on the right and women on the left. The modern 
arrangement is different. 

Imperial editions of the classies, such as the §K EE 3 Ht 
Chiin ting Chen kwan Yi su, contain illustrations which 
deserve study, because they are the result of the profound 
examination not only of old texts but ot sculptures rescued 
from mounds, Attention should be given to the well system 
of agriculture in this connection, Ancient China was always 
feudal, and the emperor could command the serviee of the 
people of each barony. Agriculture was the basis. The 
workers of the soil gave a share of their work to the cultiva- 
tion of common land. In providing for lobour in the erection 
of palaces and imperial temples, the feudal system supplied it, 
and as that system was based on the justice and benevolence ° 
of the sovereign, the people came, says an old classical record, 
like sons to work for a parent. 
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L1.—Arcuirrerure oF TR Post-CoxructaN Adak, 


The architecture of the time when the power of the 
sovereign hal declined in China heeame special by the 
changed conditions, Feudal chiefs ascended independent 
thrones and fought with each other for supremacy. A 
struggle for hegemony hecame an evil which was chronic. 
There was a two hundred years’ war, and machines were 
constructed for taking cities, the mode of making which is 
deseribed in Wéetsi. 

This state of affairs led to rivalry in palace building. The 
Imperial revenue was in the hands of the feudal chiefs, and 
with the people’s money they built beantiful palaces and 
surrounded them with pleasure-gardens. Among them may 
he particularly mentioned the park and palace of the Wizard 
Mountain, just beyond Ivhimg, at the entrance to the 
beautiful land of Szchwen, where there is now a British 
Consul and a foreign community of merchants. The faet 
that the gorges should have been selected as the spot chosen 
for the site of a fendal palace plainly shews that poctic fecling 
ruled., In fact, at that time, there sprang up a school of 
vigorous poetry whieh has never failed since to influence the 
literature of this country. The romantic element could not 
fail, therefore, to appear in architecture, and so we find if, 
In the architecture of the Han dynasty there is a most 
remarkable grouping of romantic creations with a reprodne- 
tion of historic scenes of an exciting and didactie kind, for 
there are both. Should someone usk, how was the spirit of 
poetry introduced into palaces and temples in their construc- 
tion? the answer must be, hy painting and seulptare. It is 
said in the Sh di that “the Emperor is lord of the Four 
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Seas. All people constitute his family. If his palace were - 
not ornamental he would not possess sufficient dignity, The 
palace must therefore be richly ornamented.” In the palace 
they recognized the need of depth in the suite of rooms 
or courts through which the visitor is conducted to the 
audience-chamber. The architect built with this in view ; 
he had to conceal the sovereign and his family within a 
succession of courts. He had to provide him with pleasure- 
gardens, This was imitated by the sovereigns of all the 
Kingdoms of the Chinese heptarchy. Their palaces and 
parks became all the property of the Chin dynasty in the end 
of the third century before Christ. By the Chin Emperor's 
command a palace was built in the Wei valley, near Hien 
yang, the capital, to represent that of cach defunct kingdom, 
and the peculiar construction employed in erecting the palaces 
of cach with their ornaments would here be reproduced. 
The Ah fang was the most splendid, being the favourite 
palace of the Chin Emperors, We can tell the style of 
the architecture, for it is believed by Chinese critics to be 
represented in the Chia-siang sculptures. In the scene 
referred to we find roofs, pillars, low couches, and various 
architectural details fully represented. There is an audience- 
chamber in x pleasure-garden ; aboye it is a gallery, and in 
front of it a large, high tree. The gallery presents a queen 
sitting on a duis with five female attendants. Below is a king, 
or noble, seated on a dais, before whom two officers are 
prostrate and knocking their heads against the ground. The 
queen wears a. five-leaved crown, and the king the court- 
hat of the time, rising in front by a straight line deflected 
outwards and having a flat top falling to the crown. ‘The 
roof of the gallery has men for its supports, that is to say, 
the pillars of the roof are Caryutides, and like Mount Atlas 
personified. The roof of the audience-chamber is supported 
by round pillars having three simple straight mouldings 
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above, which relieve the angularity. The round wooden 
pillar rests on u round stone us now in the modern Chinese 
style. ‘The roof is tiled without the modern concave. At the 
ends of the upper roof-line large bricks are deflected upward 
and outward to a point, to remove the angularity there. 
Peacocks and monkeys are sculptured on the rvof-line, ax 
also winged men and yarious birds walking or resting. 

A great peculiarity of the mythological period was the 
representation of historical scenes. It was before the age of 
theatrical representation which began in the Tang dynasty, 
but was only thoroughly inaugurated at the end of the Sung. 
The historic groups on the sculptured walls of the Uhia-siang 
ancestral chapel are an example of how architecture makes 
use of history as a teacher, The great men of past times 
live again before the visitor's eye. As he passes along the 
ancestral chapel in its three compartments the guide points 
out to him on the eastern wall of the central hall the sculp- 
tured form of Fu hi, founder of the national civilization, who 
was, as I suppose, an ancient Chinese monarch, who received. 
reverently from Babylon certain instructors in architecture 
and civilization, and to express this thought vividly he 
appears with the mason’s rule in his hand. What gave him 
power oyer the people was seientifie and civilizing wisdom. 
The termination of his body is partly that of a fish, It ends 
with a fish-tail, denoting that the sculptured idea is foreign. 
In the classies, Fu hi had not « fish-tail. He was a man like 
other men, but we are now in the age of mythological 
architecture. He is closely joined by intertwining of the tail 
with that of Tsung kie, who also holds a mason’s rule right 
angled, Shen nung follows with the plough, and the Yellow 
Emperor, who first taught the people in the loess country 
to dig wells, to divide their fields evenly for irrigation, and 
to wear dignified robes with broad sleeves and a yirdle. 
The Emperor Yau follows, who taught morality ; Shun 
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succeeds him, who taught astronomy ; and Yi, founder of a 
#reat dynasty, who, when immense floods checked the labours 
of agriculture and drove the people to the high grounds to 
live in tents, undertook the control of the rivers, and restored 
the land to the cultivators. Then the rise of the Chow 
dynasty ix pointed out with scenes from the history and 
poetry of the classics, This is followed by groups of an 
exciting character such as assassinutions und battles from the 
age of Confucius and the two centuries which followed. The 
rise of the Chin Empire is also sculptured. Here battles 
on bridges and in rivers and in the air occur, with tiger- 
hunts, grotesque groups to excite laughter, and many festive 
scenes, 

With such sculptured groups the emperors and princes 
of the Han dynasty adorned their palaces. The artists of 
those times were extremely fond of grotesque scenes and 
monstrous shapes. The sculptured halls of that age are 
reflected in the poetry, which consisted of long descriptive 
pieces, like THomson’s “ Castle of Indolence ” or the separate 
books of the Fuerie Queene. The princes of the house of 
Lieu guthered round them a choice school of literati and 
engaged them in diseuxsions on the history of early times 
and on philosophical and religious dogmas, They talked 
about Confucius and Lau tsi, and wrote books for the princes 
wad for the emperor. The subjects on which they wrote 
were polities, history, popular mythology, architecture and 
astronomy, and they compiled these works in prose or in 
poetry. A yoo number of them remain to us, and the dis- 
covery of the Chia-siang and other inseriptions and sculptures 
is a great help to the understanding of China as it wag in 
the Han dynasty. 

[ learn from Lieutenant D, Minis, who wrote to’ me in 
February 1887, when he had just visited the spot where these 
sculptures were exhumed, that, “the valley in which they 
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vecur is about five square miles in area, and that the excavation 
was less than ten feet deep, but it would fill up quickly.” The 
two gate-pillars stand in the excavation, rising about ten feet 
above the ground. The stone of these pillars has weathered 
brown. A large number of slabs have been taken out of the 
soil, and are now set up in an oblong tiled building, fifty fect 
by twenty, lining its walls without any orderly arrangement, 
Since the erection of this house other slabs have been dug 
out, und are piled on the ground in the house, whieh has no 
room for them upon its walls. The cutting on the sculptured 
slabs is about a tenth of an inch deep. 

There would be village temples in the Han dynasty, erected 
to ancestors, us also to the gods of thunder, rain, and wind, 
and to the Great Bear and the gods of grain and agriculture. 
All haye perished, beeause they were constructed with a 
wooden framework, The reason why this ancestral chapel 


of a prince, consisting of three chambers, has survived the 
storms and frosts of seventeen centuries, is that it was of 
stone. 

A stone chapel with a stone roof entirely or almost entirely 
consisting of sculptured slabs and unseulptured slabs, was 
exposed to winds which blew dust upon it, and foods which 
dashed silt round it and filled up its interior, till it became 
buried more than twelve feet deep. The two stone pillars 
in front of it were twenty-five feet high, and are now buried 
to about that depth. This is a tact which shews what winds 
und floods can do in seventeen centuries in raising the soil. 
lt also shews the supreme excellence of stone architecture, 
which is capable of preserving to us these valuable memorials 
of the China of the Han dynasty. The chapel dates from 
A.D. 147. The Pantheon is older by 174 years. 

Lieutenant D, Mrxs, in his visit to the Uhia-siang inserip- 
tions zn situ, observed no traces of wooden beams in any of 


the stones belonging to the original chapel buildings. The 
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Pantheon in Rome when it has stood for cighty-three years 
longer will be two thousand years old. It is a cireular building 
with a stone roof. The ancestral chapels in Shantung were 
rectangular stone buildings with two gables which fell in part 
miny centuries ago, but the loess, with friendly assistanee, 
buried the sculptured stones under the soil.? The buildings 
would in part be standing till quite recently, or the 
sculptured stones at least were preserved in good. order 
where they fell. So fur was this the case that the native 
archseologists lave heen able to tell us to a large extent what 
prt of the buildings was occupied by each particular stone. 
The question must here be confronted, how much of 
the Han dynasty architecture ix of foreign origm? In 
the Archvological Survey of Tndia, kindly lent me by 
Mr. Krxusoinn, we find in the 1st volume, published in 1871, 
the question discussed how Greek sculpture is found oceupying 
a place in Buddhist architectnre, To this question General 
CUNNINGHAM replies, that Bactrian Greek seulptors would find 
ready employment for their services among wealthy Buddhists, 
just as Inter in the time of the Mogul Empire goldsmiths 
and artillerymen were employed by the sovereigns. It was 
a Buddhist custom to make gifts of statues and pillars to the 
monasteries, This gave continuous employment to many 
skilled workmen. In the city of Mathura, which lies on the 
Jumna between Delhi and Agra, there is a colossal image 
of Buddha the Teacher, measuring one foot across the palm. 
It would be thirty feet in height. The Chinese have such in 
their country, where the stone is easily cut and the Buddhist 
yeal of the community favoured the production of this kind of 
work, The statue was from 20 to 24 feet in height. Buddha 


2 In the Island of Jersey there is a atone chapel erected A.D. 1111. 
Its roof is of stone. It has stoml more than 700 years—a signal instance 
of the permanence of stone roofa—hut the roof has been replaced recently 
by & new one, 
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is represented as the Teacher, explaining the Jaw to his 
disciples, It should he remembered that the coming and the 
langhing Buddha are one. In one of the female figures the 
nttitude is peculiar, The lett hand is brought across the 
right breast while the right hand holds up a small portion 
of drapery. The head is inclined slightly to the right 
shoulder, The hair is dressed in a new fashion, with long curls 
on each side of the face, which fall from a large circular 
ornament on the top of the head, This figure has a plump face 
with a broad smile, and it is one of the hest specimens of unaided 
Indian art which General CoxxixaHam Jad met with, He 
goes on to notice specimens of Greek sculpture mixed with 
that of the Hindoos. The costumes of the sculptured figures 
are Hindoo, Greek and those of some other unknown nation. 
There is represented in one place a Greek altar such as was 
dedicated to Bacchus. Adjoining a well-carved elephant in 
one place are certain inseriptions which contain the names of 
five Greek kings, including Alexander and Antiochus, 

In the fifth volume of the Areheologicul Survey af Judia the 
Doric character of architecture in Cashmere is illustrated, 
In some localities in North-Western India ‘there was Indo- 
Corinthian and in other localities Indo-Persian. The Lonie 
style was introduced in Taxila and the Corinthian in 
Gandhara. All these styles flourished for several centuries. 
Thus, as far as stone was used in building, the imitation of 
Greek architecture and sculpture would naturally follow, and 
would spread into distant countries, But India, like ancient 
China, was well wooded, and, therefore, wooden pillars and 
heams continued to be used, ‘ 

In the case of monasteries, pagodas, tombs and bridges, with 
certain other structures, stone was held to be better as a 
material. Civilization, commerce and national intercourse 
brought more and more wealth to the communities, and these 
buildings were erected by the gifts of individuals, Tn such 
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cases there would be a tendency to imitate Western art. This 
would gradually lead to the arch in bridge-building. So also 
the broad verandah, necessary in India to shade a bungalow 
from the sun, would lead to broad roofs, which were after- 
wards imitated by the Chinese. 

The influence of Greek art would enter as an element in 
the Han seulptures in the following manner. The country 
heing rich and at peace, many foreign improvements would be 
ulopted. Workmen would be conveyed from a distance to 
do work for wealthy persons, These workmen would he 
instructed by skilled masters, who were either Greeks or the 
pupils of other masters who were taught by Greeks, In this way 
we may account for sculptured horses represented successfully 
in attitudes which without « long apprenticeship coukl not 
ensily be produced, 


Vi.—Bropaist Ancnrrrerrnr. 


The third period of Chinese Architecture is the Buddhist, 
When the Hindoo Missionaries came to China to propagate 
their religion, they were lodged in an official building, called 
a si, and in consequence of this their monasteries were called 
sf ever after, But the form they took in building was that 
of the Vilara, the Sanserit name for a Buddhist monastery. 
The Boddhist monastery in China may have native Chinese 
features in some things, as when, for example, we find there 
the hall for ancestral tablets, in which the deceased priests of 
the monastery are honoured with worship, wooden tablets 
leing used, just as in Confucian ancestral worship. But the 
great outline is Indian, 

There may be gate lions, one on each side of the gate. The 
gods of native Hindoo polytheism are placed in the entrance- 
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hall. This is the locality in which the defenders of the 
Buddhist faith should he honoured. Here also is found the 
laughing Buddha, the Buddha of the futare. Then come the 
hell and drum towers, Within is the teaching-hall of Buddha, 
The normal height of the statue known as the “teaching 
Buddha” is 16 feet, which probably is represented by ten 
feet eight inches in English measurement. Much smaller 
figures are commonly used. The pictures or statues on the 
east and west or right and left of Buddha are his audience, 
They consist of the gods of Brahminism, and of renowned 
Buddhist saints. Behind in another large hall is either the 
sleeping Buddha, or the ascetic Buddha, or the guiding 
Buddha, who is called Oiit‘o Fo, or the Buddha of the future, 
Maitseya, surpassing all the forms of Buddha in height. The 
other buildings are numerous, They provide living-apartments 
for the abbot and the monks under him, refectory, rooms for 
guests, kitchens, store-rooms, library, halls for the worship 
of the inferior divinities of Buddhism, and for the complete 
representation, so far as practicable, of the Buddhist world of 
worship, of suffering, of joy, of punishment, of salyation. In 
a Buddhist monastery the object of the architecture, and of 
the sculptured and pictorial representations, is to exhibit the 
world ax it appears to the Buddhist. Buddha is enthroned on 
the lotus as teacher and redeemer, and the universe pays him 
homage. 

The lion ix not an Indian animal,” but is or was Persian 
and Syrian. The Buddhists horrowed it as an ornament in 
their mythological conceptions from that part of the world. 
The whole ideology of Western Asia pressed into India in the 
aye ,of the Persian dynasty of Cyrus and in part before that 
time. The lion very soon appears in the Buddhist books, 
though not in the lifetime of Buddha himself. Whi, then, 
did the disciples of Buddha in North-Western India eagerly 
wopt this animal as a symbol, the animal being foreign, 
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Jt was because they were disputants, and in combating with 
Persians, Greeks and men of other races who engaged in 
religious disputation, they found that the lion was considered 
king of beasts and the symbol of victory. It ix found, for 
example, in the Book of Genesis and other parts of the Bible 
is a symbol of power, courage and victory. The north-western 
Buddhists adopted it, as they did images and cosmogony from 
the nations which liy on that side of India, and used it in the 
service of their religion. 

The pagoda was specially » Hindoo mausolewn for relics of 
Buddha. It is surprixing how little it is used in Japan or in 
Lamaism. Osaka has but one pagoda and Tokio none. It is 
very much connected with the yeny shud superstition, which 
was never adopted by the Japanese, and with the worship of 
relies. The number of storieg is always odd, becanse odd 
numbers are male while even numbers are female, To benetit 
a locality the pagoda must have the power of Jauy, the male 
principle. Lt is the dark principle }%n which does mischief, 
Pagodas are often built entirely of stone or brick. Quite 
conunonly they have seulptured entablatures representing the 
lite of Buddha, or seenes in the biography of some Buddhist 
saint. 

Many pagodas are very pretty objects, and they have come 
to be a special characteristic of Chinese architecture, The 
ewling eaves of Chinese buildings are probably an imitation 
of some early pagodas, They were erected in large numbers 
from the sixth century onwards, and since China las no 
explanation to offer of curling caves, it seems necessary to 
assign them to a foreign source, 

The erection of pagodas was a test of the skill of native 
architects, many of them being lofty, and built without wood. 
That they have been fairly successful in erecting strong 
buildings is evidenced by the fact that there are more old 
pagodas existing than there are old houses or temples. From the 
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seventh century onwards, there are still structures of this class, 
There is an octagonal pagoda in Peking of thirteen stories, 
and it dates from the year A.D. G00. The sculptured figures 
are all of moulded brick, and this is the material which has 
been largely used in erecting this pagoda, It is 275 feet 
5 inches in height. This building, xo high and so well 
preserved, is a good specimen of the durability of some 
Buddhist work in China. 

The efforts of Buddhist architects were very much directed 
to the provision of images of a large size and great variety. 
Several types grew up which had to be constantly reproduced 
in new erections. Buddhism teaches contemplation, anil 
does so by images as well as by books. The propagators of 
this religion aimed to gain the popular ear by appealing 
impressively to the eye. 

The laughing Buddha at the gate indicates that the religion 
there professed is the pathway of joy. The second form of 
Buddha is that of teacher. The teaching Buddha is therefore 
the central object in the principal hall. Around are seen his 
audience of divinities and human beings. In some other hall 
is represented the aseetic Buddha, it may be with wnshorn head 
and the attire of a hermit. The sleeping Buddha is quite a 
favourite subject. Some examples of this type are very ancient, 
coming down from the Tang dynasty, and made of sundalwood 
or copper, The guiding Buddha leads the soul to Paradise. 
The rock-hewn Buddha, of 16, 30 or 60 feet high, is like the 
langhing Buddha, the Buddha of the future. 

Another effort made by Buddhist architects was to represent 
the Buddhist world in its completeness, or specially some part 
of it. Five towers on a lofty terrace represent the universe, 
as north, south, cast, west and centre. “Such is the Wu tt 
si, or monastery of the five pagodas, in Peking. When 
ordered to pray for-rain, the Buddhist priests arrange the - 
images in a square in some spot in the fields which appears 
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suitable. The arrangement is made on this principle. Rock- 
work is much used to represent imaginary worlds. Mud or 
clay is the material, and paint of many colours is used to deck 
out in the gayest finery grottos, bridges, winding-ways among 
mountains, temples and lakes. Some scene may have been 
drawn by a poet, or the writer of « Buddhist work in prose. 
A time comes when a decoration is required in a temple under 
repair. The scene of a book is then realized in mortar and 
paint. 

Other features in Chinese house-building which are « 
tradition of the Buddhist age are the screen before the gate, 
and the figures on the roofs. Both these features are con- 
nected with feng shui, which, being an article of popular belief, 
it becomes requisite to protect buildings from the mischief 
likely to be caused by evil beings moying towards a house 
und capable of doing harm to the inmates. 

The sereen of brick-work, built like the character pa (eight), 
does not appear in old sculptures and has no ancient equivalent. 
It is an unpleasing feature which ought to be dismissed from 
modern architecture, but feny sia, unfortunately, insists 
upon it. 

So it is with the litthe monsters seen on the line of a roof 
or on the projecting ledges below. They must, like the stories 
of pagodas, be in odd numbers, in order that the Yang principle 
may prevail over the }%x. Though their forms are so sinister 
looking, they are all friendly, and their ugliness is put on for 
effect’s suke. Their office is to deter evil spirits. The dragon 
and monkey are the types of these figures. Both are in odd 
numbers; the larger is the dragon, usually one only, while the 
smaller is the monkey, which may be three, five or more, 
I have been at some pains to learn what they mean, and this 
is the result. It is probably one of those architectural 
peculiarities which the Chinese may claim as their own. 
But this is not certain. From Shanghai to Suez, all along 
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the southern coust of the continent of Asia, the people believe 
in the active agency of evil spirits constantly in motion and 
seeking opportunities to inflict evil on mankind. Against 
them protectors are sought for of every available class, and 
among them are these creatures which suit alike the Arab, 
the Persian, the Hindoo and the Chinese. 

The result was that in house-building it was felt to be 
necessary to use protective measures against the forces of evil 
always threatening danger to men. ‘The gate-sereen and the 
small monster on the roof’ have the same office as the charm 
pasted over a door, or the amulet, the small bottle, the bronze 
mirror, carried on the person. They were supposed to haye « 
magical effect of a defensive nature. 

The result was disastrous in an architectural sense. The 
gate-screen conceals the entrance, und is placed where it is 
not wanted. It must as such be unpleasing, But popular 
superstition clings to the gate-screen. It lives still after 
many centuries of useless encumbrance. Outside the gate 
there is the pa character wall, within the gute is a screen. 
On each side is a lion. On the roof of the chief building are 
metamorphosed monkeys and dragons. We can bear the 
animal shapes for the sake of the grotesque, which human 
nature loves, but we cannot bear with the same equanimity 
the hiding of the front view. Our European training has led 
us to appreciate the excellent effect of un open view in front. 
To shut off from view the front of a building, is a mistake, 

Gilding images was common in India about A.D. 500, and 
probably earlier. The Buddhists, by introducing the practice 
of gilding Buddha’s image, greatly increased the impressiveness 
of their temples. This was a new element of beauty added to 
their architecture, which did not fail to affect the people 
powerfully in many ways. Let this point be well considered, 
In Europe, cut stone assumes a dark hue, especially in England. 
We enter a Chinese Buddhist temple as we see it in Hangchow 
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or in Peking. The beautiful colour of the gold image, 
untarnished after many years, is felt to be in itself pleasing. 
We then hecome conscious that to gild Prince Albert’s 
Monument in Hyde Park and the statue of Victory in Berlin, 
was a useful preservative against weathering, The Chinese 
learned the effective use of gold in ornamentation from the 
Buddhists. 


IV.—Arcarrecturr or tar Mopern Prarop, 





Printing commenced in the tenth century and, the Sung 
dynasty attaining power at that time, was uccompanied by a 
Tauist revival. Of this there are several indications. The first 
Emperor, Chau t‘ai tsu, had a Tauist friend, Chen twan, who, 
with the emperor’s powerful aid, forwarded his own religious 
views. The predilections of the founder were shared by his 
descendants. Among them, Hwei tsung was a great lover of 
Tanism. The Fukien goddess Ma tsu, the sailor’s favourite, 
helongs to this period. So also does the worship of Kwan ti, 
the god of loyalty, the favourite divinity of soldiers. Lii tsu, 
or Lii chun yang, the famous Tanist of the latter part of the 
eighth and the first half of the ninth century made Tauism 
popular near Lu shan, on the north-west shore of the Poyang 
Take. Temples began to be crected to him in the twelfth 
century. The early Sung dynasty was then a time of rapid 
progress in popular Tauism. Nothing marks modern China 
more than the spread of Tauist worship in imitation of 
Buddhist worship, and this took place specially in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

This fact implies a rapid spread of temple-building ; that 
is to say, Buddhist architecture was imitated most extensively 
at this time. It was a foreign art in several respects, and 
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through its being very full of idealism, it won its way to the 
heart of the Chinese. As to the form of the monastery and 
the arrangement of the halls, this imitation doubtless began 
in the Tang dynasty. But there was then no extensive national 
imitation embracing all parts of the empire, This appears to 
have taken place in the Sung dynasty, as the examples just 
given combine to show. 

In a large Tanist temple, such as the Tung yo mian, in 
Peking, in the first small halls at the door in the neighbourhood 
of the Bell and Drum towers, are certain military images, 
“They indicate protection to thetreligion of which this is 
a temple. In this they simply repeat the idea of the hall of 
the four kings who, at the entrance to 2 Buddhist Monastery, - 
take the part of the defenders of Buddhism. Beyond is the 
hall in which the god of the east mountain is worshipped. 
He takes the place of the teaching Buddha of Buddhism. 
In the temple of the god of medicine in Peking, in front are 
distinguished physicians of antiquity. Bebind them is the 
central idol, that of Yii hwang. Farther still behind is the 
hall consecrated to the worship of the Three Pure Ones. 
Such a disposition of the halls and statues is mostly taken 
from the Buddhists. 

We see, then, that the Confucianists had in the Sung 
dynasty ceased to he enemies to Buddhism. They saw that 
the foreign idolatry was popular, and they decided to leave it 
to work out its own future. They made deities of native 
origin, like Lii chun yang, Ma tsu and Kwan yii, and eyery- 
where temples were erected in their honour. Temples had 
been Confucian and Buddhist. They now beeame Confucian, 
Buddhist, and Tanist. An extraordinary number of new 
temples must have been erected in the Sung dynasty by the 
Tauists. The emperors favoured them, and this led the 
people to favour them also. The Ch‘eng hwang miau 
in each district city and prefectural city seems now to be an 
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essential part of Chinese intitutions. But it is not in fact 
older than the Sung dynasty in most cities. I have noticed 
one which was erected in A.D, 917, in the Wu tai period, so 
that probably this type of temple was first introduced in the 
Tang dynasty, but it was the partiality of the Sung imperial 
family for Tauism, and the tolerant political tone of the Sung 
literati, which spreal this sort of temple and other types of 
Tauist sacred buildings throughout the empire. 

In the Sung dynasty, the first part of the modern age of 
Chinese architecture, we have the results of the devotion of the 
nation to Buddhism during seven centuries. Two great’ 
forces have animated the nation since that time, The one 
was the Confucian and Tanist revival of the Sung dynasty, 
the other was the school of critical research of the present 
dynasty. The Confucian revival led to political toleration, and 
so foreign architecture, for example, might be imitated without 
offence, The principles of the Chinese Government from the 
tenth century forward have allowed men of different religions 
to reside together, and the magistrate is expected to keep the 
peace between them if they offend. The consequence is, that 
Hindoo, Moslem and new European architecture, in the 
erection of the sacred buildings of each religion, are seen 
together in China. Toleration of foreign religious tencts has 
favoured the mixing of styles in buildings and in art 
generally. This freedom of choice has been encouraged by 
the critical attitude of the literati in the present dynasty. 
China is now more eclectic than it ever was, 

The school of critical research which has flourished during 
the last two centuries has paid special attention to the classics, 
and among them to the Chow-l/, whence facts on ancient 
architecture ave gathered. It is singular that there should 
be important differences of opinion on the manner in which the 
Temple of Heayen ought to be built, and whether Confucius 
ought to have a statue in his temple or not, The result of 
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researches in the Ming dynasty led to the abandonment of the 
statue of Confucius and the restoration of the old Confucian 
tablet. This was an instance of recoil from Buddhist views 
of art. Yet in some cities the statue remains, the decree of 
the emperor on the subject not having been very peremptory. 
But the spirit of modern China is against the use of statues 
in Confucian worship. The Buddhist love of statues in 
temples does not in any way influence the true Confucianist, 
who glories in his freedom from popular Buddhism. So also 
during last century it was decided not to have dual worship 
at the Temple of Heayen, but to worship there only the 
Supreme Ruler. 

The Sung dynasty architecture is not specially known by 
examples, becanse it has been outshone by the works of the 
Yuen and the Ming dynasties, but it may he studied, because 
hooks printed with engravings exist, and there are much fuller 
details and materials for research in that age than previously. 
For the ancestral temple, for example, it is interesting to find 
that Chu fu tsi made inquiry into it, and determined its 
essential features. The Chinese art of the Golden dynasty 
in North China remains in a few octagonal pillars inscribed 
with Buddhist charms. Sanserit and Chinese characters ure 
here seen cut in limestone. 

Art rose higher in the Yuen dynasty, and the Chii yung kwan 
arch and inseription, which have stood for six hundred years, 
shew that China at that time undertook to develope new types 
of architectural work, But the Yuen dynasty architecture 
was surpassed hy that of the Ming dynasty. It was then that 

Chinese art rose to its greatest height. The Emperor Ch‘eng 
tsu, of the Yung lo period, was the greatest of the Ming line, 
It was he that made Peking what it is, The plan of the city, 
the tombs, the great bell, the fortified passes in the Great 
Wall are his. These and the grandeur of the city gates and 
wall belong to the Ming dynasty and to him in particular, In 
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the time of Shun chi and Kang hi, an effort was made to 
improve the astronomical observatory. This was done by 
removing the obserying instruments from the tower and 
replacing them by machines cast by VERurEsT and some pre- 
sented by the French king. Underneath the tower is the 
chamber for observing the length of the shulow at the winter 
solstice and on other occasions, Peking ix the only capital in 
the world on whose wall is seen a collection of large bronze 
instruments intended for astronomical observation. They lend 
a character of refinement to the city to which they belong. 

The influence of the Emperor Chien lung was directed to 
the production of substantial architecture in various styles. 
His Buddhist, Confucian, Moslem and Italian erections were 
well done in their day. Yet now the relentless changes 
wrought by time have reduced many of them to a ruinous 
state, His Italian structures at Yuen ming ynen were burnt 
in the war of 1861. High civilization and refinement led 
this Emperor to look kindly on fashions of all nations and to 
take pleasure in introducing them into his country. It will 
neyer cease to be a subject of regret that the buildings in the 
parks outside of Peking were burnt. There must be some- 
thing wrong when it is found necessary to burn works of art. 

In the changes made by the Emperor Vhien ling in the 
temple of Confucius there is a distinct aim to restore the 
ancient classical structure—-the Pi yung kung. The brevity 
of classic texts renders exact restoration to a large extent 
conjectural. In this case there is a cireular marble tank. 
In the centre is a hall in which is a throne for the Emperor 
when he expounds the classics. The south face of this lull 
consists entirely of lofty doors admitting light through thin 
bamboo paper. ‘ 

In the architectural works of the present dynasty, as of the 
Ming, the jeny shui ideas have never been abandoned. 
China has ceased to build new pagodas for the sake of riches 
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and prosperity to a locality, but she puts the old ones in 
repair when money can be obtained for the purpose, The 
roofs of temples are still ornamented with a view to feng shu? 
opposite to the openings of lanes in Peking. Lions wre set up. 
or stones with the powerful name of the Tai shan god, to 
frighten away demons who might be intending to come that 
way, The superstition of feng shui is retained in house 
architecture even in this age of growing knowledge. In 
judging of Chinese architecture there are two chief divisions 
of work to be looked at. The one is its general excellence, 
the effect of dignity, solenmity, richness and grandeur on the 
whole. The other is the special exeellence of the parts. In 
hoth there is room for the greatest genius. In regard to the 
former, it may be noticed that the greatest triumph of Chinese 
architecture is in the effect on the whole. In the Ming 
tombs we have the perfection of Chinese power of arrange- 
ment. Lt is a ride of seven miles from the entrance of the 
valley to the tomb of Yung lo, The valley ix oceupied by the 
thirteen tombs, At the entrance the marble gateway attracts 
special attention, Ninety feet long by fifty high, composed 
of marble, and seeming to be roofed with tiles, it is seen from 
a great distance, and it has stood for three centuries and a 
half. On nearer inspection it is found that the roof’ is cut 
marble, and when this fact is observed, the whole structure is 
seen to be a remarkable triumph of architecture. The Pai 
leu of China takes the place of the triumphal arch of Europe, 
and this one at the Ming tombs is the best in the country. 
It was erected at a time when the Chinese building and bell- 
casting art reached their ealminating point. The original red 
and green colours have long since weathered down to a sober 
grey. Passing this we proceed through several avenues of trees 
and several gateways till the avenue of animals is reached— 
_uatruly striking feature. Lions, unicorns, camels and elephants 
stand and kneel in pairs. The four elephants are each cut 
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from one stone. They are 13 feet high and 14 feet long. 
Thus it is seen that the Chinese are capable of Egyptian 
effects in working in stone if only their country did not 
consist of alluvial plains, which necessitate a brick architecture. 
Then the hall for sacrifice is the third great feature. It is 
70 yards long by 30 deep. The teak pillars, 12 feet round 
and 82 feet high are 32 in number. The building is 
64 feet high. It is reached by a marble ascent of 18 steps, 
and is surrounded by beautifully-carved balustrades. The 
roof juts out 10 feet beyond the walls on which it rests. The 
fourth great feature of the Ming tombs is the tomb itself, 
above this passage. In front of it is a mass of solid stone- 
work which supports the monumental stone on which is 
inscribed in characters of enormous size the posthumous 
name of the Emperor Yung lo, who died A.D. 1425. Beneath 
is the coffin-passage, 39 yards long, conducting to the 
tomb-door, and the visitor arriving there ascends to the 
platform above by a long staircase. Here the stone, three 
feet thick, two yards wide, and high in proportion, with the 
Emperor’s name on it, may be observed. It was originally 
painted with vermilion. Then there is the mound, half a mile 
in circuit, containing a hemispherical chamber, in which is the 
cofin. The chamber is large enough to hold probably 
400 persons. 

In this work of construction we see Chinese architectural 
skill at its acme of power. So many remarkable features 
combine in the Ming tombs that we must in this instance 
award to Chinese architecture the praise of success in im- 
parting to the imperial tombs an air of great dignity and 
solemnity. . 

Chinese art is to be praised for the lightness and grace of 
the curve of a heavy roof. The Greek loved to see lines of 
beauty at the head of a column, and a succession of columns 
seen in vanishing perspective has a very lovely effect. The 
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effort of Chinese art is rather to lighten the appearance of 
heavy masses of timher in a roof by curves and the use of 
coloured tiles. 

In the modern style we find the shaft of a column carved 
with dragons, and this mode of ornamentation has lately 
become commoner than it was. Tt ix observable in the guild- 
houses of Ningpo and Hankow. If in Shanghai commercial 
guilds should build new houses suitable for theatrical per-. 
formances, this kind of ornament would be adopted. 

We also find in modern style a special development of the 
ting tsi. This first ovenrs in the seulptured halls of * the 
Han ilynasty. An ornamented root rests on pillars, The 
pillars enclose a space which is open all round. We sce it in 
the baldacchino of Romish cathedrals, in the kiosk of Con- 
stantinople, in the summer-house or arhour or bower of a 
pleasure-garden, and in the building over the stage of a 

Shinese theatre. The roof of a Muy ts? may be very simple, 
as when made synare with four slopes, or very complicated, 
as when gables and slopes alternate, Examples of rich 
yariety in the roofing are seen in many theatres and in the 
corner towers of the Peking Palace wall. 

In the Temple of Heaven the altar is carried to its highest 
point. Its circularity, it< marble pavement and its numerical 
urrangement deserve attention, It is 0 feet wide at the 
top where the emperor kneels on the circular stone in the 
middle. He faces the north while kneeling, and in front of 
him is the tablet of Shang ti, the Supreme Ruler. Round 
the circular stone ave cight concentric cireles of marble 
stones. Nine stones make the first of these circles, Double 
that,number form the next. Twenty-seven, thirty-six, forty- 
five, fifty-four stones form the next four circles. The three 
outer circles have sixty-three, seventy-two and eighty-one 
stones. These circles represent the universe, which consists 
of nine concentric spheres. This symbolism also occurred 
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in Western Asia, and the city of Echatana, for example, was 
built on a plan which exhibits the same principle as_ its 
foundation, The marble stones on the middle and lower 
terrace of the altar are also placed in circles. Outside of 
them are the boundary-wallx of the altar, which are also 
circular, The lower terrace is 210 feet wide and the middle 
one 150 feet, There are four flights of steps connecting the 
upper, middle and lower terraces. The altur is 16°95 feet 
high. When the emperor worships here, which he does 
twice a year, he acknowledges Shang ti as his superior, he 
himself representing the universe symbolized in the mystic 
numbers of this unique and beautifully-proportioned structure. 

We also find bridyes greatly improved in the modern 
style by adopting the arch. This came in with Buddhism, 
for we find it in the pagodas. At present it is used when 
it. is desired to span rivers hy bridges. Made with an arch 
for foot-passengers, such structures look well to the eye, 
but they are -inconveniently steep, being often 30 feet in 
height. Such bridges are made with steps so that they are 
crossed easily by burden-bearing coolies. Beasts, however, 
cannot easily use them, which is a great defect. The ap- 
pearance of these bridges is agreeable to the eye, and they 
last long, because the superincumbent weight is efficiently 
sustained in the most economical manner by the arch. Many 
bridges in modern style would be better for being not so 
steep as they are, and for not being made with steps. They 
ought to be built not only for longevity and elegant ap- 
‘pearance, but for the convenience of trafic. The custom 
in China is for the rich to erect bridges and dams from 
charitable motives, und in order to obtain benefits in return 
from the unseen powers. The money is forthcdming, 
however much may be required, because of the charitable 
disposition of the donor. It might be, however, better used 
than it often is, and much greater convenience for the public 
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secured, There is often a want of economy in the expen- 
diture. The Chinese are reaily to give, and many of them 
are very rich, but they might give more wisely than they do. 

Ultimately, in regard to railway construction in this 
country, the rich natives will bear a chief part of the burden. 
There is a large quantity of wealth in their hands. For this 
purpose, at present, they will not give as they would for a 
costly bridge. No one would praise them for it. They do 
not think that the unseen powers, that make men rich and 
give men many children and grandchildren, will favour the 
opening of railways as they do the construction in convenient 
spots of bridges and embankments. When they learn to 
feel this, and are convinced that the Buddhist doctrine of 
moral fate which influences their actions approves of railways, 
the money will come and come in abundance. 





a*, For illustrations of Chinese Architecture the reader is referred to 
works containing plans, engravings and photographs. Among these may 
be mentioned THomson’s Views of China, the plates to Mfacartney's 
Embassy, Pore Zorrowi's Cursus Litteratur@ Siniew, Ménoives concernant 
tes Chinois, and various recent books of travel in China. 

The number of photographs taken by natives ia now so great that there 
is acarcely a remarkable building in any part of China of which a good 
photograph may not be obtained at Shanghai or elsewhere. 


NOTES ON THE NESTORIANS IN CHINA. 
By E, H, PARKER, 


il 


The following notes may perhaps assist a little in 
elucidating several obscure points in connection with the Nes- 
torians, Persians and Arabs living in China during the period 
A.D. 600 to A.D. 1200. It appears to me not unlikely that 
the Nestorian missionaries never reached the coast of China 
at all, and that their “heresy” was always tinged with the 
native superstitions of the Ugro-Tartars, through whose 
territory it filtered into China; also that it, and possibly other 
forms of early Christianity, were somewhat coloured by one 
or the other of the two leading forms of Buddhism ; and that 
the lines of demarcation now drawn by dogma were not so 
rigid in thoge days as they are now ; in short, that men were 
more tolerant. 


1—WERE THERE EVER Nesrorians at CANTON ? 


The late Mr. Bowra, in -a paper upon the Christian 
Missions in Kwang Tung [Chinu Review, Vol. LI, Page 246] 
says that he could not satisfy himself that the Nestorians ever 
went to Canton. 

Mr. Geo. Painirrs quotes an extract from the Annals of 
the Canton Customs [China Review, Vol. VIII, Page 31] 
which makes mention of Persian Priests at Canton, in order 
to justify the identification of these priests with Nestorians. 
He confirms this supposition by citing a statement, found in 
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Rxenaupor's tranglation of the sncéent Aeconals af Ladie und 
China, that there were many Christians residing at (an/fu, 
which place Mr, Paituirs inclines to think is Canton [I 
suppose * Kwang-fiu”] because we can find no mention of 
Arab or Persian ships frequenting Hangchow at that time. 

There are several extracts from a book called (Cyréng Shi 
[#% 3B, L suppose of the Sway dynasty] which shew that there 
were other foreign priests at Canton during the middle ages 
besides Persians. “One of the most influential of the sea- 
“ foreigners [jf $f] was one named Pw [Ff], known as the 
* ‘white barbarian,’ who was originally a prominent man in 
* Ciumpu [pp HR). Having had rough weather on his 
* yoyage, he was afraid to go back, and begyed his ruler for 
* permission to remain in China so ax to facilitate his trade.” 
An extract from the Swag Shi says that most of the people at 
Chapa ave surnamed wv ; and another extract says that the 
Caliph Empire sent an envoy named P*v-sz-00 [ap BE HH); all 
which looks as though Arab traders were meant in each case. 
Again: “ At Canton [4 84] there are sea-furvigners [pip 3); 
“for praying happiness they have a hall; in the hall is a 
* stone slab, which is the object of their symbolic worship 
~ [f@ SE], and those doing obeisance all turn towards it. 
“They meet to eat at dawn, but do not provide spoons or 
* chopsticks ; they use gold and silver to make a great trough, 
“and mix porpoise flesh, [fEE] vegetables, grain, and rice all 
~ together, sprinkling rose-water, and scattering camphor.” 

The word 9 is, us a rule, specially applied to the frontier 
tribes of Yiin Nan and Burmab, but that Arabs may have 
been included is evident, because the Suny Shi says of 
(iampa, and also of Tu-li State [Yin Nan]: “ Their customs 
“and clothes are like those of the Culiph Empire,” which 
last name is often grouped with those of other Indo-Chinese 
and Archipelago states, doubtless because the Arabs traded 
there, 
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The Chinese occasionally confuse the Persians with the 
Arabs. For instance, the 7iwag Shu. on the subject of the 
Culiph Empire. says :—* Between the years A.D. 605-617 
~ there was a Persian man tending herds at Medina [6 3 3B) 
* Mountains in Aven [48 # J. A beast in the mountains 
* said -— Kast of the mountain, in the third eave, there is a 
~ ‘sharp weapon, and a black stone with white writing on it : 
© whoever gets if will role. He went, and found itso. The 
“writing said he ought to rebel. He wheedled the people, 
“and got together a multitude of desperate characters at the 
* River Heng-hoh (fi AK]: robbed caravans, oceupied the 


“west part of the region, set himself up as king, removed the 


. 


. 


“black stone, and treasured it. The people of the state went 
* to chastise him, but were repulsed with great loss.” 

This, of course, is Mahomed, who was a tender of camels : 
who did spend time in a caye near Mecea: who framed his 
Koran with the aid ef a Persian Jew and two Nestorians : 
who did hoax the people : took refuge in Medina, and set up 
there (in the western part); whilst the black stone “ brought 
hy the angel Gabriel” is still in the Caaba. The account of 
Méhiélno State [BR HH] given by Dr. Brerscanxwer on 
Page 177 of the Chinw Review, Vol. V. confirms this strongly, 


2.—Were tur Tu-téh Séng ALi. Nastortans 2 


It is a question how far the expression Tu-téh Sény 
[Fe fi 48] can be tmken to refer to Nestorian missionaries. 
Mr. G. Pains, criticising Dr. BraerscHnripen, has shewn 
[Chine Review, Vol. VIL, Page £12] that, in or about the 
year A.D. 719, the ruler of /wh-lim [ij He} sent two of these 
ecclesiastical dignitaries to the Chinese court with tribute ; 
and he justly inclines to the view that these were Nestorian 
missionaries, inasmuch as Ofopén, the introducer (A.D. 636] 
of Nestorian Christianity into China, is also described 
on the celebrated Si-an Fu monument as being «a 7a-téh, 
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Dr. Hirrx, in his work China and the Roman Orient, quotes 
the same passage, and also quotes a passage from the monu- | 
ment itself, which latter seems to mean that, in Ta Ts‘in or 
Fuh-lim Christianity is the only religion, and that Christians 
only can be rulers [jt JER A A; ESE HA We]; adding 
that Colonel Yunr had already conjectured that the Fud-lim 
missions were connected with the Nestorian arrivals recorded 
on the monument, [Page 284 of the Jidentifications]. On the 
other hand, the old Zang Shu tells us that, during the reign 
of Ming Ewang [713-762], the King of Central India 
Tshavuma [ft 2% £R JB] sent his Tu-téh priest to court with 
tribute ; and that, about that time [750], at one Chang Yih’s 
suggestion, ten Ju-téh priests were banished to Ting-chou 
{south of Peking]. 

An extract from a work of Peh Ka-i [& & 9, lived 772- 
846], on “A Pagoda Slab of the 7a-téh Priests [Fe f§ i 
3B A)” says :—“ Abstinence begets calm, calm begets 
* wisdom, and wisdom has begotten 84,000 Fah-mén [#& FY, 
* sectarians].” It is evident that the ah-mén must have 
been different from the ordinary Buddhists, for the old T‘ang 
Shu says:—*The Emperor Wu of Liang was a devout 
“ Buddhist, whilst [his successor, A.D. 550] the Emperor 
* Kien Wén was an ardent Mah-mén.” 

The Wén-kien [Heu-lah [fi 5 # 2% apparently the same 
fs, or 2 continuation of Wyuir’s Wén-kien Kin-lah, 11th 
century,] says that in K‘i-yang town of Féng-siang Fu, a 
piece of Buddha’s bone lay buried under the pagoda of the 
Fuh-mén monastery, and that the Emperor /Tien [806-823] 
had it bronght with great ceremony into the palace, in spite 
of Han Yi’s remonstrances, [as to which remonstrance see 
China Review, Page 341 of Volume 1). 

The Tu-yang Tsah-pien (4 WR ME $H. Vth century] says 
that “‘in the spring of the year A.D. 873 an imperial order 
“commanded the Ta-t¢h priests to go and weleome Buddha’s 
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“bone. On the sth day of the 4th moon, it was brought into 
« Ch'ang-an [Si-an Fu]: the Emperor sat in the An-fuh 
“ Monastery [4% 9§] and personally owlowed to it.” Another 
passige says that “several hundred Ju-féh priests were 
“ordered to welvome the Buddha's bone of the Fuh-mén 
“ monastery of J@ngesieugy Fu.” 


3.—WereE ALL Suhemén Buppuists ? 


A work called the Ww Tény Iwei-yian [Fi 8 B® FG] ays 
that the first Buddhist apostle in China [9% 7] was the 
Worshipful Vharme (38 ER BH] who was also the last of 
the line of 28 in India [9G 9E]. He was the son of Hiang-yith 
(% SE], king of Southern India ; and in the year A.D. 420 
he came to China by the southern sea route, and stayed at a 
temple called the Shaolin Sz (ip $ ¥). This man must 
not be confused with another J/harma, a painter, who came 
hy land to Sz Ch'nan in 580-605. His name was 3 dh XY. 
The Auo Seng Chuan [i TR fH. a 6th century work], says 
that his successor was one Mei Keo [3% Wf], who stood in 
the snow and cut off his arm whilst begging inspiration from 
Dharma. Dharma said :-—* My religion is in the heart, and 
~ ignores written script : apostles must be bound by the heart. 
“ Hence the saying ‘stamp in the heart.” The old Tang She 
wives the same account of harm as that above ; and the 
Sung Shi says that MMirei-k*o brought out a work on the 
human pulse by Jharma. A work called the (Ch‘uan-fuh) 
Chéng-tsuny AZ (4% HE) JE 3 BB) suys that the third apostle 
(= fA] was the priest Tsun [4% HF fifi]. but that nothing 
ix known of his origin, except that he came from the Northern 
Ysi [Tungusic Empire 550-580], and lived in seclusion at 
the Kul-shan Temple [4 py a) of Away Shan [2% Wy) in 
modern An Hwei Province. The fourth apostle was Tuo-sin 
(38 f= K fi], whose real surname was Sz-nw [7] BH). He 
was reémbodied in the person of Hung-jén (94 2% fii], 2 
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native of Mieuny-met [3% H¥] in modern Hu Peh Province. 
Both of them were together at a temple on Lo-(ou Shaw 
[i HL] in A.D. 624. The Wreteny MHirei-yian says that 
the bonze Shén Sin [jit 3B] associated with Confucian scholars 
in his youth, and picked up a greut deal of knowledge : 
suddenly he became a priest and entered the Jingshan 
[HE Wy Se] temple, where he met the fifth apostle Snng-jén, 
and acknowledged with joy, that he had ut last found a real 
master, Finally, the “ History of the Priest Shén-sin” says 
that Tuo-sin and [iny-jéx went together to the Tingeshan 
monastery, and that their religion was ealled the Ting-shen 
Ful-mén ; Shéu-sin looked up to /uny-jén, who therefore 
thought very highly of him. 

A literary effort [48 % FE} of the Tsang Emperor Tai 
Tsung [627-650] deseribes the celebrated traveller //éen 


Chacang as a Leader of the Fut-men (3% FY Z& HA Fh). 


4—Dors the Worp 7 vee BELONG TO NESTURLANISM ALONE ? 


The Sui Sho [7th century] suys, in connection with the 
state of A*ang [&], (which has been abundantly proved to be 
identical with Samareand) :—* They have a body of Turkish 
“law [8 #2), which is placed in the Nestorian temple 
“ (GR fa]; and, when any punishment is to be awarded, they 
“take und decide it by this.” In translating the remarks of 
the Wing Shi, written nearly a thousand years later, upon 
Samareand ($i 55 56 22), Dr. Brerscunumperr (China Review, 
Vol. V, Page 127] shows that, in the fourteenth century, 
there was still « hall there, in which the suered book (then, 
of course, Moslem), was explained. And that this Nestorian 
body of law had found its way into China previous to the 
year A.D, 800 is evident from the remark made by the poet 
P% Sihehin (@ Bp, Zany dynasty] that there was a §§ f# 
in the Wu-h‘iu Temple [$€ fr $$], somewhere in China. 
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That the Turkish races had Nestorian temples among them, 
previous to their conversion to Moslem, seems plain from the 
following extract from the Vieyang Tsad-tsu, [ES HE 2A] 
a work of the eighth century: The Turks [9@ RK], in 
worshipping Gou [jiK iif], have no temples or shrines [im] Mi). 
They carve sandal into figures, which they pat in skin bags, 
and, wherever they go, they smear them over with an unguent 
(8G HE]. sometimes lashing them on to a stake; and they 
sacrifice to them [ji@ 2] at the four seasons. 

The Si Ki Tsung Ya save:—*In the fifth year of Chéng- 
* Inn [ AD. 631] imperial orders were given for the 
“ construction of a Nestorian temple [RAF] in the Chiwng- 
* hwe division [Be 4% Hj] of Chtung-co ; and it was called the 
“ Syrian [Je EJ or Persian [9% Bf] temple [sp].” Again: 
“The Emperor Ww Tag [841-6] destroyed the Buddhist 
~ temples, and made the priests commoners, In A.D. 845 she 
“ordered the Syrian Archimandrite and sixty others [i 


* $8 BE Ke AK FE] to revert to the lay status.” ° 


ee a ne —— os 


* The last two extracts are taken from the Si-lri Ts'ung-Ya [ ae ee | 
a work which, according ta WYLIE'S Notes on Chinese Literature, was written 
by Yao K‘wan [idk @) in the 12th century, and partly or wholly 
republished during the Afing dynasty, in an encyclopedic eollevtion known 
as the Pai Hai [7% | 

An extract from the Hwei-chu Lith [ it iS $l, however, states that 
the Si-kri Te'an-yit [wa Figs #1 was compiled at Veo K‘waa's 
direction by [some one whose personal name was] Wei i. anil that it 
wns a very complete collection of notes on vnelent and modern thingr. 

This leavus us pretty much where we were, WYLIE does not seem to 
mention the Zfrei-chn Lik at all. But an extract from the T"wag Kav 
(3 %) informe ux that the Intter work was compiled by one Wang Ming- 
tating [x AA el, son of Wang Chih [= $F | who, according fo WYLTR, 
wrote in the 12th century. 

Tt is clear therefore that the two authorities or the one, if both be 
jentical, date from the twelfth century A.D. 
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5.—Wenr aun /oe-ss Prrasts NESTORIANE Y 


An extract from the oll 7ng Sha says that, during the 
reign A.D, 806-821, the Uigurs snecessfully applied for leave 
to establish Moni [fj JE] temples in 7/o-nar Fu and Tui- 
ytian Fu ; and the Kung Kien gives the year A.D, 806 as the 
date of the first introduction of .Won/ sectarians, who are 
described as being Uigur subjects, but Buddhists and Taoists 
by religion [3 B38 A Z #8). Another extract from the 
Sung Shi says that, in the state of Ado Cleang [i B, during 
the period 960-1127 the Uigur metropolis], there was a Won? 
temple where the Persian priests [#% HF f#] held their separate 
rites; they were the so-called “heretics” [$p3&] of the 
Buddhist Siitres, 

A work called the 7¥en-lwan Shu-chu [RE H HE, the 
date of which L cumot find], says that “the Great Unity 
“ [i= —] ix the most worshipful Goud of Heaven,” to which a 
commentator adds, [4% 7K BE]: “the custom of all Western 
“nations is to worship the Eternal God of Heaven [ or 
“ Kiw).” 

The Fuh-yiun Cho-lin [$e Ht BH He) says that there was a 
very learned polemical Brahman in the Lion state [Ceylon], 
champion of the [Varun [ &p 3], who, hearing that 
Kumdvajive was preaching Buddhism in North-west China, 
(EA Hf, and at the Toa court, 397-415], vot on a camel with 
his books, and came to Changean. The Tisin Shu says that 
Kumérajira’s mother had been with the King of Auche 
(Hi 36), and that she went, with her son to India, and tried 
to dissuade him from preaching in China, Also that “ his 
« father was a clever and virtnous man, and had declined the 
* hereditary premiership, crossed the Orion Range, and come 
* cast.” From these extracts it would seem that Avondrajira 
was not a Hindoo, but a Auele Turk. 
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b.—Warar oraEerR Reiicions, nrstprs Nestorianism AND 
PROBABLY ZOROASTERISM, FLOURISHED Iw rae Oiecr 
Ann Norvru-west (HINA Rraton ? 


The Turkish races, and the Uigurs expecially, seem to have 
been religiously inclined, and tolerant to all religion, for the 
Sung Moh Ki-wén (fh H SE BA. a 12th century history of the 
AVuchéns], says:—The Uigurs are very devout Buddhists ; 
when they worship, they wear the Auehdya, and use the 
Sanskrit or Hindoo tongus, [fp 4 #). The Suag Shi 
says of Auo Cheung: There are over 50 Buddhist monasteries, 
all with door-slabs presented by the Tag dynasty : in: their 
monasteries they have several Chinese dictionaries and other 
works [AF ii. Se Fj RE FH. cte.). 

The Si-hu Chimytt (PR YA GE BB. possibly the same as the 
Si-lun Chi-tsuan ¥€ of Wytir, 18th century] says that ~* wax- 
* fasting is a eustom under which barbarian priests of the 
~ Western regions, during fast time, weigh their bodies and 
“make a wax figure of like weight : when the fast is over, 
* they again weigh themselves, and, it their bodies are heavier 
* than the wax, they have been good ; if lighter, then their 
~ efforts have failed.” 

The Fub-yttan Chu-lin [3 Rte BRK, Teh century] says — 
“The Sitras [8f] in the West are all written in characters 
“ derived from Sanskrit [ji 4], but some of the 3b states 
“use forms of it very different from others.” The word 
for Sanskrit is loosely used, for we find Pushpa, the Tibetan 
preceptor of Kublai described in the Vian Shi as a 3 fB, 
whilst the Liao Shi, or Atan History, says that in A.D. 1001 
a “Sanskrit priest” and distinguished physician was introduced 
to court by the Uigurs. 

The Méng-ki Pih-tun, (HE FE Be, a very good authority 
of the 11th century], says that in the Ven-chow (iE HA) Mills 
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there is a Buddhist temple of the 7s‘ state (3E GR 
probably referring ito the Tibetan Tsé» dynasty of Veo 9 
(884-417), which {sueceeded the Tibetan 7sin dynasty of 
Pon ov Fn. FR or i (351-305), both in North-west China, 


and also in relatifm with the Cashmir Buddhists], in the 
court of which is Ming Ses [FOG] grave, 


7.—Is THRRE ANY Biriroe THAT ANY Forni Preests RvR 
west to Cantox? Were sor Tae “ Sga-rormiunnns” 
PROBABLY MERE ieee GOING THROCGH THEIR DatTLy 
Reniglots OBSERVANCES ? 


t 

The dih Trung Chi — EB. 1 suppose the Vaws dynasty 
edition, ] says — that south-east of Shao Chon [that is 
somewhere on the Crtton coast] there is a port. called 
Tuo Ki CBF BW), to which, during the Licuy dynasty LAD. 
02-555). 1 Hindoo priest «ame in a merchant ship. This 
statement is confirmed hy an extract from a stone tablet 
of the Sth century in praise) of one Ja Teg's CB 
administration at Tsao A“/, saying :—* The great barbarian 
“ships from Annam, and the Western sea-voing craft from 
“India [ Sp BH) all shared in his kindness.” Another 
panegyrie of the same date, on} the same man, speaks of the 
valuable freights [$% ff] he at The Tsang Shu speaks 
of Pulo Condor ships (8b AP AAJ at Canton in the Empress 
Wes time (684-704), and of suk affray with the captain of 
one of them, in connection with sme extortion, and sus that, 
luring the tenure of office off the Bsth descendant of 
Confucius there, (A.D, 808], the mooring-dues exacted from 
barbarian ships were abolished. There had been great 
corruption after the reign 714-742, An undated inscription 
speaks of a sort of Hoppo at Canton called the PAR #4 . 
The. poet Ju Fu [fk FF 812-870] ‘sings of “thousands of. 
Sea-Turk ships” [fie #§ 44], whieh probably refers to the 
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Arab traders, The T'ang Shu says that Wer Chéag-kwan 
Ct JE BH), nephew of [the famous Tibetan frontier adminis- 
trator] Wet Koo (it §&, 9th century], “was appointed 
* Imperial Commissioner at Canton (#@ 7 fi HE fi). The 
* maritime traders had hitherto been obliged to give the first 
* pick of their ivory, pearls, ete., to the great officers [4& Bip] 
“at nominal prices; but atter his arrival there was no 
“such demand made, and his understrappers grumbled at 
“his integrity.” Again :—* During the Emperor Avng’s 
* reign [about A.D. 825) the maritime traders offered ari 
~ wood and timber for building pavilions [44 $f." The Iw 
Tai Shi says that Lin Chtany [3] §R. Emperor of the 
Southern Aa dynasty reigning at Canton. about A.D. 970], 
“was dallying with his palace yirls and Persian [yg 3] 
“women in the inner apartments, and left the government of 
“ his state to the ministers.” The Tsuagetiroh Shi-pu (BE 
sh Fj, doubtless of the Tax dynasty] says that the Lion 
state’s [Ceylon] ships were the largest that came to Canton 
Cia MH). wnd that, on their arrival filled with precious goods, 
the Governor at once reported the fact to the Emperor. 


s8.—Is ruere Nov Byipexce or Eanry Forres Sea-Trave 
with Fun Kaen axp Cun Kiang Ports as wer ? 


aA. The Peh Shi [7th century] says that Lvochoo is five 
days? sail from Avenue [HB 4% modern Foochow]. The 
Chung-hing Hwei-yoo [Fp AF B, Southern Sung, | says 
that, during the reign 1181-1163, the Emperor was alive to 
the importance of encouraging barbarian ships by having an 
honest officer at Foochow. 

B. The Woekwoh Ku-shi Ce BH B. 10th century} says 
that one Weg Veu-pin was appointed to 7'st@un-chon, 
and used to successfully freight a barbarian ship every good 
year, The Vaan Sh? [Mongol] mentions the appointment of 
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one Atwei-*eei to watch the ships at Ts‘dan-chou [RR fh. 
See the late Mr. Mayers’ remarks on page 185 of Vol. LV. 
of the Chine Review). The same work says that junks from 
Tsitan-nan [§& Fi) pass Clampa on their way to Java. The 
Wén-hien Tung-kiuo says the largest ships that came to China 
were of one thousand doran [3 PR] capacity, with only one 
mast: each foran was 300 pounds [400 Tbs. ae] Boran is 
evidently a foreign word, but it does not appear to what port 
these large ships came. 

(. The T-yiian ($8 $B, yuere date.) says: During the 
reign 826-837, during the building of a granary at Shan-y/n 
[opposite Hangchow] two large boats were dug up, and in them 
were found coins with characters on the rim, Oneyany Sin 
(BK &% #4 11th century] says : “ Hangchow, [8% HR] ever since 
“the Five Dynasties | 10th century], has had the good sense to 
“obey China [proper], to respectfully ask commands, and to 
“cease warring, The people are now rich and happy, and the 
“town is splendidly built, having a population of over 100,000 
* fumilies, and being shut in between the Jake and the mountains. 
“ Fuh Kien traders and all sorts of sea-going ships crowd the 
“harbour.” The Weta! SAT says that “Tsien Lin ot We-Liied, 
(22 oH SB EB, independently ruling at Hangchow A.D. 9007, 
“frequently sent envoys across the sea, and all the sea-ports 
“did a large trade with his people,” The “ good sense” 
evidently alludes to the period subsequent to his reign. 

dd, The Ming Vihettung Chi (AA — 6 FH] sus that Chaprw 
(7 jf near Hangehow] is in the P*ing-lw district (2B ¥], 
and that, during the Jax [Mongol] time, foreign ships 
congregated there, The sume work says that * Cease [i 78] 
“was in the /u/-yee district of Aa-iiny Fu; and that, during 
- the reign of Kublai Khan, it was a great resort for traders, 
“for which reason the Jény dynasty built 2 wall round the 
“harbour, and gave to the place the name of Aux-p‘w Mart.” 
The city of Hui-yen was near the old Salt Town [ig Bf #4] 
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which had been two centuries earlier submerged by the 
inrowls of the sea. The Shén Pao reported that valuable 
porcelains were dug up here in 1887 when part of the old 
town Wis exposed to view. . 

The result of the above quotations, all of which are taken 
from the P*ei-wén Vin-su, seems to me to be as follows —_ 

L. There is no evidence that imy Nestorians ever were 
wt Canton, or that any Persian Christians ever were 
there, 

2. Nor that Canton was Cans, or that Canyfu was any 
other place than Kan-p‘w. 

3. There is plenty of evidence that both Persians 
and Arabs went to Canton ; and it seems likely that they 
were also among the foreigners who plainly went in 
ships to Fuh Kien and Chéh Kiang ports. 

4. The term Vu-téh Sény was undoubtedly applied 
to Nestorius, and to their religion the hing kico ($0: 
but the term Tu-téh Sény was also applied to the Fuh-mén 
priests, and to priests from India. : 

5. If all the Fuh-mén were not Buddhists, at Jeast 
some of them were. It is certain that some Fah-mén 
were Buddhist sectaries of some sort, and there is nothing 
to shew that all were not. 

6. The Wie-tao were not orthodox Buddhists, and there 
is nothing to shew that any of them were Buddhists ut 
wll. Some of them were Po-xz and Moni priests. 

7. Ta Tsin is not only identical with Fud-lim in the 
sense of “Syria,” but, in connection with ecclesiastical 
matters only, it ix interchanged also with Lows. Lt 
seems not unlikely that Po-s: and Persian both mean 
” Parsee * in’ many cases, both in China and in the West. 

8. The word tien [§%, or Heaven asa spiritual abstrac- 
tion] cannot be shewn to have been applied exclusively 
to Nestorians. 
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9. Pos: . priests were in- some cases identical with 
Joné priests ; in others with Syrian Nestorians. 

10. The Arabs traded all along the China const as far 
us they found ports. 


THE “TENT THEORY” OF CHINESE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By &. RITTER von FRIES. 
ae 


When reading the proceedings of the meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on the 21st February, as published in the 
North-China Herald, l noticed that Mr. Canuts, one of the 
members present, in commenting on Dr. Epxins’ ‘paper on 
“Chinese Architecture,” expressed his surprise that the learned 
author had made slight reference to the Tent Theory, and 
even doubted whether it was a tenable hypothesis that the 
curved roots of Chinese buildings had developed out of and 
were a remnant of ancient tent-habitations, 

In regard to the theory, I venture—though « layman in 
matters of architecture—to express my view, hoping’ to elicit 
in this way information from some of the learned members 
of our Society who have entered into this question, and 
arrived perhaps already at a definite result, either supporting 
or upsetting my argument. 

My conviction is, and [ hope to be able to prove it, that 
Dr. Epxiys was perfectly correct in abandoning « hypothesis 
which cannot be upheld substantially, The few “ proofs” which 
Mr. Carurs brings forward, I find, are as little an obstacle to 
discarding the tent theory as they are a support of the same. 

_It we are to assume that the shape of the tent was so 
fumiliar to the Chinese that they continued to preserve the 
same even in their structures of masonry, we must in the 
first place be able to show that the dwellings of the natives 
ever consisted of tents. In which period of the history of 
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this people, wonderfully complete as it is, do we find a hint 
of their having lived in tents? If we go so far back as to 
the mythical sovereigns Yu Ch‘no (47 BE) and Huang Ti 
(Ht FH), we read that they tanght the people to build houses 
and cities. Of course this is myth; but would even myth 
abstain from mentioning the existence of tents altogether, 
if they had heen the first and usual form of their quarters at 
any time? The Chinese fully realise the fret that a nation 
in its childhood is uncivilised, and they are not ashamed to 
relate that their ancestors “ate hairs and drank blood,” 
hefore some one of the Sui-jén family (BEB A BG) discovered 
fire. Why, then, should they ignore the tents, which they 
would doubtless have kept longer than that strange food and 
heverage, especially if wo find it reasonably assumable that 
this form of «welling had any influence on their architecture. 
I have nowhere come across a passage yet which would show 
that the Chinese were formerly in the habit of making use 
of these portable structures ax constant habitations. In the 
absence of such a passage, 1 must also put the question ; 
were the Chinese cyer a nomadic tribe, xo as to require tents, 
or so ax to be in cireumstances to find them useful? As far 
as I am aware, the Uhinese neither consider themselves, nor 
ure they by Western historians described, as nomads. We 
have every reason to believe that they were as carly as 
possible a settled people, and essentially agriculturists, (note 
Shén-nong, the divine hushandman) a mode of life which 
in itself excludes migration. In the face of these facts, we 
should, I should say, require very strong proofs to believe 
that the Chinese were, instead of cave and hut dwellers, at 
any time dwellers in tents, That tents have been employed 
by them on their numerous warlike expeditions, even in 
remote antiquity, L am quite willing to concede, as they 
could have learned their usefulness in such eases from their 
northern nomadic neighbours. 
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The next point in favour of my argument is etymological. 
Do any of the characters, or part of them, which bear the 
signification of house, dwelling, home, ete., have the slightest 
reference to a tent-like structure? Do not the radicals 
eH QGnien) and Fi (di) unmistakably point to both a cave 
und a dwelling with doors, indicating surely that a tent 
* cannot be meant? Finally, the expression chang-fang, meaning 
a tent, is a compositum, and therefore naturally also of more 
recent invention, 

If it is not possible to acdduce proofs in either history or 
language in support of the tent theory, by what circumstances 
then, I. may be allowed to ask, are we forced to assume, 
in spite of this significant silence, that the shape of the tent 
is the cause of the characteristic form and arrangement of 
Chinese buildings? The singularly curved roof, I am told, 
is such a podmui faeie proof, I venture not only to disbelieve 
that the usual Chinese root has derived its shape from the 
tent, but to go farther, maintaining that such a curve has 
searcely anything in it parallel to a tent at all. The outlines 
of the latter are necessarily straight, and it is the space 
between the framework, covered with cloth, skins, and the 
like material, which would bend and show «a curve, and this 
again principally with tents having a triangular profile, which 
are the sort least likely to have been used, The gurt which 
the Tartars, Kirghese. and Kalmuks construct is round and 
often hemispherical, and bears no resemblance whatever to 
the Chinese house, The surtace of the roof of native houses 
is not bent, but the masonry or beams at both its ends, also 
sometimes the ridge of the house, show the typical curve. 
The roof surface, on the contrary, is perfectly even and bears, 
especially in the South, obvious traces of split bamboo roofing 
alternately showing the concave and convex, the convex 
parts swelling upwards like ribs, which form it has been 
found useful te follow even in tile roofs. It is therefore 
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evident to me that the Chinese honse of the present age 
originated from caves and hnts, and the apparently puzzling 
flourish of corners and ridge of the roof of buildings ean, 
if it must be derived, just as well have been eansed by the 
uneven forms of the rude material used to build the primeval 
hut. Lam, however, more of the opinion that this peculiarly 
shaped line was no inheritance of days of yore, but is an 
artistic embellishment given to the gradually more improved 
houses and temples. That wooden buildings apparently 
induce the constructor to add projections to the roof ani 
increaxe its ornamentation [ find illustrated in the primitive 
houses of peasunts in some parts of the Austrian Alps, where 
the wide outstretched rafters at the corners are yery often 
decorated with fantastic carvings, and those on the long side 
of the roof are bent upwards, and are utilised at the same 
time to support the eaves. Most of the Chinese ornamenta- 
tion, which Dr. Enkins rightly asserts ought to be considered 
Buddhist, is incongruent with that indigenous fondness for 
the rectangle which is exhibited in their architecture, furni- 
ture and dress, and I can therefore not suppress my doubt 
whether the characteristically curved roof is originally 
Chinese, There is, I am perfectly aware, neither in India 
nor anywhere else an exact parallel to it to be found, whieh 
we might consider the original of that form, and I consequently 
express my doubts with reservation. The archeological 
remains of Egypt, the country which seemingly had the same 
propensity for a geometrical arrangement as China, show 
uniformity in every branch of the plastic arts, because they 
are all equally Egyptian. 

In. coneluding, I solicit a renewed attention on the part 
of the loarned members of the Society to this interesting 
question, 


NOTE ON THE COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY 
OF MALES AND FEMALES IN JAPAN. 
BY T. E, HALLIFAX, 


eoeerenisieninnasataipitsiihitneneteincite 


The appended list, taken from the census report published 
in March 1890, may he of some little interest, as showing 
the greater longevity of females over that of males in Japan, 
and the impunity with which the Japanese inhale both 
tobucco and charcoal fumes. Lt is the wniversal custom in 
Japanese houses during autumn, winter and spring to 
warm the rooms with charcoal fires. These of themselves 
would not prove very harmful, as the houses are so badly 
constructed ax to adinit draughts from all sides, and thereby 
render the fumes comparatively innocuous; but the people, 
both men and women, have a habit of sitting close to the fire 
with their heads leaning over, xo as to inhale fumes to such 
an extent,as would speedily knock over a European, Again, 
both sexes ure inveterate smokers, anc inhale all the tobacco 
smoke. Of course many people of Europe inhale tobacco 
smoke, but they do not inhale charcoal fumes also : and it is 
rather matter for surprise that any Japanese reach a hundred, 
seeing that a great part of their lives they are inhaling 
poisonous matter, thereby diminishing in the same proportion 
the necessary supply of oxygen, Among my own acquain- 
tance are several old women, nearer eighty than seventy, 
who are inveterate smokers, and who, during three-fourths 
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of the year, crouch over the charcoal fire. yet who are still 
remarkably healthy and active. 


AGE. 
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Se 


Mixores of a CGexerat Mrrvine held in the Society's Library, 
Museum Row, Shanghai, on Friday, 21at February 1890, at 9 pam, 


Mr, P. J, Huanes (President) ocenpied the chair, There were 
about 80 persons present. 

The How. Sacrerany (Mr, W. Bright), in opening the proceedings, 
sail that as the business of the last meeting of the Society, 
held on the 20th December, had been folly reported in the daily 
newspapers, le thought that, with the permission of those present, 
the iniuutes might be taken as read, At the last meeting: the 
President had mentioned that the abstract of the replies to the 
Weights, Measures, and Currency circular was in course of 
preparation by Mr. Morse. It was now his duty to report to the 
meeting that the abstract had been received, and would form a valuable 
addition to the eurrent fascienle of the Society's Journal, which was 
shortly to he published, The thanks of the Society were due to their 
correspomlonts for their replies, and especially to Mr. Morse for the 
yeent pains he had bestowed on the preparation of the summary. 
The Cirenlar for 1890 on * Enland Communications * had just been 
issued, and would, he hoped, elicit even more numerous and exhaustive 
~ replies than resulted from the issue of the last Circular. The 
information songht on the present occasion to be obtained from all 
parts of Chine and Corea had reference to the inain reads, the con- 
dition of the ancient and modern roads, particulars of noteworthy 
bridges, viaduets and tunnels, of modes of conveyance, rate and cost 
of travelling, cost of carriage of goods, and accommodatifn for 
travellers, He might add, in conclusion, that, owing to the difficulty 
experience, in some cases of obtaining subscriptions from members, 
the Council had decided to remove from the list the names of those 
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who had failed to pay their subscriptions for the past three years, and 
to print in the next fascicule of the Journal a notice to the effect that 
members whose subscriptions were a year in arrear would receive no 
farther publications of the Society. 

The Prrstpeyt said that he had much pleasnee in announcing the 
clection, since the last mecting of the Socicty, of the following gentle- 
wen: Messrs. Max Goruer (Consnl-General for Belginm), F. M. 
Gratroy and Fenp. Riven. In the name of the Society, he desired 
to thank M. Janet for his kindness in arranging and classifying the 
specimens of butterflies in the Musenm. He had heen requested to 
intimate to members that they would greatly assist their indefatigable 
Hon. Librarian (Dr. Faber), in his arduous labour of re-arranging 
the books in the Library, if they would kindly return without delay 
any works which might happen to be in their possession. There were 
at present some forty books miissing ; the absence of such was, to say 
the least, exceedingly inconvenient. The lecture on “ Chinesr 
Architectare,” which they were to have the pleasure of hearing from 
Dr. Edkins that evening, would, he was informed, treat the subject 
fron the historical point of view. The well-known learning and 
ability of the lecturer entitled them to expect a lecture of more than 
ordinary interest, and he was glad to see many present, though 
doubtless there would have been a much larger audience luul not the 
weather been so severe, Among those present he noticed some who 
had travelled extensively in the interior, and who had donbtless come 
across remains of ancient edifices and seen the cave uni rock dyvellings 
describul by Dr. Williamson in his interesting work, Journeys in 
North China. There were other gentlemen—and perhaps ladies, too— 
who, although they had not gone so far afield, had closely observed 
the facts within their reach, and who might possibly favour the meeting 
with the results of their observations. ast, and perhaps not least, 
there were present professional gentlemen able, as he hoped they would 
be willing, to tell then something abont Chinese architecture regarded 
from the standpoint of Western science. He had no donbt that thus 
many novel and interesting facta would be elicited, and a flood of light 
thrown upon a subject which, as far as he knew, had not hitherto been 
discussed at a meeting of the Society, 
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Dr. J. Epxivs then read extracts from his paper on ‘“ Chinese 
Architecture,” which is printed in extenso pp. 258 seg, of this volume. 

Tn the diseussion which followed, 

General Mesxy thought that the different interpretations of 
scholars in regard to the caves aud kilns arose from the use of the 
same character to express both, as was the case in Shansi and Kansu, 
though in Szechuan the caves were known by a distinct name. The 
lovas referred to by the lecturer resembled chalk, was easily worked, 
and was used for making enbins, beds, stoves, etc. The ornaments 
which he had noticed round the graves of Emperors were usually in 
pairs ; there were two torches, two goats, two horses, two men, and 
som. The graves had large tablets, with inscriptions similar to 
those on tombstones in Western countries. The cap (or mao-tzu) at 
the top ef the tablets had designs of dragons holding balls— 
presumably of fire. There were caves of the Tang dynasty ten or so 
niles west of Honan-fa exeented ont of solid rock, and many of them 
very large. Excepting the porcelain pagoda at Nanking, the pagodas 
he lual seen were mostly of brick. 

Dr. Fanen said that he had followed with much interest the 
valuable paper of Dr, Epxuys, and only regretted that he found it 
impossible to remember the great number of minor details. He wished 
to ask the lecturer a question, namely, “ What was the characteristic 
feature of Chinese architecture ?"—in the sense that we speak of 
parallel lines forming the characteristic of Greek architecture, of the 
vertical line with pointed arch of Gothic, and of the round arch of the 
Roman style. 

Dr.-Evxtxs replied that he considered the roof the characteristic 
feature of Chinese architecture. : 

Dr. Fasrr, continuing, said that the roof was certainly very 
characteristie of Chinese architecture. Architecture, however, was 
not merely workmanship, but a science and an art. The roof could 
not be considered as an object in itself, but only in connexion with 
the building to which it belonged, and of which, as an organic Whole, 
it must be a part. Herein Chinese architecture was deficient. The 
ground plan was sometimes well proportioned, but the leading from it 
to the superficial roof was seldom perfect, except, perhaps, in small 
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open garden-houses, in which the Chinese excel. Though the roof 
was not exelnsively supported by walls, but hy pillars also, the pillars 
in themselves showed no artistic perfection, They had conmonly a 
pedestal, of which there were various forms in China, but no capital. 
Only very rarely was a rongh begiming of sich to be seen in China. 
The upper portion of the pillar was pierced by cross-pieces, enumonly 
of wood, This piercing pointed to wool-construction as another 
feature of Chinese architecture. For this reason uo vaults were to be 
met with, the very few exceptions, on the Omei Mountain aed in 
graves, pointing to foreign workmanship. Dr, Edkins had mentioned 
a building entirely of stone; it woull be interesting to get more 
particulars alent such. Then with regard tu the Ming-t‘ang, they 
had been told that it was a aquare building with a round roof. To 
accomplish that in an artistic way, to the satisfaction of cultivated, 
wathetic ideas, meant the highest perfection in architecture. It 
would mek an anticipation vf Michael Angelo aud Wren, 3,000 years 
ago. But we might as well believe in the squaring of the circle by 
the Chinese. Probably a rownd roof was shnply put ou a square one. 
That the Ming-t‘ang, at the Ttai Mountain, was more maguificent 
than other buildings of the kind was due to the near relationship of 
the Dake of Lu, commenty called Chow Kung, to the Luperial house 
of the Chow, and to his great merits in establishing that dynasty in 
China. He was invested with the feudal State of La, and special 
privileges were granted to him. Some of these referred to the Ming- 
tang. ‘This was a large building for ancestral worship, for audiences, 
wud for the reception of the Emperor on his tours of inspection. 
There were four other buildings of the kind in China at the time, the 
principal one being at the Lmperial residence. Tn the Zi-té they 
were tohl that the Emperors of the Shang and Hsia dynasties had 
similar buildings under other umes. Though that kind of building 
served fur ‘religions as well as for political purposes, it did not follow 
that all ancient Chinese Luilklings were devoted to religious observances. 
There” were very curly notices in Chinese literature of markets, 
of walled cities, of yranaries and other store-houses, of stables, 
towers, ete, All such buildings were doubtless very prosaic iu outline, 
only serving for the immediate necessities of life. The designs of all 
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larger buildings in China exhibit an inmense waste of space ; the 
principal impression was received from the vast dimensions, which, 
according to Burke, are always the sign of a common and low 
imagination, Of more or less beauty, however, were the gates and 
gateways, and, as a branch of them, the memorial arches. Their 
ornamentation was often beautiful. But even in their ormunentation 
the Chinese rarely, if ever, exhibited congruity of detail, The details 
were often perfect, but they were seldom in such fall harmony with 
other details as to present to the spectator the pleasing aspect of a 
harmonious work of art. The distinction of a classical and post- 
classical period in Chinese architectwe was searcely tenable, and 
certainly of Int little importance. Very marked, however, was the 
Buddhistie periol, No mention had been made of the influence of 
Mohammedan architecture in China, There was wuloubtedly such 
from Arabian (for exmmple, in Gunton), from Persia, and from 
Turkestan, [t was possible that the superiority of the architecture 
of the Ming dynasty could be traced to that source. 

Dr. Witiiamson said there were comparatively few allusions to 
the buildings of the Chinese in ancient books, and it would be casier 
to describe their dresses than their dwellings, ‘The few which existed 
had been utilised by Dr. Evxixs. There was no doubt that the 
lecturer was right in saying that the first end was geometrical, 
and this was also true of contemporaneous architecture. The 
early Babylonian and Assyrian atchitecture was emphatically 
geometrical — usually rectagonal — crowned often with a dome 
or an octagon; so also with the earliest Egyptian. The Great 
Pyramid was a geometrical problem from base to apex. And in 
regan to these the lecturer was also right in saying that svicnee 
preceded superstition. Those two styles of architecture seemed to - 
have hak no begiiming, but to have sprung up in their richest glory 
like Minerva full grown and armed from the brain of Jupiter. ‘This 
was true likewise of the most ancient Egyptian statues, alike as 
regards size, expression, and finish, bn regard to the second Stage, 
the speaker thought it was very likely that Ts‘in Shi Huang had 
vbtained his ideas of parks and gardens and other of his public works 
from the royal palaces of Babylonia, which appeared 30 unexpectedly 
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in China, as with the touch of a magician’s wand. Ts‘in Shi Huang 
lived in the distant north-west, aud there could be no doubt that 
there was far more intercourse in those times between Central Asia 
and Asia Minor than was once supposed. 

Mr. Hownes (the President) snggested that the resemblance 
between the Chinese house and the Mongol tent might account for 
the style of Chinese Imildings, He had not heard that subject 
referred to in the course of the discussion, and perhaps there were 
some present who could enlighten them with regard to it. 

Dr. Evxins stated that he knew that that was a favourite theory, 
but he had not much faith in it. 

General Messy having made a brief reference to the resemblance 
between the portable canopy used at military reviews, to shelter the 
inspecting officer, and the concave roofs met with in China, 

Mr. Cantus said that he was rather surprised to hear the learned 
lecturer call in question the origin of Chinese architecture. It was 
not only the outer slope of the roof ina Chinese house which bore a 
resemblance to a tent; there were many other features in common. 
In building it, the wooden framework was first placed in position, 
after which the brickwork was filled in, the sequence of work being 
the same as that with a tent’s pole and its covering. Further, the 
rafters overlapped the pillars to a degree which, though natural in a 
tent, was certainly not neeessary in a more stable stracture, There 
was also 2 complete abseuce of any arch; lut perhaps the wost 
striking resemblance between a Chinese honse and a tent lay in the 
divisions corresponding to the spaces between the poles or pillars, 
which necessarily, with the exception of the central space, were 
equidistunt from cach other, Nor, again, was it only in the interior 
of the house that the resemblance existed. The main building was 
slightly raisxed above the others, and was approached by a pathway 
flanked by the buildings of secondary importance. The women's 
quarters were at the back of the main building aud thus screened 
from Sight. No coninunication existed between the different buildings, 
and if it was desired to pass from one courtyard to another, the 
passage lay outside the intervening buildings, and not through them. 
All these conditions were such as would exist in a camp, the chief's 
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tent being on a slightly higher ground than the rest, the approach to 
it being guarded by his officers’ tents, and the communications from 
one to another being not under cover, but in the open air, There 
was another curions featare to which it was perhaps worth while to 
call attention in passing. The stone socket (sang-tun) in which the 
main pillars stand is ent away on its lower side to such an extent that 
only « comparatively small portion of it rests on the stone slab 
leneath it, This, of course, is a weak point in the stracture, but 
may be due to the fact that formerly the socket reated in the earth 
and not on a stone slab, when, of course, it would be advisable to 
reduce the size of the lower portion in order to admit of its easier 
reception into the earth, This, too, might point to the time when a 
anbatitnte was sought for tent-pegs in the ereetion of solid Imildings, 
There were other buildings than those of the type whieh had been 
referred to. For instance, at Soochow the Wu-liang Tien or Beamless 
Hall, and at Peking the Dram Tower, were specimens of strnetures in 
brick and stome, the like of whieh were found on a smaller scale at the 
cemeteries of persons connected with the Imperial family, In view, 
however, of the resemblanees which existed, in appearance, interior 
arrangements, and general plan, he held that the original idea of a 
Chinese honse was drawn from tents and tent life. 

Dr. Favre said that in regard to the design of Chinese Yaméns 
and similar buildings, he thonght that Mr. Carles’ arguments were 
quite conclusive, He also agreed with General Mesny that the 
concave roof was an imitation of the lines of a teut or portable 
pavilion. Curved roofs were, according to all Chinese authorities, as 
ancient as Chinese architecture. They might believe that, as it 
marked a peculiarity of Chinese artistic feeling, which showed 
unmistakably a horror of straight lines, expecially horizontal ones. 
The forins on the wall-pictures exhibited before them that evening 
were no valid argument against it, for they knew that Ts‘in Shi 
Hnang showed a great interest in’ going against every custom 
prevailing daring the Chow dynasty, which was then ernshed, and a 
new era in social and political life, uot merely a new dynasty, was 
inangarated with irresistible power and relentless cruelty, A few 
aicient relies at one place in China could never be conelusive in 
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reganl to the state of things at other places, and, still less at 
other periods. 

Mr. G. J. Monnisoy stated the usual points in architecture were 
construction, outline, and ornamentation, and as regards constraction 
it Chinese buildings his experience led him to the conclusion that its 
prinvipal feature was its utter badness. There was hardly a building 
erectel so as to last. In pagotas bricks were used, and such 
stractures lasted longer than snost others. Wood formed the chief 
part of the majority of the buildings. The outline was the point to 
whieh Western architects liked to pay most attention, In Chinese 
buildings, except perhaps as regards the roof, and exeept in the case 
of pagodas, there was very little outline. The outline of the semi- 
cirenlar bridges was pleasing to the cye, and had greater attention 
been paid to the fonniations, they would probably have remained to 
the present day, The pleasantest feature of most Chinese buildings, 
and on which the greatest care was evidently bestowed, was the 
ornamentation. In this real merit could be discerned, and the work 
was well worthy of the study of those interested in such anbjects, 

Dr. Fanen proposed a vote of thinks to the lecturer for his very 
interesting lecture, and a similar compliment having been paid to the 
Chairman, the meeting adjourned. 


Misvres of the Axyout. Grxenat Meurixe held at the Soriety’s 
Library on Monday, 19th May 1890, at 9 p.m. 


Mr. P. J. Hownrs (President) in the chair. Between 30 and 
4/) persons were present, inelnding ladies. 

The Sxererary read the Reports and Accounts for the year 
1889-90. 

The CaarkMas observel that the aceonnts showed a balance of 
Tis. 580, and Tls. 70 had sinee been collected. ‘The Reports showed 
that satisfactory progress had been made daring the past session. 
The Masenm had not hen so much favoured as usual, and it was 
hoped that sportsmen would bear this institution in mind, After 
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expressing a hope that the incoming Council would accelerate tho 
work of printing the papers accepted by the Socicty, the Chairman 
anid he hoped members would enable them to still farther inerease the 
attractiveness of their Journal by reviving the “Notes and Queries” 
which used t form an interesting item in the Transactions, Accounts 
of journeys in the interior would be acceptable, especially if read by 
the traveller himself. In this connexion le would remark that 
gentlemen who might happen to visit Si-an-fa in Shensi would confer 
a favour liy reporting, as suggested by his Execlleney Mr. von Brandt, 
on the efficiency of the measures taken for the protection and 
preservation of the Nestorian Tablet. It would be remembered that, 
at the instance of some missionary frivuda, the Council had a letter 
written to Mr, von Brandt on the subivet, and that His Excellency 
and his colleagues had induced the members of the Tsung-li Yamén 
to interest themselves in the matter and to instruct the local 
authorities to take the necessary steps for the preservation of this 
monument of the early relations between China and the West. The 
meeting would be glad to learn that Dr. Bretsehneider had promised 
a paper on the * Botany of the Chinese Classics,” being the second 
part of his Botanicon Sinicum, published by the Society ten years ago. 

On the motion of Mr. P. G. vox MéLiexponrr, seconded by 
Dr. Jaaigsoy, the Report and Accounts were adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. M. PF. A. Fraser, seconded by 
Mr, Mrycanini, the following gentlemen were elected to constitute 
the Council for the ensuing year:—Mr. P. J. Huenus, President; 
Dr, Epxixs and Mr. von Morienxvonrr, Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. W, Bacnur, Hon. Secretary; Mr. Tnos. Brown, Hon. Treasurer; 
Dr, Fanen, Hon, Librarian; Mr. Cau, Boos, Hon. Curator of the 
Museum; Dr. Jautrsox, Rey. A. Winirassox, Lx.D., and 
Messrs. von Faas, Phayrain and D. C. Jansen, Councillors. 

The Cuatnman observed that several of the retiring Council had 
deserved particularly well of the Society during the past year, among 
them being Dr. Faber, Dr. Jamieson, My. Bright and Mr, Bock. 

Dr. Jamigson then proceeded to read a paper by Mr. E, H, Parker 
styled “ Notes on the Nestoriaus in China.” (Vis paper is printed 
at pp. 289 sqq. of this volume.) 
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Dr. Epxrs said he disagreed with the author of the paper in the 
conclusion he arrived at. There was » regular trade carried on by 
the Arabs between Bussurah and Canton, and the Nestorian 
Christians, having to come to China and coming from the same part 
of Asia as the Arabs, would naturally come by the same route. 
The author had been wowise in confining his attention to one book, 
which was a very unsafe thing to do in reading Chinese history. 

Mr. W. Briexr then reat a paper by 8. Ritter yon Fries, on 
“The ‘Tent Theory’ of Chinese Architecture.” (This paper is 
printed at pp. 303 qq. af’ this volume.) 

Dr. Faner thought the writer of the paper rather missed the point 
of Mr. Carles’ argument. Mr. Carles did not mean to express the 
idea that the curved rouf was derived from tents like those of the 
Mongols, or that the ancient Chinese must have lived in such tents, 
On the contrary, Mr. Carles pointed to several yaméus and other 
existing buildings as having derived their shape from stractures in 
an encampment. Dr. Edkins, on the other hand, based his 
argument on some tablets which had been discovered in a certain 
place in China as indicating that in ancient China the curved roof 
was not known. They had learned, from Mr. Parker's paper just 
read, that it was uot wise to confine oneself to one book; and it 
would not be wise to confine oneself, as he considerel Dr. Edkins 
had done in his lecture on “ Chinese Architecture,” to one monument, 
especially one belonging to a dyuasty in which all the ancient 
customs of China were sect upside down, The shape of the roof was 
shown in a line fastened above and below but not stretched tight. 

Dr. Evxins thought the imitation of a tent was probably imported 
into China from other nations. 

General Mesny thought some reason for the use of the eurve in 
Chinese buildings might be found in the former use of bamboos with 
projecting ends. 

Dr. Wutryey said that from ideas gathered from the natives 
themsélyes it was probable that the whole thing arose from 
superstition. The Chinese never make a road straight for any 
considerable distance. Every here and there a crook is made, the 
idea being that any evil influence travelling along the road will be 
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dissipated at the bend. The same idea had probably been applied - 
to the roofs of honses. 
The proceedings terminated with a yote of thanks to the Chairman. 


COUNCIL’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1889-90. 


The Council of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
beg to present, their Report on the operations of the Society during 
the year ended 30th April 1890. 

1. Council.—The office-bearers and members of Council elected 
at the Annual General Meeting held, under the presidency of 
Dr, R. A. Jamison, on the 28th May 1589, were as follows :— 


P. J. Hoenes, m.a., President, 


W. R. Canvas, Esq., , 
P. G. von MoLiEexvorer, Esq., } Vice-Presidents, 


Witiian Briaur, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
Rev. Ennat Fanegn, pr. tuzon,, Hon. Librarian. 
Cant Bock, Esq., Hon. Curator of Museum. 
R. M. Canursect, Esq., Hon. Treasurer 


Josnru EpkINs, D.D., 

W. 8. Eanes, Esq., | 

J. H. Fooks, pr. sur., Councillors. 
R, A. Jasmson, ,4., 

Ven. Archdeacon Moutz, u.p., J 


Of these, Messrs. W. R. Cannes and R, M. Campsens, 
Dr. J. H. Focxn, and the Ven. Archdeacon Mout resigned 
towards the end of their tenure of office, the first-named owing 
to his transfer to another port, and the others owing to their 


departure for Europe. 
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2. Members.—The number of members on the roll at the end of 
the period now reported on comprised 8 Honorary, 24 Corresponding, 
and 218 Ordinary Members (including in-the last-mentioned category 
7 Life Members). The total number of members has decreased 
somewhat, owing toa recent decision of the Couneil regarding the 
ergsure from the list of members of the names of those whose sabscrip- 
tions were much in arrear: the deerease, however, is to a certain extent 
more apparent than real, as many persons who on leaving China 
wished to resign their membership neglected to inform the Society of 
their intention. It is with much regret that the Council have to 
report the decease during 1889 of two prominent and learned 
Orientalists, Prof. W. Schott and Colonel Henry Yale, C.B., 
both of whom were Honorary Members of the Society. 

3. Meetings —At the meetings held since the date of the last 
Connceil’s Report papers on the following subjeets were read :— 

* Government by Women in Eastern Asia,” by D. J. 

Macgowan, Esq., M.D. 

“ Prehistoric China revealed by the Chinese Written Characters,” 

by Dr. Ernst Faber, 

* Chinese Architecture,” by Tr. J. Edkina. 

The reading of these papers was followed by interesting disenssions, 
notes of which will be found in the minutes of the meetings. In 
addition, the following papers have heen accepted, and will he read at 
‘the Annual General Mecting : — 

* Notes on the Nestorians in China,” by E. II. Parker, Esq. 

“The ‘Tent Theory’ of Chinese Architecture,” by 8. Ritter yon Fries. 

4, Journol.—Such of the papers mentioned above as have been 
accepted for publication will appear in the current volume, as also a 
valuable “ Essay on Manchu Literature,” by Mr. P, G. yon Méllendorff, 
aud an abstract, prepared by Mr. H. B. Morse, of the replies to the 
Society's Circular on the “Weights, Measures, and Curreney of 
China.” Incomplete as the information contained in this abstract 
may bé, it has been thought well to publish it, and at the same time 
to solicit further particulars from those in a position to furnish them, 
so as to allow of the information being amplified at an early date, 
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In the current volume will also be found the correspondence between 
the President of the Society and the Doyen of the Diplomatic Body 
at Peking concerning the preservation of the Nestorian Tablet and 
other ancient monuments at Si-an-fa; and the Conncil would here 
beg to tender their thanks to the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
for the interest they have evinced in the subject, and to the Chinese 
High Anthorities for their ready willingness to undertake the necessary 
measures for the protection of these historical treasures. 

5. Officers’ Reports—Appended are the Treasurer's, Curator's 
und Librarian’s Reports. From the Treasurer's Report it will be 
seen that the Society’s financial position is exceptionally satisfactory. 
The balance standing to credit in the Socicty’s Account is Tls. 532.81, 
leing an increase over that of 1888 of Tls. 379.28; while the 
Masemn Account shows a credit balance of Tis. 120.64. An increase 
has to be noted in the sale of the Society’s Journals, thus affording 
satisfactory evidence of the growing appreciation in which the early 
as well as the more recent publications of the Society are held both 
in China and abroad. The Treasurer reports that repeated applications 
to many members have failed to secure the payment of their annual 
snbseriptions. Some of the $615 stated in his Report as ontstanding 
under this heal has since heen paid in, but a considerable sum still 
remains to be collected. Judging that members who have not 
responded to the Treasurer's applications do not desire to have their 
names borne on the Society’s roll of members, the Council, in 
Jannary last, cevided to remove from the list the names of those who 
have failed to pay their subscriptions for the past three years, and 
henceforth members whose subscriptions are one year in arrear will 
receive no further publications of the Society, while, as a reminder, 
the names of such members as have not been heard from for two 
years will in the published list be printed in italics. 

The- Curator’s Report gives a list of the specimens presented 
during the year. While thanking those who in their up-country 
trips, in whatever province they may be, think of the needs of the 
Museum, the Council cannot but regret that the collection is still 
below the standard, as regards variety, that they and all students of 
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natural history desire to sce it reach. The Council have to thank 
M. Janet for his valuable services in arranging and classifying the 
collection of butterflies in the Museum. _ 

The Librarian reports favourably of the work in connexion with 
the Library, and the thanks of the Council are due to Dr. E, Faber 
for his wntiring zeal and devotion to its interests. Much solid work 
has been done, and a great advance has been made towards arranging 
in convenient order, binding, numbering, and cataloguing the works 
in thé Library, and in utilising to the utmost extent the limited 
accommodation the room affords, 


WM. BRIGHT, 
Ton. Secretary. 


30th April 1890. 


ee 
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Appendix I.—Hoy, Treasvnen’s Rerorr. 





The balance at credit of the Socicty on 31st December 1888 was 
Tls. 158.58; the balance at credit on Slst December 1889 was 
Tls. 532.81. As may be seen from the accounts, the increase is 
owing to a large number of subscriptions that were in arrear having 
been collected during the past twelve months. It is greatly to be 
regretted that subscriptions, part due, are still outstanding to the 
extent of $615, viz. :— 

For the year 1888—g 5 
Pa » 1884—g 5 
” » 1885—$ 5 
” » 1886— 15 
” » 1887—§ 55 
9 » 1888—$255 
3 » 1889—$275 


8615 





All members whose subscriptions are in arrear have been written to 
and notified of the fact. No doubt some of the letters have not 
reached their destination, but in many cases this cannot be supposed 
to be the case. There is a considerable increase in the amount 
reesived by sale of the Society’s publications, over the amonnt shown 
in last year’s accounts. Some of the receipts shown in this year's 
aecounts, however, should have been included in the 1888 accounts, 
but, a3 stated in the Treasurer's report last year, as the amount was 
not considerable it was allowed to stand over. 

Museum.—The usual grants have been received from the English 
and French Municipal Councils. The balance in hand on 81st 
December 1889 was only Tls. 120.64, against Tls, 178.41 at the end 
of the previous year; against which, however, it may be noted that 
the interest due on the loan from the Recreation Fund (Tis. 75) was 
not paid in 1888, whereas this year has borne the charge for that as 


well as the current year. 
R. M, CAMPBELL, 


Hon. Treasurer, 


Shanghai, 1st January 1890. 
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Appendix I[,.—Cunaror’s Rxronr. 





T have the hononr to submit herewith my annual report. During 
the year ended 29th March 1890 the Museum has received the 
following donations :— 


Donations. 


July 17th, 1889.—Xylotrupes dichotomus (wood-borer beetle), 
presented by Mr. E. H. Pankzr. 

August 2nd.—Fetus of Nyctereutes procyonoides, presented by 
Mr. W. Lay. 
' September 18th. —Cauprimulgus jotaka (night jar), presented by 
Capt. BucHanan; Ardeola prasinosceles (red-necked heron), 
presented by Mr. E. Hempen: small species of bat, presented by 
Mr. Deicurox-BraysuEn. 


November 19th.—Platalea minor (lesser spoonbill), rare, presented ~ 


by Mr. J. Rosrrrs ; Clangula glaucion (golden-eye duck), presente? 
by Mr. J. M. Yours. 

November 25th.—Skull of Babyrussa, from Celebes, presented ly 
Mr. Cuas. McOasuin: Specimen of Kauri Gum (New Zealand), 
presented by Capt. Wars : Lepus sinensis (Chinese hare), presented 
by Mr. F. A. ve Sr. Crorx. 

December 16th.—Chettusia cinerea (grey peewit), presented by 
Mr, F. A. pg Sr. Croix ; Rudicilla aurorea (grey-headed redstart) 
presented by Mr. F, A. pz Sr, Crorx. 

Cisticola cisticola (fantail warbler), presented by Mr. J. M. Youna. 

December 16th.—Cocothrastes personata, (marked hawfinch), 
presented by Mr. W. S. Exens. 

Jannary 2nd, 1890.—Sciurus castancioventrio (chestnut-bellied 
squirrel), presented by Mr. F, Fennis. 

January 6th—Urocissa sinensis (Chinese blue magpie), presented 
by Mr. F. Fenris, Anser erythropus (lesser white-fronted goose), 


ager 
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_ presented by Mr. Dowoan Grass; Anser sp? presented by 
Mr. Duncan Grass; Janthia cyanura (blue tail), presented by 
Mr. T. H. Wane ; Ardea cinerea (common heron), presented by 
Mr. C. Janrzey. 

Febrnary 10th—Merula sinensis (Chinese blackbird), presented 
by Mr. ©, L. Camera; Canis procyoncides (racoon dog), presented 
by Mr. O. G. Reapy; Felis sinensis (wild cat), presented by 
Mr, O. G. Rrapy. 

Febrnary 27th.—Rallus indicus (Indian water rail), presented by 
Mr. F. A. vm 81. Crorx. 

Monsieur Jagr, a French engineer and an authority on butterflies, 
has kindly undertaken, at mach cost of time, to arrange the collection 
of butterflies in families and repair many of the broken specimens. 
From want of books, many of the species could not be determined ; 
the collection, however, contains many rare examples. 

Attendance of visitors daring the year has been 8,040, 


. 
Cant Bock, 


Hon, Curator. 
Shanghai, 29th March 1890. 
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Appendix IIJ,.—Lrnnantay’s Rerort. 





The Library has given an unusual amount of work during tho 
year, but is now getting into a more satisfactory condition. It was 
found necessary to hand over the sale and despatch of the Society's 
publications to the publishers, Kerry & Watsn, Loorep, of 
Shanghai, thus relieving the Librarian of a deal of work. By this 
transfer of stock of publications from the Library, the room has 
gained sufficient space for a suitable arrangement of the many 
valuable books contained in it. Some of the old book-cases have 
been removed and two large new ones acquired, which fill all available 
space of two walls of the room. As between seven and cight 
thousand pamphlets, fascicules of periodicals, papers and books were 
lying about useless, because unbound and uncatalogued, it was found 
necessary to begin binding at once. This is still going on. The 
task is a tedions one, taking much time, as many portions of 
different books were mingled together. Over 400 volumes have 
been bound during the year hy a Chinese binder, who needs every 
volume put in his hands in proper order, but manages nevertheless 
to make a mistake now and thon. It was unfortunate that the 
well-trained coolic became ill and died during the summer, His 
substitute has, so far, been of little help. Mr. T‘ana was engaged, 
on the Ist January 1890, to assist in preparing a new catalogue. 
Of the Society's Journal, Fascicule 3 of Vol. XXIII, for the year 
1888-89, has been published and distributed during the year. A list 
of all the publications received by the Library since the date of 
last report will be found appended. 


E, Fazsr, 
Hon. Librarian. 


Shaaghai, 3rd April, 1890. 
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List of Works added to the Society’s Library from 
lst April 1889 to 3lst March 1890. 


ASIA. 
CHINA. 
Shanghai : 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : 
Journal : 


Vol. xxiii complete. 
Municipal Council: Report for 1889. 
Imperial Maritime Customs, Statistical Department : 
Customs Gazette, No. Ixxxiii, Jaly-September 1889. 
»  ixxxiv, October-December 1889. 
Medical Reports for the Half-year ended 80th September 
1887. 84th Issue. Shanghai, 1890. 
List of Chinese Lighthouses, Light-veasels, ete., for 1890. 
18th Issue. 
Tariff Returns, 1885. Vols. I. & II. 1889. 
Catalogue of the Chinese Impcrial Maritime Cnstoms’ 
Collection at Philadelphia, 1876. 
Service List, 1889. 
Bulletin Mensuel de l’Observatoire Magnétique et Météorologique 
de Zi-ka-wei, Tome xiv, Année 1888. Zi-ka-wei, 1889, 
and Nos, 173-182, 1889. 
The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, Vol. xx, 
Nos, 1-12, 1889. 
Peking : 
Transactions of the Peking Oriental Society, Vol. ii, Nos. 4 & 5. 


Hongkong : iy 
Observations made at the Hongkong Observatory in the year - 
1888. Hongkong, 1889, 
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JAPAN. 
Tokio: 


Mittheilungen der dentschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens : 
Vol. v, 1889, and Supplement. 
Romazi Zasshi (a Japanese Romanised Paper). Files, 1889. 


Yokohama : 
The Japan Weekly Mail. Files, 1889. 
The Japan Herald Mail Summary. Files, 1889. 


INDIA. 
Bombay : 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A, 8. 

Vol. xvii, part ii, 1889. 

Culcutta: 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : 

Nos. 1-6, 1889. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : 

New Series, Vol. lvii, part i, No. 2, 1888, 
ee. ii, Nos. 1-4, 1888, 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
Paleontologia Indica. Series xiii, Vol. iv, part i, 1889. 


ANNAM. 
Saigon : 
Bulletin de Ia Société des Etudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon. 
Année 1888, 8e fase. 
» 1889, ler Sem. 
Excursions et Reconnaissance, xiv, 1889. 


JAVA. 
Batavia: 


Notulen van de Bataviansch Genootschap yan Kuinsten en 
Wetenschappen : 
Vol. xxvii, fase. 1-8, 1889. 
Table of Contents of the Notulen, 1879-1888, - 
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Tijdschrift voor de Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Vol. xxxiii, fase. 1-4, 1889. 
Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatbock, 1602-1811, Part vi. By 
J, A, van der Chijs, 1889. 
Dagh-Register, Anno 1661. By the same. 
De derde Javaan. Suecessie-Oorlog, 1746-1755. Door P. J. F. 
Loun, 1889. 


AFRICA, 
EGYPT. 
Cuatro: : 
Bulletin de la Société Khédiviale de Géographic, 8¢ Série, No. 2. 


AUSTRALIA, 
Brishane (Queensland) : 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Queensland Branch of the 
Geographical Society of Australasia : 
Vol. iv, 1889, and Vol. y, part i. 


Melbourne : 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria : 
New Series, Vol. i, 1889. 


AMERICA, 
CANADA. 

Toronto: 

Proceedings of the Canadian Institute : 

Third Series, Vols. vi, vii, 1889. 

Montreal; > 

Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada. Micro- 

Palwontology, by E. O. Ulrich, Part ii. 
Contributions to Canadian Paleontology. Vol. i, Part ii, 1889. 
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MEXICO. 
Mexico: 
Memorias de la Sociedad Cientifica “* Antonio Alzate:" 
Vol. i, Fase. 8-12. Vol. ii, 12. Vol. iii, 1-2, 1889, 
Anales del Ministerio do Fomento: 
Vol, viii, Memoria—Atlas, 1887. 
Resumen de 11 Aiios de Observy. Meteorologicos, 1889. 
Anuario del Observatorio Astréndmico Nacional, 1889. 


Puebla: 
Boletin de Estadistica del Estado de Puebla : 
Tomo iii, 1889. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Buenos Ayres: 
Boletin del Instituto Geografico : 
Vol. x, 6-9, 1889. 


UNITED STATES. 


Boston, Mass. : 2 : 
Proceedings of the American Oricntal Society at Boston, 1389. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 
Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
College : 
Vols. xvi, 4, 5, 6, xvii, 8, 4, 5, 6, xviii complete. 
Annual Report of the Curator of the Museum of Coniparatiya 
Zoology at Harvard College, for 1888-1889. 


New York: 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society : 
Vol, xxi, Nos. 1-4, 
- Tho Cobperative Index to Periodicals. 
Vol, v, Nos, 2-4, 1889. 
_ Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery : 
Vol. x, Nos. 1, 8, 4, 
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Philadelphia, Penn. : 
Transactions of the Wagner ree Distitute of Seience + 
Vol. ii, Dee. 1889. 
Procecdings of the American Philosophical Society : 
Vol. xxvi, No. 129, 1884). 
Sulem, Mass. : 
Bulletin of the Essex Lnstitute at Salem : 
Vol. xx, 1-12, 1888. 
» xxi, No, 1-6, 1889. 
Sun L£rancisco, Cal, ; 
Proceedings of the California Acwlemy of Sciences : 
Vol, i, Parts 1 and 2. 
Trenton, NJ. : 
Journal of the Trenton Natural History Society : 
Vol. ii, No. 11, 1889. 
Washington, D.C. : 
Aumual Report of the Board of Reyunts of the Smithsonian 
Inatitution, June 1886, Part 1, 1889. 
Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey : 
Nos, 9-12, 1889. 
U.S. Geological Survey: Mineral Resources of the United 
States, 1887. Washington, 1888. 
Report of the Superintendent of the U. 8, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, showing the progress of the work dhexing the 
fisenl year ending with June 1887: 
Part 1, Text. Washington, 188%. 


EUROPE, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Vienna: 
Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der W issenselai aiten : 
Vols. exvi, exvii, exviii. 
Mittheilungen der K, KK. ( teographischen Gesellschait : 
Vol, xxxi, 1888. ‘ 
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e Jahrbuch der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt : 
Vol, xxxviii, Fasc. 4, 1889. 
» xXxxix, ,, 1-2, 1889. 
Verhandlungen der K. K, Geologischen Reichsanstalt : 
Nos. 1-17, 1889. 
Verhandlungen der K. K. Zoologisch-Botanischen Gesellschaft: 
Vol, xxxix, Fase, 1-2, 1889. 
Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient : 
Vol. xv, 1-12, 1889. 
Annalen des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums : 
Vol. iv, Nos. 2-4, 1889. 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft : 
Vol. xix, 1-4, 1889. 
Budapest : 
Bulletin de la Société Hongroise de Géographie : 
Tome xvii, 1-6, 9, 10, 
Trieste : 
Bollettino della Socivt&é Adriatica di Scienze Naturali : 
Vol, xi, 1889, 
BELGIUM, 
Brussels : 
Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Gdéographie 
18¢ Année, Fase. 1-6, 1889, 


FRANCE. 
Havre: 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie Commerciale : 
1889, 5 fase. 
Parts : 
Compte-Rendu des Séanves de la Société de Géographie : 
Nos. 1-17, 1889, except Nos. 8 & 9. 
Socidté d’ Ethnographic : Journal Mensuel, 2" Série, Nos, 26-36, 
Bplletin de la Société de Géographie : 
7™ Série, Tome x, 1-8, 1889. 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie Commerciale : 
Tome xi, 2-4, 
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Tours : 
Revue de la Société de Géographie de Tours, 6™ Année, 
Nos, 1-9 (except No. 4), 1889, 


GERMANY, 


Berlin: ; 

Sitaungsberichte der Kgl. Prenssischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin: 1889, No. 1, xxxviii. 

Phil. und Hist. Abhandlungen der Kyl. Ak. der Wissenschaften 
an Berlin, 1889. 

Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin : 
Vol. xvi, Fase. 1-10 (except 3), 1889. 

Avitschritt der Gesellschaft fiir Eelkunde an Berlin : 
Vol. xxiv, 1-8. 

Verhandiaugen der Berliner Gesellschatt fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte : 1889, Heft 1-7. 

Orientalische Bibliographie : 
Vol. ii, 4, 4, 1889, Vol. iii, 3, 4, 1889. 


Bremen: 
Deutache Geographische Bliitter : 
Vol, xii, 1-4, 1889. 


Frankfurt af Oder : 
Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dent Gesannnigebiete der Natur- 
wissenschaften : 
Vol. vi, Nos. 1-6, 12, Vol. vii, 2-5. 
Socivtatum Litterae, von Dr. Ernst Huth, Vol. iii, 2-6. 


Gotha : 
Dr. A, Petermann’s Mittheilangen : 
Vol, $5, 1-12, 1889, 
Erginznngshofte: Nos. 95-96. > 


Ilatle af Saale : 
Mittheilungen des Vereins fir Erdkunde, 1889, 
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Hamburg: 
Mittheilangen ler Geographi-chen Gesellschaft in Hamburg, fiir 
1888, Base. ii, tii, Handlurg, 1889, 
Jena: 


Mittheilungen der Geoygraphischen Gesellschaft za Jona : 
Vol, vii, Fase, 8, 4, 1889. 


Koenigaberg if Pr.: 
Schriften der Physikulisch-ookonomischen Gesellschaft : 
Vol, xxix. 
Leipzig : 
Acitsehrift der Deutschen Morgenlindisehon Gesellsehaft : 
Vol. xdiii, 1-4, 1889, 
Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde, 1889. 


Metz : 
Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Ertkiule zn Metz: Vol, xi, 


Munich: 
Sitzangsbericlite der Mathematisch-plysikalisclen Classe der 
K, Akademie der Wissenschaften : 1888, 1889. 
Sitzungsberichte der Philosophisch-philologischen und Historis- 
chen Classe ; 1888. 1889. 


Stuttgart : 
Handelsycographiv, vii, viii. 
Jalresbericht, 1888, 1889. 


GREAT BRITALN AND IRELAND. 
Dublin: 
The Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society : 
Vol, vi, 8-6, 1888-1889. 
‘ 
Edinburgh : 
The Seottish Geographicnl Magazine : 
Vol. y, 1-12, 1889. 
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Lond : 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute : 
Vols, xviii, Nos, 8, 4, xix, 1, 2, 1889, 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Socicty : 
Vol, xly, 1-4, 1884, 

Proceciings of the Royal Geographical Society : 
Vol. xi, 1-12, 1889, 

Proevedings of the Royal Society ; 

Vol, xlv, Nos. 276-284, 
Jonrnal of the Royal Statistical Society : 
Vol. lii, Parts i, iii, iv, 1889. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Saciety of Londen, 1889. 
9 « oy Saciety of Biblical Arclueology : 
Vol. xi, Nos. 7-8, Vol. xii, Nos. 1-8, 1889. 

Trithner’s American, Enropean and Oriental Literary Record : 
Third Series, Vol, i, Parts 1-8, 

Tritbner and Clo’ Monthly List, Vol. xiii, 1-12. 

The London and China Express : Files, 1889, 


Munchester : 


The Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society : 
Vol. vy, 1-8, 1889. 
Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society, 1888-1889, 


ITALY. 
Flarenee : 
Giornale della Socictaé Asiatien Ltaliana : 
Vol, iii, 1889, 
Naples : 
Boalletine della Soeieth Africana i'Ttalia : 
Vol. viii, 1-10. * 
Turin: 


Cosmos: Vol, x, 1, 
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NETHERLANDS. 
S'Gravenhage : 
Bijdragen tot de Tagl-, Land-, en Volkenkunde yan Neder- 
landsch Indié : 
5th Series, Vol. iv, Fase. 1-4. 


PORTUGAL. 
Lisboa: 


Journal de Sciencias Mathematieas : Nos, 8, 5-21, 80-48. 


RUSSIA. 
Moscow : 
Bulletin de Ja Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscon : 
Vol 1, 2, 4, 1889. 
Nonveaux Mémoires de la Société Inptriale des Naturalistes : 
Tome xv, liv. 6. 
St. Petersburg: 
Acta Horti Petropolitani: Vol, x, Fase. ii, 1889, 
Bulletin of the Imperial Geographical Society : 
Vols, xxiv, xxv, 1889. 


SWEDEN. 
Stockholm : 


Ymer Tidskrift, 1889. 


SWITZERLAND, 
Nenchétel : 


Bulletin de la Société Nenchiteloise de Geographic ; 
Tome iy, 


Miscellaneous Works. 


1.—'The North-Western Provinees and Ondh Provincial Musenm, 

Lucknow: Minutes of the Managing Committee, 

1883-1888. Allahabad, 1889. ; 

2,—Les Débuts de la Compagnie Royale de Suéde, Par 
H, Cordier, Paris, 1889. 
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38.—The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. By , 
G. A. Grierson. Calentta, 1889. 
4.—Die Schu-king-Finsterniss, Von Dr. G. Sehlegel ond 
Dr. F, Kiihnert. Amsterdam. 
5.—Jubiliunisschrift. Won Paul E, Richter. Dresden, 1889. 
6.—Estudio de la Filosofia y Riqueza de la Lengua Mexicana. 
Guadalajara, 1889. 
' 7.— Liste des Onvrages offerts & l’'Auguste Protecteur du VITI¢ 
Congrés & Stockholin. 
8—An Account of the Congo Independent State. By 
H. Phillips, jr. 1889. 
9.—A Grammar of the Kwayintl Language. By the Rey. A. 'T. 
Hall. Montreal, 1889. 
10,—China’s Place in Philology. By the Rev, J. Edkins, D.D, 
London, 1871. 
11.—Rev. Dr. E. Faber's Works: Digest of Confucius, 
Mencius, Licius, Micius, Introduction to the Science of 
Chinese Religion, Famous Men of China, The Status of 
; Women in China. 
12.—Discours d’Onverture & Stockholm. Par le Comte C. de 
Laudberg. 
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Rev, ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON, L.D. 


The death of Dr. Auexaxpen Witttamsos, on August 28th of 
this year, at Chefoo, deprives our Society of one of its oldest members 
and of a contributor to our Journal of many years’ standing. 

His Journeys in North China, Manchuria and Mongolia, in wo 
volmnes. contain many valuable observations on the regions he 
visited as u missionary traveller. He was among the first to make 
known the mineral treasures of North China, taking his place in 
this. respect with Pewreicy and voy Recuriovks, The latter 
in his large work on China fally recognizes Dr. Wittiamsoy's 
contributions to our knowledge. It was this book which led to his 
receiving the honorary degree of Le.D. from the University of 
Glasgow, where lw liad received his collegiate education. His little 
hook The World: Whence cometh it? by “Tu Quogue” shews 
much familiarity with modern science. He took a very decided 
pleasure in reading books of science by contemporary authors, and 
the knowledge thus acquired has enriched his works in Chinese. 
In this language he published a work on Botany, a Natural Theology 
out of McCosa, a Life of Christ and a History of Religions. He 
ulso wrote much on political science, sociology, cdacation and 
kindred subjects. Perhaps McCosn’s Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment was the chief influence on him as a translator, and it was this 
which led to that happy combination of modern science with religious 
teaching which characterizes his works in Chinese. .He secured 
writers having facility in style, and as a translator he thought out 
the ideas himself, mastered them, clothed them in his own language, 
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turned them into Chinese colloqnial and then left the control of the « 
style in the Chinese writer's hands. He wrote much in monthly 
periodicals in Chinese and was an occasional contributor to the 
Shén-pao daily newspaper. In the literatnre of the Protestant 
Miasions his works take a high place, He had a faculty for exposition 
and a keen avidity for acquiring knowledge which stood him in 
good stead in making books. Dy their tineture of philosophy and 
science an clevatel tone was imparted to them. Several of his 
books have been reprinted ‘in Japan. All are in a high degree 
readable anil valuable. 

TiIneas led to Dr. Winntamson’s retirement from China in 1858 
and prevented his retnrn for five years. He gave in all thirty years 
to China, and not only worked usefully himself as a translater, but 
was very active and gnecessfinl in founding societies and obtaining 
fruuls te print works transluted by others. ‘This is shewn in the 
history of the School and Text Book Series and af the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and General Kuowlodge among the 
Chinese, 


J, EDKINS, 


—— + «+e 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1890-91, 


President: P. J, Huonns, M.A. 


P. G. von Ménurnponrr. 
Vice-Presicdents : 
Rev. Josrrn Epxims, D.D, 


Hon, Serretary: Wa. Vntanr. 

Ton. Treaanvev: Thomas Brows 

Ton, Librarian: Rev, Enysr Panen, Dr. Theol. 
Hon, Curator of Maseum: Cant Boer, 


( J. Ritter vow Haas. 
R. A. Jaarmrson, M.A. 
Councillors: 4 
| D. C. Jaxsry. 
I 
L 


(i. M. Tf. Prhayrain. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


(Corrected to 20th October 1890.) 





Members are particularly requested to notify the Hon. 
Secretary of any change of address or other necessary 
correction to be made in this List. 





¥ Indicates a Member who has voulributed to the Soviety’s Journal. 
s on Life Member of the Suvivty, 








‘ . Year of 
Name. Addresz. Etoction 





Honorary Protector. 


His Majesty Leovoty IL, King of the Belgians. 


Honorary Members. 


Alvock, Sir Rutherford, x.c.8.,] Atheneum Clab, Pall Mall, London, : 1864 


D.G.L, S.W. | 
Hart, Sir Robert, G.c.a1.G., LL.0.| Inapectorate- General of Customs,’ 1864 
Peking. | 


Legge, Prof. James, D.D. ..| University of Oxford ... wae ees ; 1864 


Richthofen, Vreiherr , von...) Berlin... ie ane eae es | 1880 
| 
Wade, Siv Thomas F., @.¢.8.) 5, Salisbury Villas, Cumbridge --~. 1864 


M.A. 
Zottoli, Pive Angelo ... “ Jesuit Mission, Sicawei, Shanghai ... 1886 
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Corresponding Members. 


t 

TBastian, Dr. Adolph .. - | Ethnological Museum, Berlin 
TBretschocider, U., av, os | Motku, G4, St. Petersburg... 

Cordier, Heuri ... nie - | 8, Place Vintinille, Paris 
tEdkins, Rev. Juseph, pp, ... | Custom House, Shanghai 
f¥Fritsche, H., PH.b. Cjo Russian Legation, Peking 
tFryer, John... ve ++ | Kiangnan Arsenal, Shanghai 
tGabelentz, Prof. Georg von der | Berlin ... a 
fGiles, Herbert A, British Consulate, Ningpo ... 

Happer, Rev, A, pp... | Canton... “ie 

Hepburn, J. C., ..D. + | 245, Blut, Yokohama, Japan 
tJoha, Rev. Griffith, pv. +. | Hankow saa 

Keischke, Ito, stp. ++ | Tokio, Japan ... whi ove 

Kreltner, G, litter vou +» | Yokohama, Jnjimn ... oss 
flindau, Rudolph, px,v, C/o Auswiirtiges Ail, Berlin 
Lockhart, Win., F.2.C.s, 


London, 8.1. 


tMacgowan, D. J., a1.0, Custom House, Wénchow ... 


Martin, tev. W. ALP. po. ... | Cfo Tungewen Kuan, Peking 


ote 


one 


67, Granville Park, Bluckhenth, 


tNcCartee, D. 1., a1,p, +++ | Clo Dr, Ellinwood, 28, Centre Street, 


New York, U.S.A, 
TMoule, Right Lev, Bishop, p.p. | Hangvhow |. ea 


+Muirhead, Rev, W. -| London Mission, Shanghat 


Rontdlot, Natalis s+ we | Ofo Chambre de Commerce, Lyons, 
Scheresthewsky, Light Rev. 23, Bible House, New York, U.S.A. 


ishop, D.D. 
Széchényi, Count Béla ++ | Zinkendorf, Hungary 


1865 
seo 
1886 
1864 
1877 
Iss 
1884 
1880 
1st4 
18H 
1864 
1875 
1880 
18d 
1804 
1864 
18h 
16fi3 
184 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1880 
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Yeur of 
Name. | Address, be 
Ordinary Members. , 

Aalst, Jules A, van | CJo Custom House, Shanghai se] 1888 

§Abbott, RJ... “ =I Custom House, Hankow  ... er ie |: 

Acheson, ho C/o Custom House, Canton .. 1880 

Adams, Rey, J. 8 Am. Bap, Miss, Union, Kin-hwa-fu, 1880 
vii. Ningpo 

Addis, Charles Stuart .. Hongkong and Shanghai Bank,| 1885 

Shanghai 

Adler, Max... eis Messrs. Reiss & Co., Shanghai oe | 1885 

fAllen, HJ... *< 54, Cambridge Road, Brighton,Sussex | 1872 

Aulerzen, N. P. des vee | Clo Custom House, Bhanghai vee | 1888 

fAtmlersun, GC. ‘wn . | C/o Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., | 1880 
' Hongkong 


Anding, W.... .| Clo My. W. Rosenthal, Unterstrasse, ' 1837 
86, Kisenach, Germany j 


Arnoux, Comte G. dl’ ... Custom House, lehang aoe «| 1888 





§Ball, J. Dyer... we on | Supreme Court, Hongkoug «| 1888 

Baux, G, + toe 20, Phave Denfert-Rocherean, Paris. | 1885 

#Becher, H.M... 0... w» | Cfo Kelly and Walsh, Limited, } 1885 
Singapore 

Beck, H. oe = wee | 33, Seevhuen a, Shanghai ve 1885 

Beebo, k. G., M.D. tis Sas Nanking --. | 1880 

Bethge, Cc. wai dae «| Casa Valentino. Molo, Bellinzona, 1887 
Switzerland 

Hock, Carl ati > ie -- | Consulate- General for Sweden and{ 1888 
Norway, Shanghai 

Bottu, lrof. A. wie «| Kiangnan Arsenal, Shanghai ww. | 1880 

Rourue, WP. 8. A. Southboro’, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. | 188 

Bradlee, Ruy. Caleb Dd. DD. 57, West Brookline Street, Boston, 1ay0 
Mass. U.B.A, 


Bran, W. iia nits ... | Cfo Robt. Brand & Co., 7, Union St, | 1887 
Old Broad 8t., London, B.C. 
$Bredon, M. Boyd, B.A, «| Cfo Custom Houze, Shanghai oe | , 1848 
Bredon, Robt. B., Ba. .-. | Custom House, Bhanghai ... 1885 
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